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S Shakespeare says, “The whirligig of 
A Time brings in its revenges.” Only 
a few years ago white bread was so 
cheap and plentiful-in this country that in 
all hotels, restaurants and clubs no charge 
was made for it. Although it was the most 
nutritious and valuable item on the bill of 
fare; the dependence and stand-by with- 
out which no breakfast, luncheon, dinner, 
tea or supper was complete, yet it was held 
in such trifling estimation that it was gra- 
tuitously included with the other items for 
which a proper—or excessive—charge was 
made. 

These were golden days for the bread 
eater. He might order ever so slen- 
derly of the food for which a charge 
was made, consume generous quantities of 
good bread and butter without paying for 
them, and still hear no protest from the 
liberal landlord. We recall, as if it were a 
legend of the dim and distant past, the 
ancient song about the impecunious gen- 
tleman who endeavored to satisfy his 
hunger by ordering the minimum on the 
menu, rasgry | to receive the usual 
complement of bread ad libitum. Being 
served with what he had ordered, strictly 
and literally, he protested, and was morti- 
fied by the response. In the language of 
the ballad: 


“The waiter bawled throughout the hall; 
‘We don’t give bread with one fish-ball!? ” 


In point of time the war has distorted 
everything; happenings before it began 
seem very remote, and it is difficult to 
realize that this rule of free bread ob- 
tained until a comparatively recent date. 
The change in the practice marked the 
beginning of the upward move of white 
bread toward a recognized position of im- 
portance indicated by the price charged 
for it. 


BREAD PROPERLY APPRECIATED 


People, as a rule, value little the things 
they get for nothing, and doubtless there 
was great waste in the consumption of 
bread, much of it finding its way to the 
garbage can. We have at least learned 

er to appreciate bread since it became 
more expensive all over the world and we 
discover how greatly it is prized by the 
unfortunate people of other lands, who 
have been forced to go without it or who 
have been obliged to eat the miserable 
substitutes and adulterations concocted by 
ingenious but ignorant government func- 
tionaries. ; 

In the past year white bread has come 

its own, and we now. face the 
danger that the world will go to the other 
extreme in considering it a luxury rather 
than a necessity, impelled thereto by the 
ceaseless clamor of those who insistently 
urge people to avoid eating it as a patri- 
otic duty. 

Since the price of wheat mounted to 
abnormal and undreamed-of heights, the 

ition of the miller and the baker has 

me exceedingly trying. They have 
the target for the attacks of the 
pseudo-scientist, the food faddist and the 
general public combined, and it has been 
asked of them that they perform the 
miracle of producing cheap bread from 

expensive wheat. 

FOOLISH CONSERVATION 

Much of the propaganda of food con- 
Servation has been ridiculous, so far as 
bread is concerned: the various substi- 
tutes Ma om are in the main more ex- 


pensive the unadulterated product, 
= Secs less peasteling: in many 

Ss being utely dangerous as a food 
tation. N they have been 
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the rostrum, the country having become 
hysterical on the subject. 

Not long ago the good women of the 
country undertook a campaign to conserve 
the food supply, under the mistaken im- 
pression that there was a great shortage 
of breadstuffs in this country. It was well 
to call attention to the need of frugality, 
but, as usual, the propaganda went to ex- 
tremes: most of the people who were im- 
portuned to cut down their customary 
consumption of bread needed no admoni- 
tion to this effect, for the simple reason 
that high prices had already forced them to 
be careful. They resented the implication 
that they lacked common-sense. As one 
man expressed it: “I get ninety dollars 
a month. I have a wife and three children 
to support. I do not need any lessons in 
economy.” 

In these grim times there is little 
enough to make merry over, therefore one 
may be excused for finding a source of 
innocent hilarity in the various proposals 
put forth by innumerable wiseacres where- 
by the supply of available food may be 
made to go further. 

Of course there is bound to be a short- 
age of foodstuffs when a large part of the 
world is at war, when the acreage usually 
devoted to agriculture is necessarily cir- 
cumscribed, and a large number of farm- 
ers have, perforce, abandoned the plow 
for the gun, but there is a wide difference 
between statistical shortage and actual 
want, 

If there actually was danger of a world- 
famine, it would be inexcusable to ridicule 
honest and well-meaning attempts to con- 
serve the food supply, but with the crops 
in sight in the United States alone, such a 
danger is entirely removed, at least for the 
coming year. ; 

The situation is such that all waste 
should be discouraged; people should not 
eat inordinately at any time, and now it is 
especially incumbent upon all classes to 
use food in moderation, being carefyl that 
none of it available for subsequent-use is 
thrown away. Thus far the advice of the 
numerous publicists, so much in evidence 
these days in the magazines and news- 
papers, is sound and good, and this is just 
about as far as it can be safely and sanely 
followed. 

A large number of excellent people who, 
until recently, never knew they had stom- 
achs except when they grew hungry, are 
now seriously concerned lest they fail in 
their patriotic duty by eating either too 
much food, or that which best assimilates 
and agrees with their taste and digestion. 
They have been told that, unless they 
force themselves to eat something which 
nauseates them, even in the description of 
its ingredients, they will commit a selfish 
crime against their friends the allies, who 
are su to need the choicest food. 
They have been informed that they should 
not eat the food they are accustomed to, 
because by so doing they lessen the avail- 
able supply that can be sent overseas. 

The: argument that “the war will be 
won” by “the last” something-or-other, 
sometimes by “the last billion dollars,” or 
“the last man,” or “the last bushel of 
wheat” or the last shoe string, has been 
worked to the limit. No one seems to 
think that the last ounce of common-sense 
will have something to do with the out- 
come, but it certainly will, and it behooves 


the American people to apply it in deter- 
mining the food question. 


WAR BREAD AND SUBSTITUTES 


Since so much attention has been fo- 
cussed on bread, it has become a fad with 
many newspapers and magazines to pub- 
lish articles on so-called “war bread.” The 
less the writer knows about the subject, 
the more likely is he or she to draw upon 
a vivid imagination to produce a sensa- 
tional substitute for good, wholesome 
bread. War-bread advice has fairly be- 
come a national vice. All kinds: of ma- 
terials are recommended as “just as good 
as” flour for bread-making .purposes. 
Finely ground alfalfa, hay, peanuts, soy 
beans, rice flour and a long list of other 
favorites are mentioned. 

If one examines the recipes for making 
bread with these materials, it will gen- 
erally be discovered that seventy-five per 
cent or more of wheat flour is used in 
them, but not mentioned in the headlines, 
and that only about twenty-five per cent 
of the new and strange substitute forms a 
part of the bread. The fact is that wheat 
flour, and to a less extent rye, is the only 
material which will make a dough, and 
which can be fermented and expanded to 
make a loaf of bread, hence these war 
breads are nothing more than white flour 
bread diluted with about twenty-five per 
cent of some non-bread-making ingredient. 

It does not seem to occur to these en- 
thusiasts that, if people were advised to 
use these same materials on their indi- 
vidual merits, better results would be ac- 
complished than by an attempt to use them 
in the form of bread. If, for instance, 
alfalfa is such a wholesome human food, 
why not use it as a salad? Why not make 
a sandwich out of peanuts rather than 
spoil a loaf by diluting the flour and im- 
pairing its bread-making qualities? 

Not long ago the Chicago Tribune pub- 
lished an illustrated article concerning 
“Old Glory Bread.” Therein the wife of 
a prominent Chicago banker was shown 
wearing an apron and taking from the 
oven a loaf of bread, supposed to have 
been made in accordance with the plea of 
Mr. Hoover. 

She was good enough to give the recipe. 
It is as follows: one cup rye flour, three 
cups whole-wheat flour, eight cups white 
flour, four cups water, and so forth. In 
most stores the whole-wheat flour costs 
more than white flour, and it is a well- 
established fact that it is less nutritious. 
There is certainly no financial gain in its 
usé} however, Mrs. P. Bank President 
probably does not need to worry about 
that. Perhaps Mr. P. Bank President may 
be overfed and suffering from indigestion, 
being deprived, on account of his seden- 
tary occupation, of the necessary physical 
exereise required to promote good diges- 
tion. The whole wheat in the mixture 
might be just the laxative he needs. The 
bread that is best for him, however, is not 
necessarily the nourishing bread uired 
by the day laborer. Here, then, is a bread 
that costs more and is, generally speaking, 
less nutritious than ordinary white bread, 
yet it is given as an example of economical, 
nourishing food. 

Just below the illustrated article on 
“Old Glory Bread” appeared a list of 
substitutes which may be used in place of 
part of the wheat flour for bread-making, 


THE HUMORS OF FOOD CONSERVATION 


given by the “chairman of the conservation 
department,” Illinois Division of the 
Woman’s Committee, National Council of 
Defense. This also is in response to Mr. 
Hoover’s message. Poor Mr. Hoover, 
what awful things are proposed in his 
name! This is the list: whole wheat, pea- 
nuts, rye flour, rice, oatmeal, red dog flour 
made from middlings, and bread crumbs. 
THE CALORY FAD 

“Calories” is a word that is now making 
trouble for a good many innocent people; 
they have been told that the amount of 
calories they consume is of the utmost im- 
portance. Probably somebody has said 
that the last calory “will win the war.” A 
dinner prepared with a view to giving the 
unfortunate diners the greatest .amount 
of calories for the least expenditure of 
money is regarded as the latest thing 
in fashionable food conservation. An ex- 
cellent preparation for one of these experi- 
ences is a hearty dinner before and an 
excellent supper after it; otherwise, one’s 
strength will languish and a faintness as 
of hunger will ensue. P 

PATRIOTISM OR PROFIT 

In the line of general reform in food 
matters is the proposed curtailment of the 
dining-car service, giving the hapless trav- 
eller even less to eat than he now receives. 
With a few honorable exceptions, the food 
now provided on the dining-cars of the 
country is already at the extreme limit, 
both as to quantity and quality, and an 
abbreviation and impairment of this serv- 
ice, already poor enough, seems to be an 
advance in the wrong direction. However, 
should it end the long career of that un- 
edible substance known on the dining-car 
bills of fare as “Corn Beef Hash-Special,” 
the sacrifice will not have been altogether 
in vain. 

Hotel food conservation has probably 
been the most amusing thing on the list. 
No doubt there has been great waste in 
this direction by reason of the large por- 
tions that were served. The hotels are 
correcting that with a vengeance; there 
has been a decided change in the quantity 
of food served to guests; portions are 
reduced to the skimpiest possible size. 
This might be counted for pure patriotism 
were it not for the fact that the size of 
the check remains practically the same: 
no one has chenrved, that it costs less to 
eat less food at the hotels and restaurants 
that are foremost in food conservation. 
The query naturally arises: is this reform 
dictated from motives of patriotism or 
profit? Also, is the country the beneficiary, 
or the proprietor? 

Whole volumes might be written on the 
vagaries, incongruities, contradictions and 
humors of the wave of food conservation 
which is’ now sweeping ovef the United 
States, the first fruits of misdirected pa- 
triotic impulse, but I have already said 
enough, and probably too much. Sensible 
people who do not place too much reliance 
upon what the newspapers and magazines 
tell them; who realize that most so-called 
food “authorities” really know very little, ° 
and that of a purely theoretical nature, 
concerning the subjects they talk so.much 
about, will continue to be guided, as to 
both the quality and the quantity of the 
food they eat, by the dictates of plain, old- 
fashioned common-sense. 


WHAT IS WASTE? 

One fact should, however, be impressed 
upon all consumers, even the authorities 
agree in this: waste in food should be. 
zealously avoided; it is the duty of the 
time. Waste does not, however, consist 
only in allowing good food to spoil, in 
throwing away that which can subsequent- 
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ly be used, in eating more than is enough, 
or in ordering more than can be consumed. 

To offer people that which is unpal- 
atable, or food which they do not like, is 
sheer waste of the materials used in pre- 
paring it. Nausea dishes, however 
much they may abound in calories; sub- 
stitutes for standard and favorite foods 
that are displeasing to the palate, weird 
and novel combinations, supposed to be 
nutritious, which do not appeal to the in- 
dividual taste of those for whom they are 
prepared; all these are waste. 

Above all, going hungry and suffering 
from lack of nourishment is waste; people 
should be fed, not over-fed, on that which 
they enjoy eating; the eye is an important 
factor in digesting food, and the palate is 
to be considered as much as the chemical 
properties of the dietary. 

The truth is that the whole idea of arti- 
ficial, unnecessary skimping, saving and 
cheese-paring is pernicious, and would be 
disastrous to the country if the common- 
sense of the people was not proof against 
such a foolish propaganda. 

This is not intended as a defense of 
wastefulness, extravagance and reckless 
expenditure. These are to be deplored, 
deprecated and discouraged in times of 
peace as well as war. It is a defense, how- 
ever, of legitimate spending not. only for 
the absolute necessaries, but for what to 
some seem luxuries. The line between 
necessaries and luxuries cannot be arbi- 
trarily drawn. The demarcation is a mat- 
ter of taste, temperament and habit. 

HYSTERICAL FUNCTION ARIES 

Last ‘spring a peregrinating pilgrim of 
the Department of Agriculture, named 
George E. Ferrill, appeared in Chicago. 
It seems the object of this emissary from 
Washington was “to devise means of awak- 
ening the Middle West to the need of 
night and day work in putting in crops.” 
As an awakener George appears to be 
quite a rival to Gabriel, if it is- fair to 
judge by the trump of doom which he 
sounded through the associated press. 

“Conditions are simply appalling,” said 
George the Awakener to the reporter, 
“when one thinks of what next winter 
seems certain to bring forth. From all the 
statistics we can gather, America has food 
enough to last to next fall. There is not 
enough to last after that, without count- 
ing on demands from Europe.” 

Alarmed by this gloomy forecast, the 
associated press agent said: “Present in- 
dications are that by next winter there will 
not be enough food in the United States 
to feed the nation’s own people, let alone 
send supplies to the suffering multitudes 
of Europe.” 

The intention of George the Awakener 
and the wise men in Washington, who sent 
him forth to emulate Gabriel in stirring 
up the presumably dry bones of the Mid- 
dle West, was no doubt entirely praise- 
worthy, but good intentions are said to 
constitute the paving stones of a certain 
undesirable country, and such as these, if 
carried out, would certainly bring that 
country very perceptibly nearer to these 
United States. 

George desired to awaken the farmer, 
to make the brute get busy and dig, day 
and night, which no doubt is desirable, but 
unfortunately, in using the newspaper as 
a trumpet, the awakening is indiscrimi- 
nate; for every farmer he awakened, he 
aroused ten consumers and startled them 
into believing that starvation stared them 
in the face, the inevitable result being that 
each one rushed to the nearest store and 
laid in as large a supply of flour and other 
commodities*as his purse could afford; 
these he stored, thereby increasing the 
shortage and sending up the price still 
higher. 

In July Mr. Carl Schurz Vrooman, As- 
sistant Secretary of: Agriculture, de- 
clared: “There is a world shortage of 
food, and famine is staring every nation of 
Europe in the face. If we do not.succeed 
in our efforts to stimulate production and 
eliminate waste here, more people will die 
in Europe in the next year than have been 
slain in European battles during the past 
year.” This was, of course, sheer rot; 
there did not exist the remotest danger of 
famine in Europe, at least among the 
allies, whose welfare is the sole concern of 
this country at present, and Mr. Vrooman 

‘made such extravagant and sensational 
statements merely for oratorical effect 
and to get publicity, for which his appe- 
tite seems exceedingly voracious, almost 
equaling that of old Doc Wiley, now, hap- 


pily, in the sere and yellow leaf of ‘his 
newspaper fame, 


THAT LOVELY LOAF 

In July Dr. Charles R. Van Hise, presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin, was 
quoted as saying: 

“The workingman of this country is 
peying more today for his loaf than the 

nglish or French workingman. This is 
due to evil practices, food price manipula- 
tion and speculation.” 

Yet this was the testimony of Arthur 
G. Helmsley, English engineer, quoted in 
the New York Times, who arrived in New 
York July 18 en route to Shanghai: 

“The bread that every one has to eat is 
almost black, and is composed of bran, rye, 
malt, corn and other ingredients which 
are welded into a solid mass that is sold to 
the public at six cents a pound and would 
destroy the digestion of an ostrich. When 
I left Liverpool the local hospitals were 
full of patients suffering from eating war 
bread.” 

BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW 


All the publicists, newspaper economists 
and illustrious persons who travel about 
the country talking about the food) prob- 
lem agree that the price of bread is far 
too high. They intimate that it is kept so 
by food manipulators, speculators and 
evil persons who profit from the necessi- 
ties of the public. 

They do not specifically point out who 
these iniquitous individuals are; there is 
safety in vagueness, It would puzzle them 
to say definitely who are the guilty parties, 
yet they are sure they exist; otherwise, 
bread would not cost so much, would it? 

Of course the farmer is not blame- 
worthy. No one ever holds the farmer re- 
sponsible: for. the high cost of bread, no 
matter how much he may get for his 
wheat. In fact, all of the publicists, in 
and out of Congress, laud and magnify 
him as humanity’s benefactor, and desire 
that he shall get a higher price for his 
wheat than he is already receiving, what- 
ever that may be. 

It must therefore be that the denounced 
food barons are the millers and the bak- 
ers. These scoundrels and assassins are 
certainly the malefactors referred to. 

In order fully to vindicate themselves in 
future, and acquit themselves of blame, 
all that will be required of them, hence- 
forth is to make bricks without straw, or 
rather, flour and bread without wheat. 
The farmer must have his two dollars a 
bushel for wheat, and the consumer must 
have flour at less than ten dollars a barrel 
and his loaf of bread in proportion; the 
miller must grind the wheat into flour, 
and the baker must make the flour into 
bread on the difference between the two 
prices to producer and consumer. As it 
takes approximately five bushels of wheat 
to make a barrel of flour, it will readily be 
seen that it will be perfectly easy for the 
miller and baker fully to satisfy the rea- 
sonable requirements of the statesmen, 
orators, and publicity experts; all they 
need to do is to accomplish the impossible. 


EUROPEAN FOOD CONTROL 
Naturally, it is to be expected that a 
world-wide war will send up the prices of 
food commodities; this is obvious and in- 
evitable. It is likewise a truism, accepted 
by all except politicians, that the more the 
laws of supply and demand are violated 
by arbitrary and dogmatic’ interference, 
the greater the f shortage and the 
higher such prices go. 

Every government in Europe has pro- 
ceeded upon the assumption that the mat- 
ter of food supply and control could best 
be handled by functionaries, and that 
those whose business it was to supply the 
people with food could not be trusted to 
administer it successfully. Price-fixing by 
edict, in an attempt both to encourage 
angen and satisfy the consumer, has 

m universally attempted, and has uni- 
versally failed. Governmental food control 
in Europe has been a complete fiasco, and 
has resulted in deterioration of the bread 
supply and increasing scarcity. 

e London Spectator recently said: 
“The actual evil (shortage) may not be as 
great as is represen by sensational 
headlines in the newspaper press, but the 
evil need not have occurred at all if the 
government had stood aside and let the 
men whose business it is ‘to feed the ser 
carry on that business without interfer- 
ence.” This is absolutely true. Neutral 
European governments have displayed no 
more intelligence in food control than the 
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belligerents, and they are now in the same 
plight after three years of war. In re- 
spect of food conservation and control the 
policy of European governments cannot 

taken as an example to follow, but is 


valuable - as a ae 
Nearly of them, in r anxiety to 
down the 


conserve the supply and keep 
price of bread, have substituted for the 
natural, established and efficient channels 
of trade the control of the government 
functionary, usually inexperienced and 
never too competent. For the customa' 
standards of flour, economically w 
balanced and nicely proportioned (after 
a hundred years of continuous and costly 
experimentation) to the needs of man and 
beast, they have established arbitrary 
standards, based on. the ignorant “make 
it go further” theory, and have forced the 
mills, at great waste, to mill it, and the 
people, always protesting, to eat the dirty 
and discolored bread made from it. 

Instead of utilizing the efficient, well- 
ordered, competition-trained organization 
and gprs | ready at hand and spe- 
cially adapted for buying raw material, 
grinding it into flour, distributing and 
selling it and baking it into bread, they 
have proceeded on the assumption, com- 
mon to officialdom the world over, that 
men engaged in business were necessarily, 
invariably and inevitably purely selfis 
and, under all circumstances, seeking their 
own individual advantage. 

Sueh men, with wide experience; com- 
petent, efficient, masters of their own busi- 
ness, known among their fellows for their 
unimpeachable integrity and their high 
sense of honor, but unknown at courts or 
in political and military circles, have been 
brusquely set aside when they proffered 
their services in the line of effort where 
they could have been of the utmost value 
to their country, and their advice was dis- 
regarded, as probably tainted with self- 
interest, in the councils which determined 
the food policy of the nations. . 

For them have been substituted cock- 
sure gentlemen in khaki, bearing military 
titles, some with theories, not substanti- 
ated by practice, others without even a 
theory, but fully confident that they could 
make a grain of wheat go further than 
those who had spent a life time in study- 
ing its possibilities; fourth-class lawyers 
turned into successful politicians; jour- 
nalists become leading statesmen, because 
of their ability to manufacture sentiment; 
a sprinkling of pseudo-scientists, self- 
advertisers, obsessed with quack ideas on 
food values. These and others of the same 
sort have dictated the food policies of the 
European nations, while the practical, 
trained and experienced men already in 
the trade have been ignored and have 
stood by twirling their thumbs, or else gone 
to war, where a first-class business man 
was turned into an indifferent soldier. 

In consequence, all the belligerent na- 
tions, and several of the neutral ones, have 
made a total and complete failure in 
attempting to solve the food problem, and 
now, after three. years of war,—long 
enough to test all the promising theories, 
and to try out all the arbitrarily estab- 
lished regulations and crude ideas of the 
in rienced,—there is not a single one 
of deeen but is in a desperate plight in 
regard to its bread supply. 

The further they have departed from 
ordinary trade processes and the laws of 
supply and demand, for which they have 
substituted dogmatic government control, 
the worse off they are. Not one of them, 
Britain included, but has wasted millions 
of dollars unnecessarily in attempting to 
purchase food supplies by machinery other 
than that used by the established and 
regular trade, which might readily have 
been turned into government service. 

Germany has fared the worst of all, 
because it was the most cock-sure, the 
most dogmatic, the most arbitrary and 
ruthless in enforcing absolute and com- 
plete food control government edict 
through the agency of its strutting men 
in uniform, and its bewhiskered, bespec- 
tacled professors with theories. England 
has fared the best, because she has been 
the last to depart from the tried and 
tested rules of trade and the machinery 
under which it operates. 

Europe is not an example—it is a warn- 
ing. 

AMERICAN FOOD CONTROL 

As the various belligerents entered the 
war, government food control supplanted 
individual enterprise and initiative in each 
country affected. When the United States 
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became involved, it was soon evident that 
unless government control was instituted 
the speculative markets would become wn_ 
manageable and the price of wheat would 
go far beyond all imaginable limits; j, 
fact, it was clear that some form of foog 
administration, more or less arbitrary, was 
a foregone conclusion. 

Reluctant as Americans were to submit 
to any interference with the laws of sup- 
ply and demand and the natural course of 
individual business, yet the exigencies of 
war demanded governmental interference, 
The alternative was such excessive prices 
on wheat and its products as would cause 
bread to assume a prohibitive value, and 
result in riots and disorder, as well as 
great want and suffering. 

The United States has wisely chosen the 
lesser evil of government control and 
supervision, although the policy is in con- 
travention to national tradition and indj- 
vidual enterprise. A condition confronted 
a theory, and the latter was swept aside. 
Needs must when the Devil drives, and 
this war has forced us to steps which 
would be impossible and almost unthink- 
able in times of peace. 

The millers and the bakers of America 
after a long and placid existence in the 
twilight zone of comparative obscurity, 
during which they attended strictly to 
their own business without much thought 
as to their function as purveyors to the 
public, are suddenly in the limelight of the 
most intense supervision and investigation, 
They are to be held strictly to account for 
what they do, they must justify themselves 
fully in relation to the food question, and 
it is demanded of them that they perform 
their service to the consumer on a. basis 
of strict accountability,’ which contem- 
plates a very moderate profit, if any, and 
a complete surrender to the pressing 
necessities of the situation. 

We do not know, and we cannot find out 
until we have tried the experiment, how 
far a government Food Administration 
will be able to meet the very difficult prob- 
lem which now confronts it: that of satis- 
fying the producer and encouraging him 


to further and. much greater production | 


and, at the same time, satisfying the con- 
sumer who needs, wants, expects and must 
have a wholesome loaf of bread at a rea- 
sonable cost. 

On the face of it the problem is un- 
answerable, but nevertheless as a nation 
we must try to solve it, and I believe 
America will come nearer to a satisfactory 
solution than any nation that has ever 
heretofore attempted this great task. 

My confidence in the success of Ameri- 
can food control is based upon the fact 
that, despite all the efforts made to -have 
it administered through departmental 
functionaries and liticians,. our Presi- 
dent has firmly pole wisely insisted upon 
vesting it in Herbert Hoover, who is pre- 
eminently an American business man, of 
phenomenal executive ability and marvel- 
ous energy. 


THE DIFFERENCE 


The distinction between governmental 
food control in this country and abroad is 
that the latter is essentially bureaucratic, 
while ours -is essentially democratic; one 
creates a Food Administrator, the other 
a Food Dictator; one seeks to control by 
coercion and force, the other by co-opera- 
tion and good-will. 

Instead of attempting to dictate, Mr. 
Hoover has solicited assistance of 
members of all the industries concerned 
in the production, manufacture and sale 
of food supplies; he earnestly and sincere- 
ly desires their practical advice and help; 
he asks them to join with him in per- 
forming this gigantic undertaking; he 
does not command their compliance with 
the principles he sets forth, he appeals to 
their loyalty and patriotism faithfully to 
— and conform to them for the 
welfare of the United States and its allies, 
as well as the benefit of humanity and the 
honor of American industry. 

I have such confidence in the patriotism 
and ability of my fellow-countrymen that 
I do not for one moment doubt or question 
the response that will come to « call 
sounded on such an exalted note. [ be- 
lieve so devoutly in the altruistic loyalty 
of the millers and bakers of America that 
I know t will be glad and eager to 
follow the leadership of the Food Ad 
ministrator in a successful campaign 
against the terrible forces of Hunger. 


(Continued on page 944.) 
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“I’m sure a Whole lot in favor of the 
guv’ ment takin’ oVer control of millers,” 
said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River 
. Roller Mills, “‘but I’d like to add ef 
Mr. Hoover can control that he-devil 
_ Hy. Gallup, of the Crooked Fork Flour Mills, he 
can do more than Mis’.Gallup, the sheriff an’ 
@ posse comytatus has ever been able to do 
heretofore. Ef Mr. Hoover allows to 
control Hy, he better figger on drawin’ 








THE BAKERS’ CONVENTION 

As expected, the twentieth annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of Master 
Bakers, held at the Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago, last week, was Very large in point 
of attendance and exceedingly important 
to the trade in the character of its delib- 
erations. It was unusually successful in 
a long series of bakers’ conventions, each 
marked as a valuable and enlightening 
contribution to the advancement of the 
baking industry. 

The American baker has been fortunate 
in having a national organization in which 
he was justified in feeling confidence, and 
he has expressed his appreciation by giv- 
ing it his loyal and consistent support. He 
now naturally looks toward this associa- 
tion for wise leadership and direction in 
meeting the peculiarly trying situation in 
which he is placed by reason of govern- 
ment food control. 

No doubt the leaders who have diligent- 
ly sought a method by which the baking 
trade can fully co-operate with the United 
States Food Administration, and thereby 
satisfactorily perform its patriotic duty 
to the country, are fully alive to the great 
responsibility placed upon them in this 
time of national emergency, and will be 
successful in evolving a plan by which 
those they represent may, with one accord, 
do their full duty. 

Without co-operation of the bakers, the 
very difficult task before the Food Ad- 
ministrator could hardly be more than 
partially successful in its accomplishment. 
The American bakers are eager to help, 
and they may be depended upon to do 
their utmost to assist the authorities. to 
solve the hard problem of making cheap 
and satisfactory bread from relatively 
dear flour, made so by the established 
price of wheat, which is more than double 
what it was a year ago. 

With the best of intentions, it is impos- 
sible for bakers to produce cheap bread 
from dear flour, but they will doubtless do 
their utmost to satisfy requirements. It 
remains, therefore, for their national or- 
ganization, through its constituted com- 
mittee, to determine a method of pro- 
cedure, acceptable to the Food Adminis- 
trator and, at the same time, entirely 
practical in operation, which shall meet 
the pressing needs of the time. 


WHY NOT TRY? 

Bakers have been told by various un- 
official authorities what they are expected 
to do in the matter of a cheaper loaf; 
they have told the public, unofficially, what 
they cannot do. As between theory, which 
demands the impossible, and fact, which 
insists, uncompromisingly, that two plus 
two equals four and can never, by any 
possibility, be made to equal three, there 
remains a deadlock. 

Public demand and expectation that a 
cheaper loaf must result from government 
food control, supported by dogmatic an- 
nouncement that it will do so, regardless 
of cost figures, opposed by the determined 
denial that the price named as satisfac- 
tory to the consumer can ever be realized 
on the present basis of raw material cost, 


may produce unlimited discussion and 
argument, and serve admirably as a peren- 
nial academic controversy to be waged in 
the public press, but it will never get any- 
where in useful practical results. 

It is comparatively easy for the baker 
to substantiate the justice of his position 
when faced by a demand that he produce 
cheap bread from dear flour. 
stand stubbornly on facts as they are, not 
as the theorists would. have them, and he 
can satisfy all investigators that. he is 
right from his standpoint, yet the demand 
for a cheaper loaf will persist, and, if not 
in some way placated or satisfied, it is 
bound to increase into an indignant outcry. 

It is all very well to talk of cost of in- 
gredients, labor, overhead charges, selling 
and delivery expense; to add them to- 
gether and show an incontrovertible total 
which makes a cheap loaf impossible. The 
process may satisfy municipal investigat- 
ing committees, and cause them to bring in 
reports vindicating the baker, but it will 
not satisfy the consumer, who insistently 
demands a low-priced loaf of breatl, and 
cares little whether it be produced at a 
profit or a loss. There is absolutely but 
one way to satisfy this demand, and that is 
to produce the kind of a loaf which the 
public demands. 

The break in the deadlock between the 
consumer’s clamor and the producer’s de- 
nial of its reasonableness, which has en- 
dured long enough for controversial pur- 
poses, and is approaching the danger line 
where unreasonable and unjust action is 
apt to follow, can be accomplished only 
by meeting the urgent demand. If the 
baker cannot fully meet the requirements, 
let him, at least, go as far as he possibly 
can toward doing so. The problem. is up 
to him, and he must earnestly try to solve 
it, not by argument, but by works. 

Obviously, the problem is not an easy 
one; it is suggestive of making bricks 
without straw; nevertheless it is the bak- 


er’s problem, and if he does not somehow .- 


reach a satisfactory answer, the results 
will react.upon him directly. If the baker 
refuses to produce a cheap loaf and says 
he simply cannot do it under present con- 
ditions, it will be given to the individual 
housewife to perform the apparently im- 
possible; she has no overhead charges, no 
labor but that of her own hands, no cost 
of selling and delivery. Moreover, her 
system of accounting is such that she does 
not know whether she loses or saves money 
by baking her own bread, but she will 
think she is thereby making money, and 
to.all intents and purposes the results will 
be the same. 

Should this come to pass, the baker will 
permanently lose more money by the great 
increase in home baking than he could 
temporarily lose by sacrificing something 
to the production of a cheap loaf; his 
strong and steadily increasing hold upon 
the American consuming public will re- 
cede, and the baking industry as a whole 
will suffer a serious backset which will 
continue long after the war is over. 

The demand for a cheap loaf is largely 
psychological; if satisfied at once it will 
soon cease to be a public issue, and the 


He can- 


consumer, given a free choice between the 
larger, better, more expensive yet eco- 
nomically cheaper loaf, and the thing in- 
sistently clamored for, will before long 
make a wise choice of the former. Mean- 
time, however, he is dissatisfied and dis- 
contented, and believes that in some way 
the baker is unduly profiting at his ex- 
pense. ~ 
It is a time of war, when people are not 
thinking very wisely or logically. They 
want obvious results, and they want them 
gags of course they are unreasonable. 
t is no time for a propaganda in favor 
of the larger bread unit, which of course 
is the logical solution of the problem. This 
can be deferred without danger to its 
principle until a more favorable oppor- 
tunity, or it can be urged as optional with 
the consumer, coincidental with the offer 
of a cheaper, smaller loaf. 
It is the part of wisdom to meet con- 
ditions as they are, not as they theoretical- 


_ ly should be. The shibboleth of the time is 


the demand for a five-cent loaf of bread. 
Bakers should meet it, not with arguments 
proving its impossibility, or a refusal to 
comply with the public demand, but with 
—a five-cent loaf. 

Why not try? Not to controvert a com- 
mon error, not to overcome clamor with 
protestations, but to face it with the thing 
demanded? Why not produce and offer 
for sale a five-cent loaf, the best that the 
skill and ability of the baker can make? 
It may be small in size and light in weight; 
it may contain admixtures of ingredients 
other than wheat flour, and be thus plainly 
represented; it may be sold on the “cash 
and carry” basis, but it will meet the 
public demand in being the best the baker 
can eee for five cents, and it will be a 
visible sign that to the very utmost of his 
ability he is meeting the requirements of 
the situation. 


“THE BREAD LINE” 

If Mr. Logan Williamson, of Atlanta, 
Georgia, is as good a flour salesman as 
he is a writer, he should do well. He has 
a very novel method of advertising. Men- 
tion was made in these columns of the 
“Blue Barrel” which, from April, 1916, to 
May, 1917, he furnished to his customers. 
He gave them a very attractive binder, in 
the shape of a barrel, with the first num- 
bef he issued, and thereafter, from week 
to week, he sent them sheets to file in it 
containing his comments on trade matters, 
which were always well worth preserving. 

He has now begun another series of 
these interesting trade documents, for 
which he furnishes his friends with a cover 
attractively illustrated. This successor to 
the “Blue Barrel” is called “The Bread 
Line,” and began August 13. The second 
installment is so pertinent and timely 
that The Northwestern Miller takes the 
liberty of herewith reprinting it. It is 
entitled 

“THE COMMERCIAL SLACKER” 

Only a little, but quite too much, under- 
current of dissatisfaction and anti-food 
control expressions would seem apparent 
in the atmosphere recently. 

The cases are very isolated, but here 
and there a miller, a broker, a jobber or 
a retailer considers it a crime that the old 
law of supply and demand should be 
throttled or violated. Bitter is the feel- 
ing and severe the criticism against that 
feature of the Food Control bill which 
seeks to prevent hoarding or contracting 
requirements for an unreasonable period 
ahe 


Views of what the farmer should or 
shouldn’t have for his wheat, and values 
that the consumer should enjoy or should 
be made to suffer, run to contrasting ex- 
tremes and are expressed with the se- 
verest emphasis. 

It requires no penetrative X-ray to 
find bottom or basis for these disgruntled 
growlers. 

Human nature, especially speculative 
human nature, dies hard. 

Huge, abnormal profits made during 
the past three years of the war, either 
accidentally or schemed for, had become 
force of habit. The throttling of this to 
unpatriotic minds now spells disaster. 

This class of citizens is worse than the 
physical slacker whose very life is in the 
balance. This type of citizen, though as- 
sured by the government of a wholesome, 
reasonable’ profit, begrudges the loss of 
his excessive speculative profits, enjoyed 
the three years past. He wants all others 
of his countrymen to do their bit, with 
their bodies, minds and money, but his bit 
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is bitterness toward the vitally necessary 
laws of the Food Control bill. __ 

Please Providence, he is but the one 
against the great ninety and nine. The 
great ninety and nine have been and are 
walking up to the recruiting office of “Do- 
Your-Bit,” pleased and wing to be privi- 
leged to stand any sacrifice that wil! serve 
the American nation in its life and death 
battle with the world’s greatest military 
nation. 

Evidence is in gigantic voluine (no 
doubt more will be heard of later) of 
thousands of firms, millers, brokers, job- 
bers and retailers bowing in reverence to 
the war-made, necessary laws and re- 
solved to march manfully on through the 
business years ahead of them, sacrifices 
regardless, in that column which is earn- 
estly determined to win the war. 

The Food Control bill is already re- 
sponsible for approximately six dollars 
a barrel flour decline since the extortion- 
ate prices of last spring (this, for a year, 
would mean six hundred million dollars 
saving to the consumer), and the farmer 
is getting materially more for his wheat 
this year than the average price paid him 
last, and the wholesome profit of miller, 
jobber, baker and retailer is cared for. 





NO EXPERT NEED APPLY 


A horde of expert accounting concerns 
and so-called business systematizers are 
advising millers that the only way safely 
to operate under the Food Administration 
and avoid the danger of going to jail is to 
hasten to engage their valuable services 
at so much per service. An attempt is 
made to convince the miller addressed that 
the accounting system required by law is 
involved, difficult and can only be organ- 
ized and conducted by expert guidance. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The operation of the Food Ad- 
ministration control of the milling indus- ° 
try requires the keeping of no accounts not 
ordinarily kept by every good miller as a 
part of his current business. The entire 
fabric of the Milling Division plan is as 
free from red tape as possible, both in its 
aims and objects and in the means pro- 
vided for attaining them. 

In simple substance the following is 
practically all that is required of any 
miller: (1) that he shall make certain 
weekly and monthly reports of his wheat 
stocks, flour sales and pending and cur- 
rent movement pertinent thereto; (2) that 
he shall limit his sales to shipment within 
thirty days from date of order; (3) that 
he shall not make a profit in excess of 
twenty-five cents a barrel on flour and 
fifty cents a ton on feed, based on his 
year’s activity; (4) that he shall not 
grossly exceed this limit at any time with- 
in the year, and; (5) that he shall obey 
the rules and play the game in accordance 
therewith. 

In not one item of these broad, basic 
and fundamental requirements is there 
the slightest need for the adoption of any 
new system of accounting or for engaging 
any business systematizer or bookkeeping 
expert. Every form sent to millers for 
filling out is simple, straightforward and 
fully self-explanatory to any reasonably 
well-informed man of business. No gen- 
eral change in methods of account-keep- 
ing is required, desired or expected. _ 

It should be at all times kept in mind by 
millers that the regulations governing 
milling were made and are to be enforced 
by millers. The milling industry, through 
its representatives, has made certain un- 
dertakings and assumed certain obliga- 
tions under the Food Administration. 
Those intrusted by the Food Administra- 
tion with the enforcement of these obliga- 
tions will keep faith utterly and absolute- 
ly, and hold every miller to his duty under 
both the letter and the spirit of the law; 
but they will not, nor is it desired or ex- 
pected that they should, make bureau- 
cratic requirements and distinguish be- 
tween tweedledum and tweedledee in de- 
tails of mill account-keeping. 

The Northwestern Miller’s earnest 
counsel to every miller, great and small,, 
is: keep the spirit of the law in mind, and 
don’t exaggerate details; keep your ac- 
counts as you have always kept them, and 
don’t experiment with juggler’s ‘arith- 
metic; keep in mind that your faith is 
pledged as a miller, and don’t worry about 
what some one else is or is not doing; keep 
your head on your shoulders and your 
money—when it is sought by somebody 
with expert advice to sell—in your pocket. 
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HARD WHEAT GRADES WELL 


Under Federal System Spring Wheat Re- 
ceives High Grades as Compared with 
State Standards 


Nore.—-The following article, showing 





the relative gradings of wheat received in - 


Minneapolis during August and Septem- 
ber of 1917, 1916, 1915 and 1914, and there- 
by showing how the federal system com- 
pares with the old state system, was pre- 
pared for this publication by R. C. Miller, 
federal grain supervisor of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


A large proportion of this year’s crop 
of hard red spring wheat is receiving high 
grades upon arrival in Minneapolis, under 
the official federal grading system, as in- 
dicated by the car receipts for August, 
and for Sept. 1 to 22, inclusive. 

Records in the Minneapolis office .of 
federal grain supervision, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, show 
that a high percentage of this year’s crop 
of hard red spring wheat received in Min- 
neapolis has been graded No. 1. 

The weight per bushel for the federal 
grades Nos. 1 to 4, inclusive, is given in 
the following table in comparison with the 
weight per bushel for the corresponding 
grades under the former Minnesota state 
standards: 


Present Federal Former Minnesota 


Grades— a Grades— 
WO. 2. ke wccsce 59 lbs No, 1 hard ... 58 lbs 
NO. 3 ncccscces 571bs No. 1 northern 57 lbs 
SS Bree 55 lbs No. 2 northern 56 lbs 
No, 4 wcscsceee 53 lbs No. 3 northern 54 lbs 


It will be noted that the test weight per 
bushel for No. 1 wheat under the federal 
grades is 1 lb lower than that for No. 1 
hard spring under the former Minnesota 
grading rules, and that the weight for No. 
2 wheat, under the federal grades, is the 
same as that for No. 1 northern under the 
former Minnesota grading rules. The test 
weight, required for the federal grade of 
No. 3 wheat is 1 lb less than that required 
for No. 2 northern spring under former 
Minnesota grades, and the test weight un- 
der the federal standards for No. 4 wheat 
is 53 lbs, compared with 54 for the No. 3 
northern spring of the Minnesota grades. 

Minnesota grain-grading rules pub- 
lished and in force Sept. 4, 1916, permit- 
ted hard flinty wheat weighing 55 lbs to 
grade northern spring, provided such 
wheat in all other respects was qualified 
for admission into this grade, and also 
permitted hard flinty wheat weighing 53 
Ibs per measured bushel to grade No. 3 


northern, provided such wheat was in all © 


other respects qualified to grade as such. 
Therefore, in so far as the test weight 
alone is concerned, the first four grades of 
hard spring wheat under the federal 
standards are comparable with the for- 
mer No. 1 hard, No. 1 northern, No. 2 
northern, and No. 3 northern spring wheat 
grades of the Minnesota state inspection 
department. ; 

The following tables show how the cars 
of spring wheat arriving in Minneapolis 
for the months of August and September, 
1917, graded under the federal grain 
grades, compared with the grades given to 
spring wheat on arrival in Minneapolis 
during August and September of 1914, 
1915, and 1916, under the Minnesota grain- 
grading rules: 

UNDER FEDERAL STANDARDS 
Per cent of car 


Month, No. cars -—receipts grading—, 

1917— inspected No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 
August ....... 3,792 35.8 21.0 12.1 8.7 
Sept. 1-22, inc: 5,326 63.7 25.8 10.5 4.8 


UNDER MINNESOTA STATE STANDARDS 
, Per cent of car 
Month 


No. cars -receipts grading— 

and year— inspected 1 hd 1 nor 2 nor 3 nor 
August, 1914... 4,236 5.1 33.3 28.1 19.1 
August, 1915... 3,166 6.3 63.6 20.2 11.8 
August, 1916... 4,403 4.4 31.5 27.0 13.9 
Sept., 1914..... 18,256 2.9 24.9 26.0 23.4 
Sept., 1915..... 15,600 13.9 657.6 17.6 5.1 
Sept., 1916..... 7,960 2.9 8.8 9.5 12.0 


The percentage of cars of spring wheat 
which graded No. 1 under the federal 
standards for August, 1917, is consider- 
ably lower than the percentage of spring 
wheat which graded No. 1 for the first 22 
days of September. This is due to the 
fact that, as usual, a considerable amount 
of the preceding crop was marketed dur- 
ing the month of August, while a much 
larger proportion of -the September re- 
ceipts consisted of this year’s crop. 

Since a considerable proportion of the 
spring wheat crop of 1916 consisted of 
shrunken and lightweight wheat, a rela- 
tively large proportion of the wheat ar- 
riving during August, 1917, received lower 
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grades, ‘whereas, the present crop of 
spring wheat being an excellent one, a rel- 
atively high percentage of the wheat 
marketed during September, 1917, re- 
ceived high grades. 

On the other hand, in comparing the 
er es of wheat that graded No. 1 

ard and No. 1 and No. 2 northern for 
August, 1916, under the Minnesota state 
standards, with the percentages of wheat 
which graded No. 1 hard and No. 1 and 
No. 2 northern under these same stand- 
ards for September, 1916, the effect of the 
good crop of 1914 is seen in the compara- 
tively high percentage of receipts which 
were graded as indicated above, while the 
effect of the poor crop of 1916 is evidenced 
by the mee f low percentage of cars re- 
ceived which graded No. 1 hard or Nos. 1, 
2 and 83 northern. 

Data for the years 1914, 1915 and 1916 
were compiled from the published annual 
reports of the chief inspector of grain to 
the Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission. The information given for 
the spring wheat crop of 1917 was ob- 
tained from the daily reports of licensed 
inspectors in District 18 to the office of 
federal grain supervision, Minneapolis. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour in Heavy Demand, but Output Restrict- 
ed by Lack of Grain—Millers Refuse 
Premiums—Millfeed Steady 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 25.—There is 
no substantial change in the grain supply 
or milling situation over the week-end. 
Demand for flour is still greatly in ex- 
cess of mill offerings. Wheat is apparent- 
ly moving somewhat more liberally in the 
interior, as farmers complete their seed- 
ing; nevertheless, many mills are out of 
wheat, and are now wholly dependent upon 
the day-to-day movement for further 
supply. In instances buyers are offering 
very stiff premiums for flour, but millers 
are holding it rigidly to prices which give 
them profits, within the spirit of the mill- 
ing regulations. 

. ? R. E. Srertre. 


Curcaco, I1u., Sept. 25.—There is little 
change in the milling situation, or in-the 
demand for flour. It is possible that mills 
are offering a little more freely than they 
were two weeks ago. 
taining wheat and cars prevails, not only 
throughout the central states, but in the 
southwestern and spring wheat territory. 
Spring wheat patents are quoted today at 
nominally $10.65@11; southwestern - 95 
per cent patents, $10.40@10.65; soft wheat 
patents, $10@10.50,—all in jute. 

C. H. CHarren. 


PuivapvetpHia, Pa., Sept. 25.—Flour 
strong, with a good demand for both spot 
and forward shipment. Offerings light, 
and the whole situation favors sellers. 
Bran more freely offered and easier, with 
trade quiet. Quotations, car lots, includ- 
ing sacks, per ton: soft winter bran, 100-Ib 
sacks, $37; spring bran, $35@35.50, 

Samuet S. Dantets. 

Battimore, Mp., Sept. 25.—Flour 
steady, and wanted. Stocks and offerings 
light. Some buying of winter straight 
for export. Good export movement of 
flour via Baltimore. 
Corporation buying corn for Belgium re- 
lief. Millfeed steady and inactive. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 25.—Restricted 
offerings of flour are curtailing business. 
Inquiries good, and demand unsupplied. 
Hard wheat flour offerings scarce, and 
prices strong, with light receipts of wheat. 
Millfeed prices firmer, due to restricted 
offerings. 

Peter Deruien. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 25.—Good demand 
for flour, but offerings limited. Stocks 
light, and trade buying freely at quota- 
tions. Millfeed in good demand, with the 
market 50c ton higher, and offerings light. 

Louis W. DePass. 





Mills Lose Chances for Wheat 

Cuicaco, I1x., Sept. 25.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Mills that Loos not sent in their 
reports on operations and stocks promptly 
have had their applications for wheat can- 
celed by the Food Administration Grain 
Corporation the past two days. Instead 
of there being 500 cars wanted, the num- 


The problem of ob-' 


Local office Grain - 


ber has been reduced to 224, In the last 
two days the Administration has handled 
197 cars, of which 41 went to store, 32 to 
local mills and 95 to outside mills. Sample 
grades of milling wheat sold at $2@2.14, 
and chicken f dealers took nine cars. 
Corn unsettled, with sales of old No. 2 
mixed for export at $2.10, track, New 
York, shipment by October. Market here 
today 1@5c higher, with No. 2 at $2.05@ 
2.0514; yellow, $2.05@2.07; white, $2.10. 
Oats unsettled, with No. 3 white Septem- 
ber price to %4¢ under, and standards 4c 
over September. Elevators were the best 
buyers. 
C. H, CHatren, 


SEEK ARGENTINE WHEAT 


Japanese and Spanish Governments Investi- 
gate Conditions—Cereal Export Duty 
Pl d—Crop Prospects Still Good 

Buenos Armes, Aug. 25.—It can still be 
asserted with assurance that climatic con- 
ditions for the growing crops in Argen- 
tina have never been better at this stage 
of the year. Reports from every point of 
the cereal region coincide in optimism in 
this respect. 

Some people are beginning to . ask 
whether there will be adequate outlet for 
the large wheat harvest which is antici- 
pated. The British government is not ex- 
hibiting any great anxiety at present for 
Argentine wheat, and it looks as if it 
would prefer to exhaust every other 
source of supply before coming here for 
it, as a last resort. It is not impossible 
that political as well as economic consid- 
erations have their part in this attitude. 

Wheat shipments from Argentina are, 
and have been for some time, virtually 
at a standstill. The Spanish ambassador 
visited the president of the Republic yes- 
terday in connection with contemplated 
large purchases of wheat by Spain. He 
is reported to have said that the Spanish 
government is in a position to make the 
necessary arrangements for the over-sea 
transport. An emissary of the Japanese 
government was due to arrive here yester- 
day to ascertain under what conditions 
Argentine wheat could be exported to 
Japan. 








DUTY ON CEREAL EXPORTS 


The budget proposals of the govern- 
ment were presented to congress this 
week. They involve a duty on all ex- 
ports; including cereals, and it is being 
sought to make the tax effective as from 
Sept. 1, 1917. The following are details 
of the export duties projected: 

“As from Sept. 1, 1917, to Dee. 31, 
1918, all articles at present exported free 
of duty and not subject to special permits 
shall be charged an export duty of 2 per 
cent on their value at the moment of ship- 
ment, with the exception of the following, 
upon which shall be charged the specific 
duties which this law establishes.” 

A list is then given of products, which 


includes these cereals: 
Specific duties, 


$ gold 
Oats, 1,000 MMOS . wc cc seiccicccccccd .° mie 
pA 8” See eee rea 1.50 
Linseed, 1,000 kiloB .......-...eeeeeee 6.31 
CODE Ee ENO by vs oo ds #s 0's 0's p00 *.eb 0s 1.66 
a ee | eer eee eee eee 3.25 


The executive power will fix periodical- 
ly, in gold currency, the value of export 
products in accordance with current mar- 
ket prices, taking into account the quota- 
tions in the foreign markets. These val- 
ues shall serve as the basis for the col- 
lection of duties at all the custom-houses 
of the nation. a 

Precisely what those specific taxes 
would involve as regards cereals will be 
seen by stating (in Argentine gold) the 
present approximate values, which are: 
wheat, $70; corn, $52; linseed, $100; oats, 
$44,—all per metric ton. 

Argentine cereal and flour exports to 
date, in metric tons, compared with totals 
at same period last year: 





Jan.1to Same period 
Aug. 23, 1917 1916 
WHOSE iS ic cc cb evives 765,167 1,581,970 
689,418 1,482,785 
61,396 484,479 
231,691 555,262 
52,239 91,951 
W. J. Lams 





New elevators are being built at Fort 
William, Ont., as follows: by M. Sellers 
& Son, 500,000 bus, cost $225,000, S. J. 
McQueen, contractor, Fort William; 
Canadian Feed Mfg. Co., 100,000 bus, 
modern. The Roy Milling Co. has com- 
pleted 65,000-bu elevator; cost, $75,000. 





September 26, 1917 
THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—per. 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks 
with comparisons, in bbls: : : 

Sept.22 Sept. 15 1916 1915 
Minneapolis ....432,605 459,345 338,660 487,815 
Duluth-Superior 82,700 25,710 27,000 30,740 
Milwaukee ..... 8,000 10,000 10,200 20.009 


Totals ....... 473,305 495,055 375,860 588,555 











Outside mills*..223,210 ...... 152,100 ..... 
Ag’gate sprg.696,515 ...... 527,960 ...., 
St. Louis. ...... 23,950 48,450 30,600 33,809 
St. Louist ..... 53,900 57,000 49,500 46,009 
Buffalo ........ 6,500 67,550 108,050 146,509 
Rochester ..... 7,800 3,800 13,300 14 609 
CHICAGO ...nsse0 23,750 25,250 20,225 2: 509 
Kansas City.... 54,050 60,300 67,800 6: 200 
Kansas City!...214,585 247,100 268,510 225.569 
ri, ee are 38,300 49,500 32,900 25.999 
Toledof ....... 77,195 92,015 66,405 53.559 


Nashville** ....163,110 131,655 100,220 95,339 
Portland, Oreg. 15,255 8,776 ...... ..... 
Beattie: i. 2804. % 13,065 13,295 27,585. 21,879 
Tacoma ....... 20,140 2,840 35,090 2:2 939 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percent iges 
of activity of mills at various points, The 
figures represent the rélation of actual ek- 


ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full. 


time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Sept. 23 Sept. 25 
Sept. 22 Sept. 15 1916 1915 
Minneapolis ...... 84 89 65 §101 
Duluth-Superior .. 90 71 77 "$5 
Outside mills* .... 81 73 55 90 
Average spring... 84 83 63 92 
Milwaukee ........ 66 84 41 81 
ee 47 86 75 83 
St. Louist ........ 69 74 82 76 
WO is eect. 6 52 40 65 §102 
Rochester ........ 38 19 66 22 
pO Pee 91 95 69 95 
Kansas City ...... 70 79 95 88 
Kansas City? ...,. 75 83 98 80 
WOMND. 46446. eviews 80 §103 68 54 
Le re 80 97 62 69 
Nashville** ........ 99 86 78 79 
Portland, Oreg.... 46 25 ee Pa 
DUCED... 5.0 ss siete eed 45 46 67 54 
SPOOR ceecincess 35 5 61 45 
yy eer 67 68 70 90 
Minnesota-Dakotas 84 83 63 92 
Other states ...... 64 66 71 17 
Flour output for week ending Sept. 22 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 1 per 
cent compared with week ending Sept. 15. 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 
tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 
tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 


Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo, 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 

§Operating seven days per week. 





CANADIAN MILLERS SEE BELL 


Confer with Food Official in New York Re- 
garding Plans for Industry in Dominion 
—Different Conditions to Meet 

New York, N. Y., Sept. 22.—A con- 
mittee of Canadian millers called upon 
J. F. Bell, chairman of the Millers’ Com- 
mittee of the United States Food Admin- 
istration, at his office in New York, last 
Thursday, to discuss with him the plans 
under which the industry this side of the 
Canadian boundary is working, and find 
out whether they could be applied to the 


operation of the Canadian mills in as 
satisfactory a manner, or if some other 
basis of operations for the Canadian mills 


was advisable. 

The point is made by the Canadian 
millers that, the situation in the Domin- 
ion being quite different from what it is 
here, in that there is a much smaller nun- 
ber of mills and the general trend of ship- 
ments is all in one direction, and that 
the same geographical reasons for sucli 
subdivisions as are in force in the United 
States do not exist in Canada, some 
slightly less cumbersome plan might be 
more feasible. 

It is understood that the Canadian mill- 
ers are to have a conference next week 
with the Canadian food administrator, at 
which these plans are to be discussed. _ 

Among the visiting committee were W. 
A. Black, managing director of the Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, Liev- 
tenant-Colonel A. E. Labelle, managing 
director St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co, 
Ltd., Montreal, and W. W. Hutchison, 
vice-president and eastern manager of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd, 
Montreal. 

WaALTeR QUACKENBUSH. 


The Marine News, New. York, recently 
contained an article giving details of @ 
plan for a new insurance exchange 
New York for marine risks, with methods 
similar to those of Lloyd’s, of London. 
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MASS CONVENTION OF BAKERS 





Chicago Meeting a Notable One—Bakers Uphold Action of War Emergency 
Council—Henry W. Stude Elected President—Big Publicity Fund 
Subscribed — Continued Support Pledged Govern- 
ment—Patriotism Keynote of Meeting 


The twentieth annual convention of the 
National Association of Master Bakers, 
held in Chica Sept. 17-21, as was ex- 
pected, proved to be the banner one in 
the history of the organization, both from 
the standpoint of attendance and the 
quality of the papers read. It was esti- 
mated that around 700 bakers were pres- 
ent, in addition to some 400 salesmen and 
supply men of all kinds. 

The weather was ideal throughout the 
week. Notwithstanding the numerous out- 
side attractions, the visitors paid close at- 
tention to business and all the sessions 
were largely attended. At no time did 
interest lag in the proceedings, and the 
programme was carried through on sched- 
ule time. Too much credit cannot be 
given to the various committees under 
whose direction the programme was ar- 
ranged. d 

Monday, Sept. 17, was devoted to regis- 
tration and getting acquainted, with a re- 
ception in the evening. The first business 
session was called promptly at 10 a.m., 
Sept. 18, by President Samuel F. McDon- 
ald. The scene was an inspiring one. The 
room was crowded to capacity and all stood 
and sang while the orchestra played the 
“Star Spangled Banner.” Afterwards, 
H. R. Clissold, the veteran editor of the 
Bakers’ Helper and a loyal supporter of 
the organization, asked for divine guidance 
during the deliberations of the week. 

Following the reading by the secretary 
of messages of congratulations and well- 
wishes from various associations, Presi- 
dent McDonald read his annual address 
which, in part, follows: 


Address of President McDonald 


“Cheap vaudeville stunts will no longer 
serve in this business. I take it that the 
baking business will increasingly become, 
using a common expression, ‘A man’s job.’ 
I believe there were as many weathered 
the past year’s gale as deserved to. 

“It may sound harsh, but I feel they 
could not justify their existence, and were 
never really justified in engaging in busi- 
ness. They would have been far better off 
as members of some larger organization. 
Volume of business is the solution of the 
big problem which the industry has to 
face, or rather a disproportionate over- 
head expense per barrel of flour baked. 

“The whole trend of thought in the in- 
dustry is toward a reduction of this ratio. 
The man lacking in intelligence who en- 
gages in the baking business and makes a 
poor bread which he sells at a low price, 
does much to keep up the practice of 
home baking. By just so much he sub- 
tracts from the volume of business of the 
more deserving baker. 

“We must arrive at a condition where 
it is possible for the baker to invest more 
of his capital in ingredients, and reduce 
the amount represented by overhead 
charges. He may have to be content with 
even a smaller percentage of profit than 
is now obtained. Indeed, I venture to re- 
call the prediction made by L. J. Kolb, at 
Richmond, that the baker eventually will 
be satisfied to make the ordinary profit on 
flour that the grocer gets over the miller’s 
price. 

“All of you know that, as a matter of 
fact, the higher the cost of materials the 
better bargain does the consumer get from 
the baker. Proportionately, the incentive 
should be less for home baking. 


CLOSER RELATIONS NEEDED 


“I find in this situation many lessons to 
the baking industry, and the first of these 
is the absolute need of getting closer to- 
gether in associations of various sorts and 
more general co-operation, not only be- 
tween the bakers in any given community, 
but between the several communities of 
the country, 

“The man who looks down on his job will 
soon find the community looking down on 
him. The baking industry is big enough 
to engross the talents of the most wide- 
awake and practical man of the country. 

Having come to a proper view of our 
own industry, we have a right to demand 
that the public recognize it at its true 
value. We have made a small beginning 
at this big task during the last year. We 


have met with success which it was hardly 
fair to hope for when we started~in the 
work. 

“The public must be educated to a 
proper understanding of the baking in- 
dustry and the conditions surrounding it. 
It must know that a large measure of what 
we sell is service, and must be given to un- 
derstand that only through increased vol- 
ume of business is there to be hope of a 
lower price for that service. In other 
words, the service performed by the bak- 
er will be greater as he is more depended 
upon for the service. When these condi- 
tions come about, the baker will have justi- 
fied his existence, the fellow who has 
blundered into this industry simply be- 
cause it looked easy will be eliminated, 
and the debilitating effects of his presence 
upon the industry will disappear. 


LESSONS OF THE YEAR ~ 


“Pruning of expense accounts and forc- 
ing home the idea that profit must come 
from increased volume have been among 
the severe lessons of the last year. The 
purging of this severe medicine, while it 
may have been unpleasant, in the end may 
prove beneficial. 

“A business cannot be done on a close 
basis without a cost-accounting sysicia, © 
it is necessary to business judgment and 
one is not worth much without the other. 

“A larger production of wheat-in the 
United States and Canada is absolutely 
necessary. The abnormal conditions sur- 
rounding bread and the baking business 
are due to insufficient production of wheat 
this year. This being true, bakers and 
millers should bend every effort toward 
encouraging a large increase in the 1918 
crop. 

“The baker is always fighting the con- 
sumers’ battle. There is no condition 
which damages the‘baker that does not 
equally damage the housewife. Yet it 
seems that the unorganized public is in- 
different to the sensational attacks made 
by a misinformed press and self-seeking 
politicians who try to lay the blame of all 
of the present abnormal conditions on the 
baker. I wonder how many of these pub- 
lic complainers know that as a matter of 
fact, more money is spent annually for 
confectionery than for bread. 

“The public will gain just as much as 
the baker when the sunlight of truth is let 
in on the present confused situation. The 
high price of labor, steel, iron, leather, 
feed, gasoline, lumber, shoes, clothing and 
many other things affect the cost of mak- 
ing bread. In the opinion of the public, it 
would seem that flour is the only thing 
that enters into prices. This is another 
emphasis of the need of educational pub- 
licity. 

EFFECT OF $2 MINIMUM 

“As an artificial stimulant to wheat 
production, Congress has guaranteed a 
minimum price of $2 for the 1918.crop. At 
the same time it delegates to the farmer 
the right to hoard farm products. These 
are conditions tending to build up exces- 
sive bread costs. The farmer, guaranteed 
a $2 minimum, may quickly realize that a 

(Continued on page 932.) 





Oklahoma’s Great Crops 

In spite of a heavy reduction in its 
corn crop because of the July-August 
drouth and heat wave, the total crop of 
foodstuffs produced in Oklahoma this 
year promises to exceed every record of 
that state. The crops, with forecast of 
those not yet safely harvested, follow, ac- 
cording to Department of Agriculture 
figures: wheat, 31,700,000 bus; corn, 36,- 
300,000; oats, 28,300,000; potatoes, 3,500,- 
000. To these should be added a pros- 
pective great production of Kafir corn 
and similar crops. 





Meeting of Southwestern Millers 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 22.—About 100 
millers attended a special meeting of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League in Kansas 
City today. The conference, which was 
held at the Muehlebach Hotel, lasted from 
early in the day until evening. 

Practically the entire time was devoted 
to discussion of various difficulties arising 


out of the Food Administration control of 
milling and the grain trade. It developed 
that nearly all current difficulties are due 
to lack of wheat movement from farms; 
and plans were discussed for informing 
wheat growers more fully in regard to the 
fixed price and the certainty that it will 
not be changed. 

A. J> Hunt, chairman of the southwest- 
ern division of the Milling Division of the 
Food Administration, was the principal 
speaker. C. V. Popping acted as secretary. 

Earlier in the day a meeting of the 
southwestern advisory committee of the 
Milling Division was held, with Mr. Hunt 
presiding. R. E. Srerurne. 





WORLD CROP TOTALS LARGER 


Increase of 3.3 Per Cent Shown in Wheat 
Yield for Principal Countries Which Have 
Reported—Big Gain in Corn and Oats 


An increase of 3.3 per cent over 1916 in 
the world’s wheat crop for the principal 
countries which have reported is shown by 
statistics made public by the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome and the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The oat crop shows a large gain of near- 
ly one-fifth, and corn more than one-fourth 
larger than last year. 

The wheat total is placed at 1,665,489,- 
000 bus, including Algeria, the latest coun- 
try to report, with a total of 29,715,000 
bus, an increase of 1.9 per cent over 1916. 

The world’s barley crop is given as 
464,289,000 bus, an increase of 2.4 per cent 
over 1916; rye, 89,950,000, an increase of 
10.7 per cent; oats, 1,995,504,000, an in- 
crease of 19.9 per cent; corn, 3,273,996,000, 
an increase of 25.3 per cent. 

Algeria’s oat crop of 18,946,000 bus is 
nearly twice that of last year, showing an 
increase of 44.2 per cent, while the barley 
crop of 33,208,000 bus is 7.7 per cent less. 





NORWAY PARTS WITH FLOUR 


Consignment of 80,000 Sacks Held at New 
York Sold to Food Administration and 
Offered to Baking Trade There 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—Eighty thousand sacks of 
flour, originally destined for Norway but 
held here for some time, have been se- 
cured by the Food Administration after 
negotiations with the Norwegian govern- 
ment, and are now being offered for sale 
to the baking trade. The flour js princi- 
pally export patent, and will be offered 
direct to large bakers, and through job- 
bers to small bakers. It should materially 
ease the situation here. Price as fixed by 
a committee of Produce Exchange mem- 
bers representing mills which shipped the 
flour is: all export patents, $13.25; first 
clears, $12.25 and $11.90 per sack of 220 
lbs, according to quality. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 





July Exports Increase 


July exports from the United States 
showed in general a large increase; also 
the exports for the seven months ending 
with July. Wheat exports, July, 5,059,242 
bus, valued at $13,313,200; July, 1916, 
6,354,807, valued at $7,729,911. Flour ex- 
ports, July, 747,333 bbls, valued at $7,894,- 
776; July, 1916, 939,531, valued at $5,096,- 
837. Total wheat exports seven months 
1917 ending July, 83,636,401 bus, valued 
at $192,946,919; in 1916, seven months, 
89,144,225, valued at $115,930,275; flour, 
seven months 1917, 6,862,016 bbls, valued 
at $62,555,625; in 1916, 9,490,199, valued 
at $53,048,787. 


London Exchange 





London exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 
Sight 3-day 60-day 
Sept. 10 2.2... $4.75% $ -»@4.75% $4.72 
Sept. 20 ...... 4.75% ......@4.75% 4.72 
Sept. 21 ...... 4.75% ......@4.75% 4.72 
Sept. 23 ...... 4.75% 4.75%@4.75% . 4.72 
Sept. 24 ...... 4.75% +++ @4.75% 4.72 
Sept. 26 ...... 4.75% -++»-@4.75% 4.72 
Three-day guilders were quoted today 


(Sept. 25) at 41%. 
AT 8ST. LOUIS 

London exchange at St. Louis was quoted 
as follows: 

Sight 

Pee $4.75% 


60-day 
$4.70 % 


3-day 


Sept. 17-22 $4.74% 





Venezuela corn crop prospects are re- 
ported “extraordinarily »” and it is 
stated that if present prices in the United 
States for corn are maintained until the 
new Venezuela crop is in, the trial ship- 
ment of 80 tons recently made may be 
followed by other large cargoes, 
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FIX COAST WHEAT PRICES 


Food Officials Decide on $2.05 No. 1 Northern 
at North Pacific Ports, and $2.10 at 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Sept. 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—For more than a week the 
Food Administration officials have been 
considering the California and the Pacific 
Northwest wheat and grain situation, two 
distinct propositions based on conditions 
differing from those in other parts of the 
country. On Saturday, in conference with 
the representatives of the Pacific north- 
western grain producers and handlers, a 
settlement was agreed upon in regard to 
handling Pacific Northwest wheat. 

With the assistance of the shipping 
board, the Food Administration has been 
given assurance of over-sea transport for 
Pacific Northwest grain, and it therefore 
is able to make a base price for north Pa- 
cific export coast ports on an over-sea 
basis, instead of the previous footing of 
a price based on rail transport to Chicago. 

The price unanimously agreed upon is 
to be $2.05, No. 1 northern, or equivalent, 
at Portland, Seattle and Tacoma, for bulk 
wheat, with usual premium for sacked 
wheat. In order to adjust difficulties of 
the new federal grading act the Food Ad- 
ministration, until further notice, will 
purchase everything below No. 3 grade on 
sample. 

The difficulties that arose in the Cali- 
fornia wheat situation were due to the 
fact that California is a wheat-importing 
state; that the freight differential of 621,c 
off Chicago, the declared base of govern- 
ment wheat price, works harder on Cali- 
fornia than any other part of the’country; 
that the Pacific Northwest base has been 
fixed at $2.05 per bu; that Australian 
wheat and flour is available at less than 
the base price in any event; and that the 
federal grading act gives rise to complaint 
from growers of wheat below No. 3 grade. 

As a result of a compromise between all 
of these difficulties, the Administration 
has determined that the government price 
shall be $2.10 per bu bulk wheat at San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, and that all 
wheat below No. 3 will be bought on sam- 
ple. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





AUSTRALIAN FLOUR RUMOR 


Report of Arrival of Huge. Quantities on 
Pacific Coast Appears Unfounded— 
Large Amount on Way 


A press bulletin recently issued with 
the apparent authority of the Food Ad- 
ministration stated definitely that the flour 
markets of the Pacific Coast had been 
thrown into -confusion by the arrival of 
90,000 bbls of Australian flour, which was 
being sold at $8@9 per bbl, and that 60,000 
bbls more were on the way. 

Concerning this report The Northwest- 
ern Miller has received the following tele- 
grams from its representatives: 


From Seattle, dated Sept. 25: 

Best information obtainable is that only 
a few thousand barrels of Australian flour 
have arrived at San Francisco. Total en- 
gagements so far made amount to 70,000 
bbls. The owners of this are attempting 
to arrange with the Wheat Export Corpo- 
ration to take it over, but these arrange- 
ments are not yet closed. If they fail, the 
flour will be offered locally in California. 
It is bought at a price which would permit 
selling at $9 per bbl. 

Three or four cargoes of Australian 
wheat are being shipped to the Pacific 
Coast. The total engagements of Aus- 
tralian wheat so far aggregate 300,000 bus. 

From San Francisco, dated Sept. 25: 

Investigation of the Food Administra- 
tion bulletin that 90,000 bbls of Australian 
flour have arrived in California, with 60,- 
000 more on the way, indicates that little 
or no flour has been delivered to date, but 
that a large cargo is en route. This. will 
presumably not be offered on this market, 
arrangements having been made to deliver 
it to the allies. 





Beginning Oct. 1, 1917, five cargo ships 
will be placed in South American service 
by the government Shipping Board under 
charter to the W. R. Grace Co., New York, 
though controlled by the federal . board. 
Fortnightly trips will be made, it is ex- 
pected, between New York and Valpa- 
raiso, Chile, via the Panama Canal. The 
total tonnage of the five ships is 27,500. 
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Minneapouis, Tuespay, Sept. 25, 1917 








The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 26,740 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending Sept. 22) 432,605 bbls, 
against 338,660 in 1916, 487,815 in 1915, 
and 897,160 in 1914. Today 22 mills are 
in operation, and if sufficient wheat is 
received here the output should show an 
increase. A year ago, mills made 288,730 
bbls. 

* #*# 

The present situation in the milling 
business, while unprecedented, is exactly 
what millers predicted it would be. 
Throughout the summer, buyers generally 
permitted their stocks of flour to dwindle 
dangerously near the vanishing point, in 
anticipation of the government establish- 
ing a low price on wheat. Since the price 
took effect Sept. 1, and there is no further 
chance of any big variation, buyers every- 
where are in the market, and all want im- 
mediate delivery. The consequence is that 
the mills are utterly unable to promptly 
care for customers’ requirements. In 
some sections it is claimed that an actual 
shortage of flour is imminent. 

Northwestern mills throughout the last 
three weeks have reported a veritable ava- 
lanche of inquiries. In any one week they 
could readily have sold more than 30 days’ 
output. Their chief concern has been to 
appease their customers and spread over 
as big a territory as possible the limited 
quantity of flour they had to offer. They 
are kept busy explaining why they cannot 
sell more. 

The movement of wheat to date has 
been disappointing. At no time have mills 
been able to get anywhere near enough 
wheat to satisfy them. Current arrivals 
are distributed as equitably as possible by 
the Grain Corporation, and mills are 
forced to get along as well as they can 
with what little is available. Many mills 
are simply getting enough to keep them 
running from day to day. 

Most Minneapolis mills have their out- 
put of family flour and first clear con- 
tracted for, for the next 30 days, and 
others are similarly situated as to second 
clear. Demand for the latter, however, is 
not active, and there is apparently a little 
surplus of this grade on the market, judg- 
ing by the wide range in values. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $11.10 
@11.25 per 196 lbs in wood. 


* #* 


Minneapolis mills report a steady de- 
mand for millfeed in mixed cars, and any 
surplus after filling contracts is absorbed 
by this trade. Although mills are running 
stronger, they have little to offer. Con- 
sequently, they are in a position to hold 
prices firm. 

Jobbers report a light demand for feed. 
Buyers seem to have filled current re- 
quirements, and are awaiting lower prices. 
Jobbers say that during the past week 
interior mills have been offering feed quite 
freely in this market at prices lower than 
those quoted here. 

City mills quote bran in mixed cars with 
flour at $31@82 ton, in 100-lb sacks; 
standard middlings, $36; flour middlings, 
$47@48; red dog, in 140-lb sacks, $56@58. 


THE NORTHWESTERN WHEAT SITUATION 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis are still 
running much below requirements. For 
the last few days they have averaged 
about 400 cars daily. Of the wheat re- 
ceived, 85 per cent is divided among Min- 
neapolis mills, while 15 per cent is allot- 
ted to interior Minnesota mills, according 
to their requisition orders and capacity. 
As long as receipts continue light, there 
will undoubtedly be complaint from some 


mills that they are not getting their fair 
quota, 

Disappointment is expressed with ar- 
rivals at terminals. It was felt that farm- 
ers, when they realized that there was no 
chance of the government reconsidering its 
action and setting a higher price, would 
market their wheat in larger volume. The 
opposite, however, has been the result. 
Farmers see that there is no incentive to 
sell now, and have delivered only where 
they could do so conveniently. They have 
the assurance of the government that they 
will get $2 bu for their 1918 crop, and they 
are already planning for this. They are 
working overtime to get as much land 
plowed as possible before the ground 
freezes. When fieldwork is no longer pos- 
sible, they will probably begin hauling 
grain to market. 

A meeting of the grain commission men 
of Minneapolis was held during the week, 
and the following circular, issued by the 
local office of the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation, was sent to all country 
shippers in the Northwest: 

“From all points taking the same rate 
of freight to Minneapolis and Duluth, all 
spring wheat must be shipped to Minne- 
apolis. 

“Shipment of spring wheat must take 
preference over all other grain. 

“No shipments of spring wheat should 
be made to country mills without your first 
being sure that proper authority has been 
given by the Milling Division of the 
United States Food Administration to 
such country mills to receive spring wheat. 

“All orders received from country mills 
should bear the Milling Division Food Ad- 
ministration requisition number on which 
shipments from you are to apply. When 
shipments are made, this office should be 
advised.of the car number, grade, weight 
or car capacity. destination, and requisi- 
tion number against which shipment ap- 
plies. 

“If any difficulty is experienced in ob- 
taining cars, notice should be given to this 
office promptly, stating the point at 
which cars are required and the number 
necessary to move wheat actually on hand, 
and corrective measures will be applied 
promptly. - 

“All amber durum of the grades 1, 2 
and 3 should be shipped to Minneapolis. 
All other durum should be shipped to 
Duluth: these instructions to apply to 
points having the same freight rate to 
both markets.” 

It is expected that this order will result 
in increased receipts of wheat at north- 
western terminals. The order spécifically 
states that wheat shipments be given pref- 
erence over all other grain. An important 
feature of the order is that country mills 
cannot get wheat out of interior elevators 
without first obtaining authority from the 
Grain Corporation in Minneapolis. 

Frank L. Carey, the government buyer 
in this market, last week caused an order 
to be posted on ’change to the effect that 
hereafter dealers are required to submit 
samples of mixed wheat to the.Grain Cor- 
poration. The committee appointed by 
the Corporation will place a price on each 
lot submitted. This means that the dis- 
count heretofore prevailing on mixed 
wheat is canceled. 

The Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission recently recommended to 
Herbert C. Hoover that the federal grain 
inspection rules as applied to wheat be 
suspended. Governor Burnquist, of Min- 
nesota, has also recommended the same 
thing. The action was taken because of 
the complaints received from country 
shippers that federal grading was not fair 
to farmers, inasmuch as a small percentage 
of field seed materially lowered the grade. 
Hereafter all wheat grading under No. 3 
will be sold by sample. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILIS 


Special reports of 55 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 


capacity of 45,400 bbls, show that in the 


week ending Sept. 22 they made 223,210 
bbls of flour (representing 1,004,000 bus 
of wheat), against 152,100 in 1916. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 25 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 22 were in operation Sept. 25: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

George C. Christian & Co.'s mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
Cc, EB and F mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B, C 
(one-half), D, BE, F and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill, 


MINNESOTA INTERIOR MILL PRICES 

A common basis on which flour is being 
sold by mills at interior points in Minne- 
sota, in less than car lots, in 49-lb cotton 
sacks, is: patent, $11.40@11.50; straight, 
$11.20@11.30. 

The approximate prices at which mills 
at interior points in Minnesota are selling 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour are $33 
@34 for bran, in 100-lb sacks, $38@39 for 
shorts, and $50@651 for flour middlings. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Sept. 22, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in bush- 

els (000’s omitted) : 
1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 


Minneapolis .....2,268 8,747 4,349 4,212 4,443 
Duluth ........ *1,351 1,214 5,279 4,668 4,043 
S| eer Re 8,619 4,961 9,628 8,880 8,486 
Duluth, bonded... ... 56 186 152 260 


Totale ........ .-. 56,017 9,814 9,032 8,746 
*Includes Canadian, 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to Sept. 22, 
1917, were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1917 1916 1915 1914 

Minneapolis .. 7,869 11,275 14,942 19,543 
Duluth ....... *2,271 8,571. 12,750 13,492 
Total 27,692 33,035 


8 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ..... 08 559 557 





Totals ...... 14,954 28,251 33,592 


*Includes Canadian, 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Sept.'22, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), were: 








1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 
Minneapolis... 154 6,573 316 6,272 8,742 
Duluth ....*1,241 6,764 2,814 56,169 7,763 

Totals ... 1,895 12,337 3,130 11,441 16,505 


Duluth, b’d’d .... 111 116 254 376 
3,246 11,695 16,881 








Totals ... .... 12,448 
*Includes Canadian. 


CANADIAN WHEAT FOR MILLS 


Announcement was made in Minne- 
apolis today that Frank L. Carey, local 
agent of the Grain Corporation, had com- 
pleted negotiations for the purchase of 
500,000 bus of Canadian wheat. The wheat 
is to be shipped to Minneapolis immediate- 
ly for the use of northwestern mills. It 
will tide them over until the movement of 
wheat in the Northwest has become liberal 
enough to keep the mills —_— at ca- 
Hmrene In case the movement is long de- 
ayed, it is said more Canadian wheat will 
be brought here. 

WASHBURN-CROSBY CO. ANNUAL 
e annual meeting of stockholders and 
tors of the Washburn-Crosby Co. was 
held in Minneapolis Sept. 24. Many of 
branch office managers of the company 
re present. Frank F. Henry, of Buf- 
o, and T. C. Estee, of New York City, 
ere among those here. 
In the evening, a dinner was given by 
e r= to its guests, at the Minne- 
polis Club. 

MINNESOTA MILLERS’ CLUB 
At the annual meeting of the Minne- 
sota Millers’ Club, held in Minneapolis 
Sept. 18, S. C. Eckenbeck was elected 
Spe C. S. Olson vice-president, H. 

. Wright treasurer, and L. H. Pinney, 
secretary. 







LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

The Long Prairie Milling Co. has moved 

its mill from Browerville to Hawley, 
Minn. 


Harry Bresky, of Bresky Bros., Boston, 
was in Minneapolis early in the week call- 
ing on shippers. 

B. P. D. V. Kier, of the Holbak (Den- 
mark) Steam Milling Co., is a Minneapolis 
visitor this week. 


A. C. Smith, flour jobber, of Columbus, . 


Ohio, is in Minneapolis today calling on 
mills with which he does business. 
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Frank H. Knighton, of Samuel Knight- 
on & Son, New York City, was in Minne- 
apolis Sept. 22, calling on millers. 

George A. Parker, of Wilson & Parker, 
flour brokers, Jacksonville, Fla., is in Min- 
ray today visiting the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. 


B. H. Wunder, flour broker, New York, 
was in Minneapolis Sept. 22-24. From 
here he went to Kansas City and the 
Southwest. 

The Ivanhoe (Minn.) Mill, which has 
been idle eight years, is being remodeled 
and will be operated by R. Smith and 


* Peter Wishy. 


Frank M. Rosekrans, of the Rosekrans- 
Snyder Co., flour, grain and feeds, Phila- 
delphia, was in Minneapolis Sept. 20 call- 
ing on the trade. 

C. B. Dempsey, who has been repre- 
senting the Mills of Albert Lea in Iowa 
and Illinois, has resigned, and is open for 
another engagement. 

J. R. Smith, of the Davidson-Smith Co., 
grain, Fort William and Winnipeg, is in 
Minneapolis today calling on his local rep- 
resentative, George G. Riegger. 

The Equity, Co-operative Exchange, St. 
Paul, has offered to turn over its elevator 
to the Food Administration on condition 
that the government pay the cost of 
operation. 

C. B. Jenkins, manager of the Nobles- 
ville (Ind.) Milling Co., passed through 
Minneapolis Sept. 19 en route to Roch- 
ester, Minn., where Mrs. Jenkins is receiv- 
ing surgical treatment. 

Minneapolis mills this week have been 
requested by the government to make bids 
on unlimited quantities of flour for ex- 
port. The flour is wanted, presumably, 
for the use of American troops abroad. 

W. H. Collins, of New York, president 
of the General Baking Co., was in Minne- 
apolis Sept. 20. He had been attending 
the bakers’ convention in Chicago, and 
came to the Northwest to look into the 
flour situation. 

Members of the eastern flour trade who 
have visited the Northwest recently, state 
that they are meeting with great difficulty 
in securing enough flour to take care of 
their urgent needs. One man who stated 
he needed 30,000 bbls was unable to secure 
more than one car. 

Charles P. Bloome, general manager of 
Magaziners Model Bakery & Flour 
Agency, and president of the Ritter 
Wholesale Grocery Co., Springfield, Mass., 
passed through Minneapolis, Sept. 23, 
from the bakers’ convention in Chicago, 
en route to the Pacific Coast. 

North Dakota State Fire Marshal Reade 
has appointed a flying squadron of 15 
deputies whose duty it will be to inspect 
elevators and order increased fire protec- 
tion where it is deemed necessary. These 
men were appointed on account of the 
many elevator fires in that state recently. 

The annual meeting of the St. Paul 
Milling Co. was held Sept. 18. Of this 
company T. J. Hevener is president, W. J. 
Jameson vice-president, J. F.. Diefenbach 
secretary and William F. Kelm treasurer. 
ese gentlemen, with James G. Lawrence, 
of Wabasha, Minn., constitute the board 

directors, 

The George C. Bagley Elevator Co., of 
inneapolis, has taken over the plant of 
he Selby (S. D.) Milling Co. John Nusz, 
anager of the old company, will remain 
as buyer and bookkeeper. The Bagley 
concern is also operating the mill at Glen- 
ham, S. D., of which C. J. Hanstrom is 
manager and head miller. 

The Wernli-Anderson Co., Minneapolis, 
has filed a claim against the Chamber of 
Commerce membership of Bert P. Mun- 
son, who failed recently. The complaint 
alleges that Mr. Munson owes the plaintiff 
upwards of $11,000, and asks that the 
membership be sold to help satisfy this 
claim. A meeting is to be held Sept. 28 to 
consider it. 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

William Nettleton, miller, is with the St. 
Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. 

George L. Crowell, miller, has gone t0 
work in the mill at Glenham, S. D. 

F. B. Ewald, Jr., who recently took over 
the mill at New Leipzig, N. D., is remodel- 
ing the plant. 

Herman F. Betow, late of Plainview, 
Texas, is now second miller for the St 
Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. 

(Continued on page 941.) 
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ANOTHER WEEK OF PATIENCE 


The week just ended was another one 
of patience-taxing waiting for the millers 
of the Southwest. With the entire trade 
willing and anxious to buy flour and the 
Food Administration unable to create 
wheat supplies out of thin air, millers 
were forced to sit at their desks and won- 
der when brighter days would come. 

Some millers still have some wheat on 
hand, and they are running. These mill- 
ers are the ones who correctly anticipated 
that the fixing of the wheat price would 
check the movement from farms, and 
stocked up in advance, selling flour 
against the wheat at old prices. There 
was, however, a limit to how much these 
forehanded millers dared to. accumulate, 
and a month’s running is cutting down 
their stocks. By the end of another week, 
the best of them will be nearing the end 
of their wheat resources. 

Meanwhile, the larger number of mill- 
ers did not care to accumulate the high- 
priced wheat, even against flour sales. 
These now have little or no wheat. Many 
of them have been practically out of sup- 
plies for 10 days, while some have literal- 
ly had no wheat and not operated their 
plants since the first week of September. 
This last week, the Food Administration 
managed to get a little wheat to those in 
the direst need, and yesterday and today 
some mills were started up on half-time 
that had not run for a fortnight. 

A slight measure of relief comes through 
the relatively large supply of soft wheat. 
Receipts at Kansas City are largely of this 
variety, and a considerable part of the 
country movement is of like character. 
Some mills are using a moderate amount 
of this wheat in their mixture. Others 
are simply making soft wheat flour and 
selling it as soft wheat flour wherever they 
can find new trade. 

All of this trouble is, of course, due to 
the small wheat movement from farms. Im- 
mediately following announcement of the 
“fixed price’ a wave of rebellion among 
grain growers overspread the Southwest. 
In certain quarters, this was either pur- 
posely or ignorantly exaggerated. Stories 
were spread to the effect that the two dol- 
lar minimum wheat price established by 
Congress on next year’s crop applied as 
well to the 1917 crop. Efforts were also 
made to attribute the faults of the federal 
grain inspection “dockage” system to the 
Food Administration, and many farmers 
freely condemned Mr. Hoover, officially 
and personally, when the grain buyer 
docked their wheat for weed seeds, holding 
that they were guaranteed two dollars per 
bushel by Congress, regardless of the kind 
and quality of wheat. 

The situation was unfortunately, not to 
say needlessly, complicated by both met- 
ropolitan and country newspaper news 
stories and editorial comment, in which 
the farmer was more or less openly en- 
couraged to hold his wheat in an attempt 
to force a reconvention of the Garfield 
board with a view to‘authorizing a higher 
Price. In spite of the fact that any miller 
in the Southwest would have given a liberal 
sum for the privilege of being permitted 
to pay more than the fixed price for wheat, 
circumstantial newspaper stories accused 
the industry of robbing the farmer by 
er him less than the “guaranteed 

rice,” 

_All of this will, of course, wash out in 
time, but the effect up to the present has 

n to encourage the farmer to hold his 
wheat in hope of the newspapers and con- 
gressman being able to “do something for 
him.” The best-informed men in the 


trade believe that as soon as the farmer 
realizes that the fixed price is a reasonable 
and just one, and that it will under no 
circumstances be raised, he will sell his 
wheat freely. At the moment, seeding is, 
of course, an added reason for light farm 
deliveries. 

In the .meantime, such wheat as does 
move is being fairly distributed among all 
mills by the Milling Division of the Food 
Administration in co-operation with 
agents of the Grain Corporation. Under 
the plan adopted, all millers are required 
to make Lap pence upon the Milling Di- 
vision for supplies, and are then ad- 
vised as to the country points and the ship- 
pers with which the supplies will originate, 
At the same time, the Food Administra- 
tion is directing the shipment of a suffi- 
cient supply to this market to meet some 
part of the requirements of mills located 
here. 


OUTSIDE MILLIS COMPLAIN 


A feature of the situation is the con- 
stant complaint of outside millers—to the 
eastward of Kansas City. Seeing the 
record of wheat receipts at Kansas City, 
and not knowing that the major part of 
the amount is soft wheat, these ers are 
insistent that they-are entitled to a part 
of the apparently available hard wheat. 
As a matter of fact, the hard winter 
wheat available for distribution is but a 
small fraction of the day-to-day require- 
ments of local millers, and is not even 
sufficient to supply those having army con- 
tracts, which must be taken care of. 

That eastern millers are in no way dis- 
criminated against is shown by the fact 
that two hard wheat mills in Kansas, not 
over 40 miles from Kansas City, have not 
had a car of hard wheat since Sept. 1. 
Where there is no hard wheat it is, of 
course, quite impossible for any hard 
wheat to be distributed. 

As conditions now stand, it is quite use- 
less for outside mills to make requisitions 
for wheat on this terminal. It is to be 
assumed that when, at some future time, 
the movement of wheat vag Sagara nor- 
mal, those mills will receive due and prop- 
er allotments of wheat; until that time, 
requisitions are valueless. 


ADMINISTRATION ORGANIZATION IMPROVED 


The period of light wheat movement has 
served to permit the more complete or- 
ganization of the Kansas City offices of 
the two divisions of the Food Administra- 
tion. The offices of the Grain Corporation, 
in charge of D. F. Piagzek, are now in 
good i 5 Tomy In the Milling Di- 
vision, A. J. Hunt, in charge of the south- 
western division, has- made further addi- 
tions to his office staff this week, and has 
other men engaged to come later. George 
W. Hoyland has been permanently en- 
gaged as Mr. Hunt’s chief executive 
assistant, and John R. Harold, until now 
in the grain business at Wichita, was this 
week added to the force. He has charge 
of a part of the regular routine corre- 
spondence. 





THE MILLING SITUATION 
The flour trade and general milling sit- 
uation is so closely associated with the 
business of the Food Administration and 
the wheat problem that it is difficult to de- 
scribe the market condition apart from it. 
Demand for flour is still several times 
the amount offered by mills. Most millers 
have a waiting list of customers, to be 
attended to in turn as wheat becomes 
available. Few are in ition to accept 
orders on lots of considerable size, since 
they prefer to hold their output in hand to 
take care of regular small-lot trade on 
mill brands. In the main, the smaller 
cotton sack trade is being fairly well 
taken care of, although many mills are 
days to weeks behind even in this depart- 
ment of distribution. 
Prices are now fairly well settled at 


around $9.95@10.05, bulk, Kansas City, 
sl 95 per cent oon hoc heey or 
short, fancy; faniily-trade ‘patent in’cotton 
Y's. Ta’ ldbtancte. mills are exceeding 
‘these prices, but, for the most part, millers 
are agreed that approximately this price 
level represents the allotted amount of 
profit, considering present operating con- 
ditions> . 
* * 

Feed is a fairly active market at full 
price. — are restricted by lighter 
running of mills. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 

senting a weekly capacity of 76,200 bbls, 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
THO WEGR sucdocccvcceccve 54,050 70 
TaOOE WEOR co.cc ccc soncusens 60,300 79 
ZORF BHO sicccccsgccvceces 67,800 95 
TWO Years AGO ..eecseseeee 63,200 88 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 64 mills in Nebraska, 
Olkahoma, Missouri and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 285,720 214,687 76 
Last week ....... 296,520 247,099 83 
Year ago ........ 267,120 . 263,608 98 
Two years ago... 279,420 225,658 80 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 3,390 bbls this week, 8,816 last week, 
13,977 a year ago and 6,099 two years ago. 

Out of 64 mills reporting, 46 reported 
domestic business good, 10 fair, and one 
slow and quiet. 


EXPORT OFFERS SOUGHT 


The Kansas City office of the Milling 
Division of the Food Administration this 
week issued a circular calling upon all 
millers in the Southwest to submit offers 
on export flour for shipment in October. 
The circular explained that lack of statis- 
tical information forbade attempt to allot 
orders in the manner proposed for ulti- 
mate adoption, and that, for the present, 
mills will make offers in usual fashion, 
subject to acceptance by Oct. 1. The re- 
quest for offers asks for prices on all 
grades and kinds of flour, basis jute 140- 
lb sacks, basis Atlantic port taking lowest 
rate from the mill. Sales are to be’ made 
on basis of draft payable on arrival, f.o.b. 
cars, seaboard. 

It is anticipated that offers submitted 
by most mills in the Southwest will neces- 
sarily be conditional upon the supply of 
wheat which may be available in October. 


KANSAS SEED WHEAT FUND 


The special seed wheat committee of the 
Kansas Council of Defense is distributing 
about $75,000 worth of seed wheat in 
western Kansas. It was originally pro- 
posed to raise a fund of $2,000,000 or more 
for supplying seed wheat in western dis- 
tricts, but the public response was not 
generous, and, at about the same time that 
this fact developed, it turned out that the 
western’ Kansas counties were mostly able 
to take care of their own needs and that 
state help was not especially necessary. 

Among the milling concerns which sub- 
scribed $500 or more to the state fund 
were: Kansas Milling Co., Red Star Mill- 
ing Co. and Wichita Flour Mills Co., 
Wichita; Kansas Flour Mills Co; Hays 
City Flour Mills; Dodge City Flour Mills; 
Lee-Warren Milling Co., Salina; Wall- 
Rogalsky eg | .» McPherson; Ar- 
kansas City Milling Co; Rea-Patterson 
Milling Co., Coffeyville; Security Flour 
Mills Co., Abilene; Willis Norton & Co. 
and Thomas Page Milling Co., Topeka; 
Ellsworth Mill & Elevator Co; Williamson 
Milling Co., Clay Center. 


WHEAT ACREAGE PROMISING 


While there is still considerable resent- 
ment over the $2 wheat price, all present 
indications point to the seeding of a full 
acreage of wheat in the Southwest this 
fall. The seed question appears not to be 
so great as at first indicated, and nearly 
all of western Kansas, where this year’s 
crop was almost a tetal failure, is going to 
get all the seed it needs. A further and 
even more important factor of influence 
upon the acreage is the fact that the soil is 
in splendid condition. Good rains have 
soaked the subsoil and put the surface in 
fine condition for plowing and receiving 
the seed. After all, the $2 price makes 


wheat the most profitable crop for central 


923 


_and western Kansas, a fact to which farm- 


ers, in spite of all talk, are not blind. 
2 NOTES .. 

The rebuilt mill of the Hobart (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co. will be put in opera- 
tion this week. 

August J. Bulte, vice-president of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, who “pe a part of the 
week in town, says his wg we to 
merely being patient and making the 
of the wheat scarcity situation. Their 
policy is to take care of their small-lot 
flour trade, regardless of prices which 
might be had elsewhere. 

Arthur C. Leflang, of the Lexington 
(Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co., who was 
among the millers in town Saturday, says 
that farmers in that territory come to 
town and “cuss” the government and then 
return home and continue seeding. He 
looks for a big acreage in Nebraska. The 
farmers, says Mr. Leflang, have a t 
deal more sense in the matter of wheat- 
seeding than the newspapers are giving 
them credit for. 





WICHITA 


Local mills report good export business 
to the West Indies. Eastern and local 
demand strong, and many of the larger 
mills, receiving more orders -unsolicited 
than they are able to fill, are withdrawing 
their salesmen from the road and are 
turning their attention to the securing of 
wheat supplies, which continues to be the 
millers’ greatest trouble. The majority of 
the mills are running full time, and prac- 
tically every mill in southern Kansas has 
its output sold for the 30 days allotted by 
the government. 

Wagon receipts of wheat to the mills 
are a little freer in some sections, and 
millers are of the opinion that as soon as 
fall planting is completed there will be a - 
general movement. However, farmers in 
southern Kansas and northern Oklahoma 
still voice opposition to the government 
price, and many are using their wheat for 
feed rather than to sell at $1.80@1.95, as 
corn is selling at $2.25 bu, and they con- 
sider wheat the cheapest feed they have. 

Prices steady and unchanged. Best 
Kansas hard wheat flour, around $11 bbl; 
straight bran, $1.50 per 100 Ibs; mill-run 
bran, $1.65; brown shorts, $2.10; gray 
shorts, $2.30; white shorts, $2.35; corn 
chop, $4.10,—straight or mixed cars, de- 
livered Kansas City rate points. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


General rains and warm weather, the 
past week put early corn out of danger of 
frost, but the bulk of the crop will require 
until Oct. 1 to mature.. Approximately 80 
per cent of the grain sorghums will ma- 
ture in the southern part of the state, but 
only an unusual delay of frost will mature 
these crops in the northwestern counties. 
The bulk of plowing is completed, and 
wheat-sowing is in full blast in many 
sections. In a few western counties some 
of the early sown wheat is up to fine 
stands, and is being pastured. 


NOTES 


E. D. Jones, superintendent of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation eleva- 
tors, was in town this week, having just 
returned from St. . 

J. W. Sauer, of the N. Sauer Milling 
Co., Cherryvale, and E. C. Merton, sales- 
manager, have been making a tour of their 
elevators and were in town this week. 

Secretary Franklin K. Lane has accept- 
ed an invitation to attend the Food Con- 
servation Congress, to be held here Oct. 9 
in conjunction with the annual Wheat 
Show. Several other federal officers, and 
governors from seven states, also will be 
in attendance, 

The Imboden mill, purchased recently 
by the Stevens-Scott Grain Co., will begin 
operation under the new management Oct. 
1, under the name of the Imperial Mills. 
The Stevens-Scott Grain Co. will retain 
offices in the Sedgwick Building, and will 
ship wheat from its line of elevators to 
the mill here. 

A few of the Wichita Board of Trade 
members continue to deal in seed wheat, 
but most of the trading has shifted to 
coarse grains. Many local dealers will 
close their offices Oct. 1, and will take up 
other lines of business. Car-lot receipts 
of wheat continue at around 15 cars a day, 
which apply on contracts made previous to 
the passage of the food control bill. 
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Conditions in the flour market have 
slowly eased up this week. Flour has 
been coming in with considerable freedom. 
Considerable new spring wheat flour has 
arrived, and relieved the situation some- 
what. There was complaint, however, 
over delayed delivery, on account of the 
slow movement, but the situation ‘is im- 


proving. 
The flour ple are watching with ex- 
treme care the changes in the feed mar- 


ket. With a fixed wheat price, the | 
variable quantity is the price of feed. 
When that goes down, naturally the price 
of flour is higher. 


EXPORT SITUATION 


Exports of wheat and flour are very 
small. The allies are not able to get 
American wheat of any amount, and sup- 

lies for the Belgian Relief have been so 
fimited that the allies, it is understood, 
have permitted the taking of some of their 
wheat. This situation was largely brought 
about by the fact that shipments were de- 
layed by the failure to get safe-conduct, 
and with the supplies down to a minimum 
in Belgium, it was necessary to get some 
to them at once. 

The statement has been made that the 
Food Administration has borrowed 100,- 
000 bus wheat at Baltimore from the Nor- 
wegians, to ship to the Belgians. The 
allies expect to have a good deal of Cana- 
dian wheat at the seaboard in a month, 
and then will begin shipping in greater 
volume. 

Exports of corn are in scattered 
amounts.. Some business is reported to 
special ports, but the price of Argentine 
corn is so much lower than the American 
that, where it can be used, American corn 
is shut out. Argentine corn is offered 
ci. New York at about $1.60, and ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 bus have been sold 
for importation. 

Export interest in oats was active up 
to the middle of the week, but since that 
time the Wheat Export Co. has been out 
of the market. It bought a number of 
cargoes of oats to fill cargo space during 
the time when wheat supplies were short. 
The vessels were kept moving, and the 
oats were transferred to the other side. 

There has been quite a good business in 
rye, and it is estimated that nearly 1,- 
000,000 bus -recently have been taken. 
There is also a good call for barley, and 
it is expected that rye and barley ship- 
ments will be on a good scale. 


NEUTRAL TON NAGE 


Insistent reports have again been in 
circulation that sooner or later the gov- 
ernment would arrange with the neutrals 
for the use of their vessels in the South 
American or far eastern trade. There has 
been further unloading of some of these 
ships, and the condition of the feed grain 
was quite unsatisfactory in some cases. 


CANAL AND LAKE COMPANY FORMED 


The Catskill & New York Steamboat 
Co. (Catskill Evening Line), operating 
on the Hudson River, the Shippers’ Navi- 
ation Co., Inc., operating on the New 
ork Barge Canal, and the Great Lakes 
Transit rporation, operating on the 
Great Lakes, have perfected traffic ar- 
rangements by which a through all-water 
steam freight service will be established 
between New York City and western lake 
ports for the handling of carload and less 
than carload package freight. This new 
through transportation route will be op- 
erated as the Hudson-Great Lakes Des- 
patch, and at the following rates: 

From New York City to Chicago, Mil- 
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waukee and Duluth. Class rates governed 
by official classification: 


1 2 R.25 $8 R.26 R28 4 5 6 
70) =6«63 53% 48 38% 39 «6-34 «629 «265 


From New York City to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis (canal, lake and rail) : 


1 2 R.26 8 R.26 R.28 4 5 66 
91 81 69 61 49 48% 42 36 30 


Rates are likewise provided to a num- 
ber of important points in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota on the St. Paul basis. These 
rates, which are substantially lower than 
all-rail rates, include marine insurance, 
and will also apply upon freight in car- 
loads from points within the New York 
lighterage limits. The tariff provides for 
a large number of commodity rates. 

The establishment of these through all- 
water rates will enable shippers to avail 
themselves of the state Barge Canal, 
which has been constructed at such great 
expense to the state of New York and is 
now approaching completion. 

The New York terminals for receipt of 
carload and less than carload freight are 
Pier 48, North River, Bush Docks, and 
Jay Street Terminal, Brooklyn. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S STRIKE SETTLED 


The strike precipitated upon the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Lines by 
about 3,000 of its dock hands last week, 
and which eventually extended to the Hol- 
land America line, had all the indications 
that it would tie up a good part of the 
port of New York for an indefinite time. 
The strike grew out of the re-employment 
by the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines of a foreman who had become ob- 
noxious. to the men, and had previously 
been discharged. 

On Thursday the government took a 
hand.in the matter, to the end that both 
sides readily agreed to arbitration and the 
case was taken up by the National Ad- 
justment Committee appointed by the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
Labor some months ago for the especial 
purpose of taking charge of such situa- 
tions, 

This committee consists of R. B. Stev- 
ens, vice-chairman of ‘the United States 
Shipping Board, W. A. Lippman, as- 
sistant secretary to the Secretary of War, 
T. V. O'Connor, president of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Union, and P. 
A. S. Franklin, president of the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Lines. 

Mr. Franklin agreed to suspend the 
foreman pending the settlement of the 
matter. The fact that this possibly seri- 
ous strike has been so promptly passed 
along to an arbitration board fer settle- 
ment augurs well for the satisfactory 
handling and quick settlement of any sim- 
ilar occurrences in the future. 


NOTES 


C. W. Jewell, New York representative 
of the Mansfield (Ohio) Milling Co., Inc., 
is visiting headquarters. 

H. F. Bausman has been appointed 
export manager of the Milling Division 
of the Food Administration. 

B. H. Wunder, New York representa- 
tive for Big Diamond Mills Co., is on a 
trip in the North and Southwest. 

The North America Macaroni Co., with 
$250,000 capital, has been formed by J. 
Vincente, Peter Decicco and B. S. Vitale, 
all of Brooklyn. 

W. H. Burtt, of the Centennial Mill 
Co., Seattle, Wash., who is operating a 
blending and distributing plant for his 
company at Memphis, Tenn., was in New 
York last Tuesday. 

George A. Zabriskie, New York, spent 
part of the week at Atlantic City, attend- 
ing the War Conference of Business Men 
of the United States in connection with 
the United States Chamber of Commerce. 

John Marron Dundas, a specialist in 
translations and correspondence with for- 
eign countries, has opened an office in the 





Woodward gee Washington, D. C., 
for the purpose of developing business 
along this line. 

The flour-jobbing firm of Scherl, Rice 
& Nathanson, Brooklyn, has dissolved. 
H. Scherl has joined with M. Oberman in 
a partnership to be known as Oberman 
& Scherl, with an office at 217 West One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street, New 
York, 


_ Among. the\ visiting ‘millers in, New, 
’ York this week ‘were ee Alleny)\:; 


presitest of the Aven & eeler Co., 
roy, Ohio, T, F. Blish, manager of the 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind., and A. 
H. Dillon, sales-manager of Kaw Milling 
Co., Topeka, Kansas. 

Trade of the United States with Latin 
America has practically doubled since 
1915, showing for the fiscal year 1917 a 

rand total of $1,554,000,000, against 

10,000,000 in 1915, according to the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. Exports 
more than doubled in the period, while 
imports increased over 50 per cent. Ex- 
ports to all Latin-American countries in 
1917 were $592,000,000, against $252,000,- 
000 in 1915, and imports were $962,000,- 
000, against $558,000,000. 

The flour situation in New York con- 
tinues tight, for, while theoretically the 
prices of both spring and Kansas patents 
rule around $11.25, jute, very few mills 
are offering any at all, and few can ship 
before October, The average daily re- 
ceipts are about equal to consumption, 
but what proportion of these find their 
way to export channels is unknown. De- 
mand for flour is very strong, and spot 
stuff is readily’ salable at a premium of 
$2 bbl over mill quotations. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 22.—Kansas hard 
winter wheat patents have sold freely this 
week, one concern reporting sales of over 
4,000 bbls at $11.25@11.75, in sacks. 
Others have also done as big a business as 
current conditions will allow, and the situ- 
ation is encouraging. 

Other kinds of flour are in a similar 
position. Most mills are fully sold up for 
the 30-day limit, and pending the release 
of further capacity have been obliged to 
retire from the market temporarily. Both 
spring wheat and soft winter wheat flours 
are in excellent demand, and the trade is 
slowly getting accustomed to the new way 
of doing business. 

Salesmen say that it is hard for most buy- 
ers to understand that they are no longer 
able to dicker, as formerly, but that the 
margin allowed the mills is so small that 
they cannot shade prices and live. Yet it 
is usually only necessary to call attention 
to the law and the regulations of the Food 
Administrator, to have buyers quietly ac- 
cept the situation. 

One problem that flour sellers have to 
meet is how to cover the needs of their 
customers under the 30-day provision re- 
garding forward sales. In other years, it 
was not unusual for some large baking 
concern to contract with a mill for a stat- 
ed monthly supply of flour to run through 
the year. Now, the bakers are coming to 
sellers and asking what they can do for 
them. 

Quick work is sometimes necessary to 
get orders in, owing to the urgent demand 
from all classes. Cases are cited where 
orders for thousands of barrels have been 
turned down because the mills had sold 
their full capacity for 30 days ahead. One 
large buyer was trying to place an order 
for over 4,000 bbls. When he made up his 
mind to act, his offer was turned down, as 
the mill could sell no more for the time 
being, yet the next morning it was in a 
position to accept a part of the order. 

Leading flour men say the main diffi- 
culty in the way of doing business is the 
strangeness of the new methods, and the 
fact that there is a large hole to fill. Most 
of the trade is favorable to government 
control, believing that the advantages far 
outweigh the disadvantages. 

Some western advices claim a scarcity 
of wheat, while Washington says that the 
mills, especially those in Minneapolis, 
have plenty of wheat. This unsettles buy- 
ers, but it does not make their needs any 
less pressing. 

Compared with a week ago, prices of 
spring wheat grades show little change, 
the only. one noted being advance of 25c 
on spring clears. Spring patents are still 
held at $12 in wood for Minneapolis, and 
$11.50@11.75 for country brands. Special 
short patents are quoted at $12.75 for the 
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best, though some mills are willing to 
accept down to $12. 

Cracker bakers are showing some ner- 
vousness over the situation of soft winter 
wheat flours, but it is believed that in the 
end they will all be taken care of by the 
regular brokers and salesmen. Best brands 
of soft winter wheat flours are quoted at 
$10.75@11.25 for patents, $10,.50@11 for 
pepe og and $10.25@10.75, for clears, all 
n wood, : 

Graham flour has been ‘pushed up, Owing 
to the agitation for wheatless days. In 
some way difficult to understand, the ay. 
erage citizen seems to think he has got 


‘onto the wheatless band wagon when he js 


eating graham bread. 
NOTES 


Receipts of flour for the week were 
39,142 bbls, which though smaller than 
last week, were above the recent average 
and indicate that the flour trade is getting 
back to normal conditions. 

Among the visitors on ’chan during 
the week were M. P. Riley, of Buffalo: 
R. L. Morrill, A. W. Nohe and A. B. 
Harlan, of Chicago; S. Trantor and F. |, 
Clapham, of New York; S. P. Davis, of 
Little Rock, Ark., and D. K. Yerxa, of 


Minneapolis. 
Louis W.-DePass, 


BALTIMORE 

Bartimore, Mp., Sept. 22.—Flour was 
steady and quiet all week, the natural re- 
action after the late strenuous buying. 
Everybody has plenty of stuff roiling. 
Spot offerings failed to command a pre- 
mium of more than 25c bbl over transit 
goods, proving that the local scarcity js 
not. acute. 

New springs were a trifle easier and 
inactive. Fancy short patents at the close 
were nominally $11.10@11.35; standard 
brands, $10.85@11.10; long _ patents, 
straights and cut-straights, $10.45@ 10.70; 
first clears, $9.50@10; second clears, $8@ 
8.50,—98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, and 
20c more in wood. Clears were scarce and 
higher, due to mills running stronger on 
long patent, but were not wanted at the 
advance. Fine standard patent went at 
$11, cotton. 

New soft winters were steady and in 
moderate demand. Patents closed nomi- 
nally at $10.60@10.85, wood, 20c less in 
sacks, 40c less in bulk or buyer’s package; 
near-by straights, $9.60@9.85, bulk or 
buyer’s sacks, 20c more in cotton or jute, 
40c more in wood. Hard to get over $9.75, 
bulk, for near-by straight, though held up 
to $9.85. 

New hard winters were unchanged and 
slow. Short patents at the close were 
nominally $11@11.25; long patents and 
straights, $10.50@10.75;. clears, $9.25@ 
9.75,—98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, or 20c 
more in wood. A few sales of top short 
patent were made: at $11, cotton. 

City mills reported trade quiet, domes- 
tic and foreign. They ran full time, and 
made no change in prices of either flour or 
millfeed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 60,501 
bbls; destined for export, 44,734. 


NOTES 

Baltimore was well represented at the 
National Convention of Business Men at 
Atlantic City. 

Grain exports from here this week were 
490,389 bus—217,428 wheat, 26,000 corn, 
218,961 oats, and 28,000 rye. 

A subscription list to the camp and ship 
library fund was opened on ’change dur- 
ing the week, with gratifying results. 

It is said the Export Administrative 
Board, with headquarters at Washington, 
D. C., will shortly open a branch office in 
this city. 

Visitors were H. L. Welch, representing 
the Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., and 
W. H. Johnson, with the Listman Mill Co, 
La Crosse, Wis. 

George Rukert, Sr., aged 62, who for 
many years conducted a bakery at George 
Street and Fremont Avenue, was struck 
and killed by an automobile. 

Receipts of southern corn from (ct. 21, 
1916, to Sept. 22, 1917, 556,325 bus; year 
ago, 390,739. Range of prices this week, 
$1.95@2.10; last year, 84@88',c. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to Sept. 22, 774,138 bus; same 
time last year, 995,888. Range of prices 
this week, $1.80@2.24; last year, $1@ 
1.623%. 

Number of foreign vessels bound for 
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paltimore, 69—59 steamers, 7 ships or 
jarks and 3 schooners; number now in 
port, 85—81 steamers, 1 ship and 3 
schooners. ess 4 

President James C. Legg of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, visited Chicago this 
week and later will go to Buffalo relative 






to maintaining the 1 per cent bu commis-" 


jon rate On grain, 
fariy’ S Belt,’ a local Wnitters? 


Kut, 


found himself, in, fhe state ae on 
‘omit 3 not, iS f ri , but “his 
Te ard tieather GP Ys grt 


jury to inspect the institution. 

Colonel Harry C. Jones, of H.C. Jones 
& Co, Inc. grain and hay commission, is 
with his regiment, the Fourth Maryland 
Infantry, at Anniston, Ala. William M. 
smith. will. have charge of the colonel’s 
business during his ‘absence. 

The railroads leading to Baltimore have 
become so congested by general traffic that 
on several occasions they have dumped 
carloads of perishable freight into the 
harbor und paid the damage claims rather 
than attempt to force a way through the 
jammed terminals. All roads appear to 
be completely blocked with stuff. 

George S. Jackson, local manager of 
the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion, has issued notice to the effect that 
hereafter no one will be allowed to dry, 
blow or screen wheat in the export eleva- 
tors; also that a special committee has 
been appointed to value No. 5, sample or 
mixed wheat where the identical let may 
be of greater value than the ordinary run 


of the grade. 
Cuantes H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 

PuitaperpH1A, Pa., Sept. 22.—The 
strength of the flour market continued 
unabated during the week, with a good 
demand for both spot and forward ship- 
ment. Supplies on the spot were very 
small, and holders had no difficulty in se- 
curing outside rates for this description 
and occasionally a premium. In fact, flour 
of any kind offering was promptly cleaned 
up, with buyers seldom questioning the 
price asked. The whole .situation rules 
strongly in sellers’ favor. 

Practically the same condition prevails 
for flour for forward shipment. The mills, 
in most cases, were sold completely ahead, 
and what, little flour there is to offer is 
confined to a day-to-day basis. Even in 
this way, business is hard to place, as the 
mills are having considerable trouble in 
securing wheat, and are compelled to re- 
strict orders. 

Spot bakers patent was held on a: basis 
of $12.75@13.25, and clears at $11.50@12 
in wood, while new flours ranged $10.25@ 
10.75 for clears and $11.25@11.50 for 
patent, in wood, 30 days’ shipment. 

Soft winters were in small supply and 
firm at $10.25@10.50, wood, for straight. 
PENNSYLVANIA MILLERS LOYAL 
At the annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Millers’ State Association, held 
at Williamsport, a resolution was adopted 
pledging the association to do everything 
in its power in the present war crisis to aid 
the government and to assist in every way 
the Food Administration in its efforts to- 
ward the proper conservation of food 

supplies. 

Congressman E, C. Hutchinson, of New 
Jersey, a member of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, addressed the dele- 
gates, explaining the food control legis- 
lation and outlining the plan of the Grain 
Corporation. He warned that the owner 





of a mill of less than 100 bbls capacity will | 


not be abie to meet his expenses unless his 
mill is put in first-class condition to pro- 
uce the maximum yield in flour from 
every bushel of wheat. “If the small mill 
is to continue in business,” he said, “all 
wasteful methods must be eliminated.” 
Nearly 200 delegates attended the con- 


vention, George B. Dayton, of To- 
wanda, was elected president; P.. M. 
Brooks, of Chestertown, Md., vice-presi- 
dent; B. I’. Isenberg, Huntingdon, secre- 
tary; E. J. Eshelman, Lancaster, treas- 


urer. The visitors were entertained by a 
concert by the Teteyues Band. 
NOTES 
Exports of wheat, 22,321,732 . bus, 
_ 31,333,614 for the same time last 
F. R. Slauson, of the American Lin- 
an” New York, was on ’change this 


J. H. S. Griess & Co.,-who for years 


. further improvement. 
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have operated the Gabel gristmill, a Potts- 
town, Pa., landmark, will retire Oct. 1. 
The: storehouse of the Millville, N. J., 
Flour, Feed & Grain Co., together with a 
carload of baled hay, burned Sept. 15; 
loss, $6,000. 
The Coast-to-Coast Grocery Stores Co., 
to deal in groceries and provisions, with 
, $1,000,000 capital, has been incorporated 
._by W. S. Randall, Portland, Maine, F. A. 
Armstrong, Wilmington, ‘Del., and Ge- 
,, mart 'M, Eignery!Bikton;' Md. . 
oO slog oh Siticer’s. Dawiiil* 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 22.There has 
been a slight change for the better in the 
flour market, some wheat coming in, and 
the prospects are that early next month 
the government will be able to supply all 
the mills with enough wheat to fill most 
of the flour holes after which it will be 
smooth:sailing. There is an active inquiry 
for spot flour of any quality, and buyers 
are willing to pay prices quoted. It would, 
however, be impossible to get within $1 of 
present bids for 30 days’ shipment. 

Millers can see no reason why buyers 
should take on more flour than they actu- 
ally need, except through fear of delays 
in transportation. Cars are getting scarcer 
daily, and railroad agents more exacting 
concerning unloading. For many weeks 
to come, the rush to ship out wheat for 
export will keep the railroads busy fur- 
nishing cars, and traffic in other lines will 
show the usual increase. 

Millers here are in no amiable mood 
over the reports from Minneapolis, where 
a record production of flour is being 
turned out, while one of the largest in- 
dustries in this state is practically idle, 
due to the lack of wheat. A protest is likely 
to come, not alone from Buffalo, but from 
many mills throughout this state and 
Pennsylvania. 

Winter wheat flour mills are offering 
quite freely, and doing a good business. 
Short. winter patent is quoted at $11.05, 
standard at $10.80, and pastry at $10.30, 
in wood, track, Buffalo. 

Rye flour easier, and the trade shows 
Prices are 10@20c 
lower -than last week. No. 1, $10.40; 
straight, $9.55; dark or blended, $9.30,— 
in wood, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are strong, and offerings ex- 
tremely light of spot bran and standard 
middlings. The mills are sold ahead, and 
it will be some weeks before they will be 
caught up. Flour middlings still main- 
tain a premium, but a decline is looked 
for in a few days. Red dog is firm, and 
offerings very light. 

Canadian bran is offered at $35, mid- 
dlings at $40 and flour middlings at $46, 
prompt shipment. 

Winter wheat mills are doing a little at 
$36.50 for bran, $41 for mixed feed and 
$43 for middlings. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is easier, there 
being no demand of consequence at the 
higher prices, compared with other feeds. 
Hominy feed $2 lower, and there was also 
a decline in gluten feed. Cottonseed meal 
lower. and quiet. Oil meal in liberal sup- 
ply at $51, sacked, track, Buffalo, and de- 
mand fair. Brewers’ grains, $47, sacked, 
track, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats firm, with a good demand. 
Oat hulls dull, but held at previous prices; 
reground, ‘sacked, $20, track, Buffalo. 


THE OUTPUT 

The output. of the mills in this district 
for the week was 86,500 bbls, representing 
52 per cent of capacity, compared with 
67,550, or 40 per cent, last week, 108,050, 
or 65 per cent, a year ago, 135,100, or 98 
per cent, in 1915, 133,200, or 97 per cent, 
in 1914, and 122,800, or 89 per cent, in 
1913. 





NOTES 

Stocks of wheat here are about 280,000 
bus, compared with 4,700,000 a year ago. 

Not a bushel of grain has been shipped 
by canal from Buffalo during the past 
two months, and forwarders expect none, 
except to short ports, for some weeks. 

A little more flour is coming down by 
lake, the receipts for the week being 
156,000 bbls. Feed receipts were 2,300 
sacks, compared with 68,700 a year ago. 

The mills in this vicinity are unable to 
get New York state wheat, and the same 
ery comes from the Pennsylvania miller. 
It is evident the farmer doesn’t care to 
sell. 

The prospects are that the receipts of 


t ot 


wheat -will- be more than sufficient to give 
the millers in this section and Pennsyl- 
vania more than a taste before the close 
of next week. The receipts this week 


were 540,240 bus, mostly from Duluth. A . 


year ago, receipts were 1,537,700 bus. 

Among visitors on ’change during the 
week were Charles R. Mitchell, Ashmore, 
Pa; Charles A. Robinson, New York; B. 
R. Hoaglin, Payne, Ohio; G. Kresge, 
Lehighton, Pa; G. N. Hopkins and B. A. 
Hofikins, SodusN*¥4 8. DsEwans, C. B. 
Ri a ae pAs Witty i 
Riel br aM ie 
Witt, Binghamton, N. Y. 

E. BANGASSER. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuerstrr, N. Y.,; Sept. 22.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills this week 
was 7,800 bbls, of which 4,000 were spring 
wheat flour. This represented 38 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 3,800, or 19 
per cent, last week, 13,300, or 66 per cent, 
a year ago, and 14,600, or 72 per cent, two 
years ago. 

There was a general improvement in 
the flour situation. The arrival of the 
first spring wheat gave the mills an op- 
ecm | to fill some of their orders, but 
they did not have enough to run more 
than a small part of their’ capacity. 

Mills sold. spring patents at $11.90@12, 
wood, Boston. Some sales were reported 
at $11.70@11.80 in cotton ¥%’s. Local 
buyers paid $11.90@12, wood, and de- 
mand was keen. Local stocks are light in 
grocers’ and bakers’ hands, and mills 
would be busy filling orders if they: had 
the wheat. Spring clears sold at $10.90 
@11, wood, Boston, and approximately 
the same locally. Low-grade sold at $7.25, 
jute, Boston. 

Winter wheat millers reported a big 
business, with sales right up to capacity. 
They have little to offer, some being sold 
ahead 30 days. Prices ruled steady, 
straights selling at $10.50, Boston, in 
car lots, and small lots locally at $10.60 
@10.80, all in wood. 

Pure rye flour was in demand at $10.30, 
wood, Boston. Trading increased in vol- 
ume, and most mills are sold ahead. They 
are hampered somewhat by the limited 
offerings of rye. 

Graham flour was up 10c bbl, making 
an advance of 50c in the last two weeks. 
Demand was active, all business being at 
$9, wood, Boston, or $9.40, wood, Roches- 
ter, for small lots. -Entire wheat flour 
was scarce and firm. 

Millfeed was very strong, as a result 
of light: offerings. Spring bran sold at 
$37, in 100’s, Boston, and winter bran at 
$40, in 100’s, Rochester. Owing to the 
limited production and shortage in the 
country, millers expect a continued strong 
market. While demand for middlings is 
good, bran is wanted urgently. Winter 
middlings sold at $54, in 100’s, Rochester, 
rye feed at $44, and corn-meal coarse 
feeds at $93@95. 





NOTES 

Mr. Cawley, a flour jobber of Boston, 
called on the Van Vechten Milling Co. 
this week. 

The Genesee baking firm has reduced 
the price of bread to 5c, following the 
lead of the Mohican Co. 

Wayne Duffett, son of W. H.. Duffett, 
president of J. A. Hinds & Co., has been 
transferred from the United States naval 
air station at Bay Ridge, to Boston, where 
he is taking a course at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

The city Board of Contract and Supply 
this week awarded a contract for 1,000 
bus of oats for one of the city depan- 
ments to the Newman Bros. Grain Co. 
at 90c bu. 

Western New York farmers are so busy 
harvesting their fruit and doing their fall 
work that they are marketing very little 
grain. Winter wheat and rye mills com- 
plained that receipts were unusually light, 
but they look for large offerings a little 
later. he outlook is for an increased 
acreage of winter wheat here this fall. 

R. J. Arxrns. 





Kentucky Bakers to Meet 

The eighth annual convention of the Ken- 
tucky Association of the Baking Industry 
is to be held at Newport, Oct. 16-17. Head- 
quarters are to be at the Knights of Co- 
lumbus Home in Newport, with sub- 
headquarters .at. the Gibson House, Cin- 
cinnati. 

A very interesting business programme 






Sirens eereti 
5 
sitecti! 


925 


has. been arranged. for, together .with.sev- 
eral unusual social features. The Cincin- 
nati Master Bakers’ Association will give : 
a reception and dance at the Hotel Alms, 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, and ‘later an 
old-fashioned chicken dinner is to be given 
at the Heidelberg. 

The horse races are on at Latonia that 
week, so reservations for ‘hotel room 
should be sent in immediately by those de- 
siring to attend the convention. 


UPR OLS ASHVILLE Peebles SUCTL ADEA ibd hh creaeen 
Nasnvitte; ‘Texn., Sept. '22-—Deiiand 
for flour from the Southeast has been __ 
urgent this week; and-mills have ‘dotie a 
record business. All are riinning practi-’ 
cally at capacity, and have all the business 
they can handle. Shipping instructions 
brisk, and distributors are clamoring for 
flour. New. business booked was about 
equal to the output of the mills, and sales 
are limited to 30 days. 

Wheat moved slowly, and the. manner 
in which farmers have been‘holding winter 
wheat is a matter for serious considera- 
tion. .Supplies have been reduced, though 
mills have fair stocks for temporary re- 
quirements. x 

Since the government fixed the price of 
wheat, flour has shown little fluctuation, 
and quotations are substantially as fol- 
lows: best or short soft winter wheat pat- 
ents, in cotton, f.o.b. Nashville, $11@ 
11.25; standard or regular patents, $10.25 
@10.60, mainly $10.40@10.50; long pat- 
ents, 15c under standard; low-grades, 30 
@50c under standard. 

Better demand for Minnesota and Kan- 
sas flours is reported by rehandlers, many 
waiting buyers coming into the market. 
Quotations: spring wheat patents, jute, 
140 Ibs, delivered Nashville, $11@11.30; 
hard winter patents, $10.80@11. 

The millfeed situation continues satis- 
factory, with good demand for both wheat 
bran and middlings at firm prices. Quo- 
tations: wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River, $32@33; standard middlings, 
$47@48. 





OUTPUT 

Nashville and southeastern mills, with a 
capacity of 163,500 bbls, had an output 
this week of 163,109, or 99.7 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 131,654 bbls and 
86.3 per cent last week, 78.1 per cent in 
1916, 75.6 in 1915, 76.5 in 1914, 75.6 in 
1913 and 59.2 in 1912. : 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Sept. 22 Sept. 15 
Pear, DRM 6 i ea Sh a 8,900 11,600 
Wee MDT. ob 6s nee ees 479,000 677,200 
Se WON es cca d dad aia’ 56,000 74,500 
GO! WO ee ees ic ten 6 Fae 740,000 609,500 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 209 cars. 

Plowing for winter wheat is in progress 
in Tenngssee and Kentucky, and it is ex- 
pected that the acreage will be the largest 
ever known. 

John K. McDowell, of Charleston, W. 
Va., has been transferred to Columbus, 
Ga., by the. Ballard & Ballard Co., .of 
Louisville, and Edgar Howard, of the 
Louisville office, will go to Charleston. 

The Food Administration office for the 
Southeast, in charge of E. M. Kelly, presi-~ 
dent of the Southeastern Millers’ Associa- 
tion, is getting into shape, and will soon 
be in working order. Millers are anxious 
to co-operate, and are seeking advice as 
to details. 

Joun Lerrrr. 





Heavy Demand for Flour 
The New England manager of a large 
spring wheat mill says: There-is an over- 
whelming demand for flour since the gov- 
ernment: has established a price on wheat. 
This demand emanates from all sources, 
and is the result of all handlers and users 
of flour allowing their stocks to get down 
to a minimum, pending the government’s 
fixing the price on wheat. As a conse- 
quence, many of the jobbers and bakers 
are entirely out of flour and are willing to 
pay much above mill quotations for spot 
s. There is, however, none available. 
It looks likely that the present excessive 
demand will last for considerable time, as 
the-mills, through their inability to secure 
sufficient wheat, have had to delay ship- 
ment, which will have a great tendency to 
keep stocks much. below necessary require- 
ments. 
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The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending Sept. 22 is estimated 
at 23,750 bbls, or 91 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 25,250, or 95 per cent, last 
week, 20,225, or 69 per cent, in 1916, and 

_ 24,500, or 93 per cent, in 1915. 

Values have varied but little. Buyers 
are in want of flour, especially grades 
suitable for bread use, and millers could 
sell many times their output if wheat was 
obtainable. From 200 to 400 cars of wheat 
daily are wanted by millers in the central 
and eastern states, while the arrivals here 
are less than half that amount. Receipts 
have been light. 

Probably a dozen buyers from New 
York, Philadelphia and other principal 
markets attended the bakers’ convention, 
to confer with millers and their represent- 
atives, and obtain flour for early delivery. 
Bookings were limited, but a few lots 
of spring wheat patents sold at $11.10@ 
11.25, jute, New York City. Spring wheat 
millers sold more freely than the South- 
west, though values on spring wheat flour 
are about the same as hard winters. Spot 
supplies command premiums, as was 
shown in the sale of five cars of 95 per 
cent patents in store here at $11.65, jute, 
Chicago. 

The outlook for improvement in the re- 
ceipts of flour is more hopeful. Some 
millers anticipate a greater marketing of 
wheat by the farmers since the govern- 
ment ruling. Orders for flour taken by 
the War department have attracted at- 
tention, especially that from the soft 
wheat states. 


NEW BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Plans and models of the new structure 
that the Chicago Board of Trade proposes 
to construct after the war is over, or when 
labor conditions and cost of materials re- 
turn to somewhere near the normal, have 
been presented to the membership for in- 
spection. This model is 6 feet wide and 10 
feet high, showing the exterior, and cost 
over $500. 

The new structure is to occupy the pres- 
ent lot at the head of La Salle Street, 
facing on Jackson Boulevard and sur- 
rounded on the east by a branch of La 
Salle Street, and Sherman Street on the 
west. It is 174x240, 200 feet high, 17 
stories in all, of gray stone and steel con- 
struction. The front on Jackson and La 
Salle streets has white columns up to the 
fifth floor, and almost the same effect is 
arranged for the sides. 

The exchange hall is 55 feet high, with 
a depth of almost 200. In all it has an 
area of 19,734 feet, with a renting space 
of 24,588. The first or ground floor has 
offices on the front, sides and rear, with a 
corridor through the center. The ex- 
change floor is reached by separate eleva- 
tors from those used for the offices, and 
are at the south end. All the north end, 
where the light is best, is reserved for the 
sample grain tables. 

Trading pits are arranged across the 
hall for the grains, and the provision in- 
terests are given the southeastern corner. 
Telephone booths are on the east and west 
sides of the room, arranged in rows, and 
telegraph departments are to be at the 
south end. The smoking-room, board 
offices, lavatories and gallery are ‘on the 
south end. An open court with spacious 
corridors runs from the top of the ex- 
change floor to the roof, giving plenty of 
light to the offices, which are arranged all 
around the building, all space being 
utilized. 

The cost of the structure will be around 
$5,000,000, if built at the present time, as 
the largest steel beams ever put in: any 


structure will have to be used to do away 
with supporting columns in the exchange 
hall. The lot is valued at $3,000,000, and 
the present structure at $500,000. It will 
be easy to finance the new building’s cost, 
and it is expected that the revenue from 
the rental of offices will give the board a 
low cost for the quarters it occupies. 


GOVERNMENT PURCHASES OF WHEAT 


Control of the wheat market by the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation 
has been in force here two weeks. In that 
time it handled 789 cars of wheat and paid 
for 48. Where the local and outside mills 
take the wheat it is turned over to them, 
and they pay the seller direct. The only 
wheat that the Food Administration pays 
for is that run into store. 

Requisitions from mills were for 4,567 
cars, many ordering more than they ex- 
pected to get, with the idea that they 
might be given a larger percentage in the 
allotment made by the committee, which 
is composed of Frank B. Rice, T. W. 
Brophy, Jr., and George M. Patch. It is 
the impression of the allotment committee 
and those conversant with the orders sent 
in for wheat, that outside millers are not 
familiar with the method of allotting, or 
they would not make requisitions of such 
magnitude when they are aware of the 
light movement, or else are trying to put 
it over on the committee. : 

So far, only 14.2 per cent of the wheat 
ordered by the mills has been given them, 
or a total of 255 cars to the local, and 398 
to the outside mills. Feed dealers have 
secured 8&8 cars, and 48 went to store. Most 
of the latter was No. 2 and No. $3 red 
winter. Hard winter and spring wheats 
were mostly wanted, especially spring, of 
which the movement is small. 

Details of the buying by days for two 
weeks were as follows: 

Local Outside 


To Cars or- 





Sept. mills mills Feed store Total dered 
10... 66 38 4 es 108 170 
11... 36 23 12 se 60 228 
12:.. 237 26 6 es 59 231 
18... 15 16 6 ee 37 334 
14... 31 31 7 oe 69 316 
| ewe 7 15 3 e 25 343 
17... 64 92 19 5 170 483 
28... 6 62 11 10 79 500 
19... 6 24 6 4 40 437 
20... 11 34 4 18 67 500 
21... 16 23 7 9 44 500 
22... 2 24 3 2 31 625 
Total 

cars 255 398 88 48 789 4,567 

NOTES 


J. C. Regier, of the Buhler (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., was here this week. 

The Anchor Mills Co. has taken the ac- 
count of the Clarx Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, for Chicago territory. 

Dr. J. A. Wesner, of the Columbus 
Laboratories, on Friday underwent an 
operation for stomach trouble. 

Board of Trade memberships hold at 
$5,000 net to the buyer, with an average 
of three changing hands weekly. 

With the movement of grain, particular- 
ly wheat, below normal, receivers say that 
to handle it on a flat rate of 1c bu would 
be operating at a loss. 

Paul Schulze, president of the Schulze 
Baking Co., Chicago, is in San Antonio, 
Texas, visiting his youngest son, who is 
stationed there preparatory for war serv- 
ice. 

The Food Administration Grain Corpo- 
ration is charging 1 per cent commission 
on wheat cqnsigned to it from the coun- 
try, but is not encouraging direct ship- 
ments. 

The tentative proposition for a new 
clearing-house on the corporation plan 
was defeated by the Board. of Trade, 
Thursday. There were 526 votes against 
the measure, and 272 for it. 

On account of many flour men attend- 
ing the bakers’ convention this week, the 
annual meeting of the Flour Men’s Club 
of Chicago, scheduled for Sept. 19, was 


egg “ore to Sept. 26, at the Great North- 
ern Hotel. 

Axel Angell, of Chr. Angell, importer, 
Christiania, Norway, is in ag A and 
will remain probably a month. e has 
been peariee trade conditions in the va- 
rious markets and the possibilities of for- 
eign business later. 

Frank H. Blodgett, president of the 
Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, Wis., 
was in Chicago, Friday. His son, Caleb, 
has completed his course at the Columbus 
Laboratories, and soon will install a lab- 
oratory in the mill at Janesville. 

W. H. Burt, of the Centennial Mill Co., 
Seattle, Wash., local manager at Memphis, 
Tenn., was in Chicago, Friday, on his 
way to Seattle. He said that the sales of 
flour from the Memphis warehouse had 
been very satisfactory until grain prod- 
ucts became scarce. 

Grant C. De Groat will again represent 
the Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, 
Neb., in Illinois, with headquarters in 
Chicago. His sales of flour in this state, 
while formerly with the Wells-Abbott- 
Nieman Co., probably exceeded those of 
any other salesman during any one year. 

Country elevators with liberal wheat 
stocks are asking for cars. There is no 
money in holding wheat, as they need the 
room for oats and corn. The traffic de- 
partment of the Grain Corporation is pre- 
paring to assist shippers in securing cars, 
although no decisive steps have been taken. 

The Operative Miller has announced its 
decision to give up its milling and baking 
laboratory, the same having been taken 
over by the Arnold Wahl Institute, 4046 
Sheridan Road, Chicago; also that the 
Operative’ Miller would move farther 
downtown. This will not conflict with its 
monthly issue. 

Thirty-eight Hungarian elevator work- 
ers walked out at the South Chicago ele- 
vators last Thursday, without making any 
demand upon their employers, and violat- 
ing their contracts with the elevator own- 
ers and the union. Later, when they 
wanted to return, they were told there was 
no work for them. 

Fred O. Shane, of the Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co., Philadelphia, William Fulton, 
manager of its Minneapolis mill, and Har- 
ry G. Randall, manager of the Midland 
Milling Co., Kansas City, were in Chi- 
cago, Friday. Mr. Shane accompanied 
Mr. Fulton to Minneapolis, and will prob- 
ably visit in Canada before he returns 
home. 

The Chicago Board of Trade is consid- 
ering the advisability of trading in cotton 
for future delivery, and cottonseed oil. 
Chicago is the largest consuming market 
for cottonseed oil in the world, and the 
indications are that trading will start as 
soon as adequate storage room is secured 
and ‘standards and rules for regulating 
operations are adopted. 

C. S. Christensen, Jr., of the C. S. Chris- 
tensen Co., millers, Madelia, Minn., was in 
Chicago, this week and met W. M. Elward, 
sales agent, Columbus, Ohio, who covers 
Ohio and Indiana territory, and E. E. 
Lewis, representative at Rockford, Ill. 
Mr. Elward has recently been transferred 
to Columbus, and Mr. Lewis hereafter will 
make his home in Chicago. 

Ordinarily, at this time of the year, 
quotations have been named to local buy- 
ers on new buckwheat flour, but the grain 
crop is backward this year, and none have 
been offered. The crop, according to local 
dealers, will exceed last year’s by 8,000,000 
to 10,000,000 bus, The trade prophesies 
that the new flour will come along about 
Oct. 15 at the earliest, on the basis of 
nominally $5@5.40 per 100 Ibs in grain 
bags. 

Flour stocks in the United States and 
Canada Sept. 1, as compiled by the Daily 
Trade Bulletin, were 1,515,000 bbls, com- 
pared with 1,759,000 Aug. 1 and 2,854,000 
Sept. 1 last year. Canadian stocks includ- 
ed in the above were 102,000 bbls, com- 
pared with 122,000 Aug. 1 and 158,000 
Sept. 1 last year. Ten leading cities, out- 
side of Minneapolis, have 367,000 bbls, 
compared with 463,000 Aug. 1, and 992,000 
Sept. 1 last year. 

September oats have sold at 44 @2c over 
December within the week. Buying of 
September and selling of December by 
the Armour Grain Co. is largely respon- 
sible for the widening of the difference. 

Some commission houses are advising sales 
of December and purchases of May, in 
expectation of the spread widening to a 
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carrying charge basis. It costs g 4 
carry oats from December to May, while 
the present difference is only 3c, ~ 


WISCONSIN 


Mitwavkez, Wi1s., Sept. 22.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with , 
weekly capacity of 12,000 bbls, was 8,09 
this week, representing 66 per cent of 
capacity. Last week, mills with the same 
capacity turned out 10,000, or 84 per cent. 
a year ago, mills with a capacity of 24,69) 
bbls turned out 10,200, or 41 per cent,’ 

Flour business ‘was with inquiry 
from all sections, and. bookings were jj), 
eral. Choice city brands of hard spr; 
patent were quoted at $11.50 and traight 
at $10.75@10.85, in wood. Clears were in 
good demand at $9.85@9.95 in juic. Mili 
had no difficulty.in placing all manufg. 
tured, there being equipment obtainah) 
to care for all shipments. 

Rye flour higher. Pure was quoted , 
$9.85 in wood, with country blends $94 
for dark and $9.20 .for white, in jute 
Mills expect to operate more freely, as thy 
movement of rye is on the increase. 

Kansas straight was steady, with quota 
tions ranging $10.25@10.75 in cotton 
Bakers bought moderately well. Stock 
on hand are light, and jobbers report 
fair trade with grocers. 

Corn meal firm, with demand good, y 
low and white being quoted at $5.53 in i 
Ib cotton sacks. Cone flour firm at $5.95 

er 100 lbs, and grits in fair demand 

54 


































Millfeed was easier, with bran and 
standard fine middlings off 50c ton. Ship. 
pers bought only what they had order 
for. Offerings were more liberal from 
northwestern country mills and from th 
Southwest. astern demand fair, and 
transit. stuff sold freely. Hominy feed 
was off 50c ton, while gluten feed ad. 
vanced $2. 

The state trade was fair in mixed can 
with flour. Country dealers have light 
stocks on hand, and shippers are looking 
for brisk business this fall. Screening 
continue in light demand. 

Demand for milling wheat continue 
brisk, with receipts inadequate to me¢ 
requirements. 

























NOTES The 

The Timme Bros’, flour and feed mils *“* 
at Dalton has resumed operations with gm |! ©" 
largely increased capacity. if | 
The Milwaukee County Council of De pam 
fense has appointed P. P. Donahue chain, i 
man of its food control board. i thi 
Hirt Bros., flour and feed manufa-Hi jimitec 


turers, Antigo, expect to have their new 
flour mill ready for operation by Nov. li. 

John L. Meyer, Milwaukee, has been 
appointed assistant sales-manager of the 
National Oats Co., St. Louis, and wi 
assume his new duties Oct. 1. 

A branch of the American Co-oper 
tive Association, with ‘headquarters : 
Wausau, is being organized at Ogema, 
engage in the manufacture and sale @ 
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attentii 




























flour and feed. Pim 
Herman W. Ladish, president of th et a 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, ang i be 
Warren E. Stacks, were delegates of th to secr 
board to the war convention of busine thereby 
men at Atlantic City, Sept. 18-21. There } 
Joel E. Davidson, advertising managegi a; “qj, 
of Bernhard Stern & Sons, has been cert org of . 
fied for service in the new National arMVR the joo 
and will leave shortly for Battle Cree have + 
Mich., for training at Camp Custer. Dickeri 
P. P. Donahue, Wallace M. Bell and PHM are like 
C. Kamm will represent the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce at the annual co 
vention of the Grain Dealers’ Natio Mills 
Association at Buffalo, Sept. 21-25. experie! 
The Winona Feed Co., Milwaukee, getting 
been incorporated, with $25,000 capital = fee 
by Edward LaBudde, Otto R. Sickert ; ne tron 
Bently Dadmun, all identified with i ovting 


grain and feed business for many yeas. 
F. P. Downing, for six years chief ® 
spector of weights and measures 2 
state dairy and food department of Wr 
consin, has resigned, to accept the positi# 
of special investigator of markets 0 


n re 
moistur: 
Experie 
aS soon 
crop, tl 
Yields 


United States Department of Agri hate = 

ture. ; | nae 
A special meeting of the Wisconsin ° judged | 

sociation of Master Bakers has been Ca” 

for Oct. 13 at the Republican House, Mi 

waukee, to consider question of elim 

nating night work in all bakeries: Iti The o 

believed that a step of this kind will imi ed at Te 

prove general conditions in the ™ pacity o 

trade. H. N. Wisey- ing Sept 
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hoted a GETTING SETTLED 
.ds $3. " . ee 
in jut The third week of milling under the 





new regulations witnessed, as a result of 
questionaires, a very much better un- 
derstanding of the rules and a more con- 
fident and assured settling of the industry 
to the new basis. The rules have accom- 
plished at one stroke several desiderata 
which have been earnestly advocated 4 














004, yi the trade, notably the doing away wit 
3 in 100M the forward sale, a uniform sales contract 
at $5ajMmE with provisions readily enforceable and 
mand aif one basis of package differentials. 





Millers quite generally like the new or- 








ran andl der of things, and are eager to co-operate 
in. Ship-famm in their enforcement and in the checking 
d orders of any attempted evasions. The industry 
‘al fromfMmis regulating itself, has been put on its 








from the M™mhonor, and it is believed that infringe- 
air, andg™mments will be due to ignorance rather 
iny feed than to intent, and will be quickly re- 





moved. ‘ 

There has also developed a condition 
which the most optimistic miller could 
hardly have anticipated in the past—the 
creation of a suspense or “waiting list” 
by mills of buyers who want flour, but 
cannot be accommodated at present. 


feed ad- 






xed cary 
ive light 
> looking 
‘reenings 








ontinuesfame There is delicious humor in the situation 
to mee when contrasted with what has prevailed 
in the past. 

The question suggests itself of, When 
eed milla 8 2 “waiting list” an evasion of the rules? 
s with aa Lt could be developed to that point. But 

if it merely consists of making memo- 
randa that certain parties are wanting 
| of Del four, and that the subject is to be taken 
ue chair up with them later, there is no eyasion. 
In this sense, with purchases and sales 
nanufac MM limited to 30 days, a goodly proportion 
heir new of every mill’s list of customers consti- 
Nov. 1. tutes a permanent “waiting list.” 
1as been Another thing apparent is that millers 
r of theg™are going to be reasonably busy selling 
and will flour all through the crop year, and must 
be constantly on the job. The rush season 
'0-ope is displaced by a more even and constant 
rters age attention to business. 
aoe BY-PRODUCTS OF REGULATIONS 

One favorable result of operation under 
- of th the new rules, with a continuous demand 
a we or export and government requirements, 
5 of t will be that small mills will not be obliged 
busines ©° Sctifice or consign their surplus flour, 


thereby demoralizing certain markets. 
There probably will not be any such thing 
as “distress” flour, Some large consum- 
ers of soft winter wheat flour, always on 
the lookout for bargains, will doubtless 
have to pay current prices this year. 
Dickering and jockeying for lower prices 
are likely to go out of fashion. 
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WHEAT YIELDS 


Mills in this section have had a similar 
experience to those in the Southwest in 
getting the moisture content of their flour 
and feed up to the point where it belongs. 


capit 
xert alli No trouble has been reported of getting 
with tegmm the flour off the bran. . Temper ng of 


Wheat for longer periods than usual has 
been resorted to, but even with that the 
moisture content of the flour is too low. 
Experienced millers noticed right away, 
a soon as they began grinding the new 
crop, that it was working differently. 

lelds, as compared with other years, 
have also been somewhat off. The wheat, 
however, is of excellent milling quality,. 


years. 
chief it 
s in te 





rg" dame 2dged by the flour it makes. 

use, Mil 

of o < THE WEEK'S MILLING 

s. output of flour by mills represent- 
will " td at Toledo, with a combined weekly ca- 
Feet pacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 


ng Sept. 22 was $8,800, or 80. per cent of 





capacity, compared with 49,500, or 103 
per cent, last week, 32,900, or 68 per cent, 
a year ago, 25,900, or 54 per cent, two 
years ago, and 38,900, or 81 per cent, 
three years ago. 

One of the Toledo mills ran at reduced 
capacity this week on account of inability 
to get wheat. Others report wheat re- 
ceipts as barely sufficient to keep going. 
It is impossible to accumulate any stocks. 

There was a good demand for flour 
from all domestic markets. Mills are 
sold to the end of September, or longer, 
and are moving rather carefully on ac- 
count of difficulty in getting wheat. Some 
government inquiry for flour was in evi- 
dence, but Toledo millers do not like the 
jug-handled contracts and arrangements 
that have obtained on government pur- 
chases, and do not care for the business. 
The government has come to be regarded 
as the. most undesirable customer a mill 
could have. 

Demand for feed continues good, and 
prices are showing a tendency to advance. 
Some mills are sold ahead; others have no 
trouble in disposing of all they make. 

In regard to complaints on inspections 
and dockages, one miller remarks that the 
trouble is that the grain shipper is trying 
to do business under new conditions in the 
old way; he is still thinking in the old 
terms, whereas the formula has entirely 
changed. So far as the millers are con- 
cerned, they seem to have accomplished 
the change in their thinking from the old 
to the new conditions under governmental 
control, both as regards wheat purchases 
and flour sales. 


CROP CONDITION AND PROSPECTS 


The weather this week was warmer and 
more favorable for corn, and all that 
could be desired for fall fieldwork. The 
ground is in excellent condition for seed- 
ing, and farmers are busy plowing and 
planting wheat. Those in the southern 
half of Ohio are cutting corn. Farther 
north, that touched by frost will probably 
be used for ensilage. Damage from frost 
is believed to have been overestimated. 

So far as can be guessed so early, it is 
figured that the wheat acreage for Ohio 
will be 119 per cent, for Indiana 152, 
Illinois 111, Missouri 138, and Iowa 111. 
A big effort will be made in Ohio to raise 
a crop of 60,000,000 bus. This would rep- 
resent an increase of about 50 per cent 
over what is a large crop for the state. 

The yield of oats is running large, and 
proving most satisfactory. .A week or 
10 days more of favorable weather should 
make the corn crop, 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Thirteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 97,200 
bbls, for the week or 8 Sept. 22 made 
77,195, or 80 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 92,013, or 97 r cent, last 
week, by 15 mills of 94,800 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 
Mennel Milling Co,, Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 


INDIANA 


Blish Milling Co., Seymour. 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 
Suckow Co., Franklin. 


MICHIGAN 
Eldred Mill Co., Jackson, 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 
OHIO FOOD CONSERVATION 


Fred C. Croxton, Columbus, food ad- 
ministrator for Ohio, has returned from 
a conference with Herbert C. Hoover, 
and has briefly outlined his policy for in- 


creased production and conservation as 
follows: 

“Work of the federal Food Adminis- 
tration in Ohio will be conducted on the 
closest co-operation with the Ohio branch 
of the Council of National Defense. Rep- 
resentatives from the Council will assist 
in the Food Administration, and it is 
probable that in addition a small state 
executive committee will be organized. It 
also is the purpose of the Food Adminis- 
tration to organize a small committee in 
practically every city or county in the 
state.” 

The work of the Administration will be 
conducted to accomplish three things: 
first, increased production of food sup- 
plies of all kinds, which includes measures 
for increasing acreage of crops and yields 
per acre; second, conservation of present 
supplies and eliminating all waste; third, 
collection of information concerning 
prices of commodities and supplying same 
to the federal Food Administration, with 
a view to protecting the consumer from 
unreasonable prices. 


NOTES 


The Indiana Milling Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind., experienced a slight loss by fire 
Sept. 4. 

C. A. Williams, of the Williams Bros. 
Co., Kent, Ohio, was in Toledo and on 
*change Sept. 19. 

The Oberlin (Ohio) Grain & Milling 
Co, advises that it will build a flour mill 
at Oberlin in the near future. 

W. M. Elward, representing the C. S. 
Christensen Co., Madelia, Minn., in this 
section, expects to locate his headquarters 
at Columbus. 

The Nordyke & Marmon Co., mill fur- 
nishings, Indianapolis, is building a large 
addition to its plant for construction of 
aéroplane motors. 

W. J. McDonald, of the Krumm Mill- 
ing Co., with a party from Columbus, ex- 
pects to spend some time at French Lick 
Springs, Ind., early in October. 

A cargo of spring wheat from Duluth, 
114,000 bus, was received in Toledo, Sept. 
22, to be divided among five millers, but 
will give only temporary relief. 

It is reported from Norfolk, Va., that 
small mills of 100 bbls capacity are get- 
ting the largest share of the soft winter 
wheat flour business at that point. 

W. J. Mahnke, formerly with the Com- 
mercial Flour Co., and before that with 
the Cleveland Milling Co., has engaged in 
the flour brokerage business at 614 Amer- 
ican Trust Building, Cleveland, 

As the new package differentials con- 
tain no price for 48-lb and 24-lb paper, 
one mill in this section has fixed upon 20c 
and 10c less than basis, respectively, as 
the proper amount for these packages. 

No. 4, No. 5 and sample wheat will 
hereafter sell on their merits, but price 
will be re gure by that of No. 3. White 
and mixed wheat may also sell on their 
merits on a supply and demand basis. 

The Wadsworth Feed Co., Warren, 
Ohio, is building a 100-bbl flour mill. 
There also will be a plant for making 
corn meal, rye, buckwheat and whole- 
wheat flour, with a capacity of 30 bbls. 

There -is an unusual demand for opera- 
tive millers in this section. Any millers 
looking for positions are invited to com- 
municate with this office. Head millers, 
second millers and night millers are 
wanted. 

The Royal Milling Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., operating a blending plant, has 
moved into its new building of pressed 
brick, three stories high. A mill has been 
installed to make graham and whole- 
wheat flour exclusively. 

David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co; Cyrus S. Coup, vice-president 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., and A. 
Mennel, president Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo millers, will attend the convention 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion at Buffalo. A number of Toledo 
grain men will also be present. 

An increased use of Ohio interurban 
lines for handling freight has been pro- 
posed by the Ohio branch of the Council 
of National Defense. The interurbans 
form a network of nearly 3,000 miles 
outside the cities, reaching many farm 
communities not served by steam roads. 
Ohio and Indiana are particularly favored 
in this respect. Practically all trackage 
is standard gauge. 
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INDIANA 

Inptanapous, Inp., Sept. 22.—Indian- 
apolis flour mills this week id more 
flour than during any week in a year or 
more. All mills report running full time 
or nearly so. Big bakers and wholesalers 
who usually close contracts at this time of 
the yéar for a year’s supply are forced to 
come in under the 30-day ruling, which 
insures a more uniform tone to the market 
than formerly. Soft winter patents in 
jute would bring about $9.90, or $9.50@ 
9.55, bulk, at the mills. 

Exporters rémain in this market, and 
are taking large quantities of flour. In 
spite of the fact that mills are running 
at top capacity, some indicate that they 
have not sold their 30-day allotment; 
others claim they are not anxious to keep 
sold up to this limit. 

The movement of wheat slowed down 
this week, and mills say that more must 
come in, else they would be unable to 
handle the business expected of them. In- 
diana has the bitterest coal famine scare 
it has ever had and this, too, is being felt 
in the milling business. Farmers busy with 
fall work is the reason assigned for the 
delay in hauling grain, though some still 
hope that the price will be advanced. 

Millfeed in the greatest quantities ever 
known is appearing on the market, but de- 
mand seems about up to the supply, and 
the week has been an active one, with the 
price at $36, ton, at the mills. 


NOTES 

Leo Pottlitzer, a veteran baker at La- 
fayette, is dead. 

Indianapolis flour production for the 
week, 15,820 bbls. 

The Martinsville Milling Co. is now a 
member of the Indiana Millers’ Associa- 
tion. 

I. E, Woodard, of the Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis, has gone to Richmond 
for his vacation. 

The Indiana Millers’ Association an- 
nounces that the week of Oct. 15-20 has 
been designated as seed-corn week. 

Charles B. Riley, secretary of the In- 
diana Millers’ and Grain Dealers’ associa- 
tions, and 15 Indianapolis grain men are 
in Buffalo. 

Carl Sims; Frankfort, C. M. Lemon, 
Bedford, E. L. Harris, Greencastle, and 
Mr. Lingeman, of Brownstown, all flour 
millers, were here this week. 

Homer Myers, manager of the grain ele- 
vator of Morag & Burrell, of Mishawaka, 


- died this week from injuries received 


when struck by an interurban train. 

Benjamin F. Ridge, aged 89, is dead at 
Lafayette. He is said to have operated a 
mill in Indiana in 1850, coming to this 
state from the ‘East by covered wagon. 
Three sons survive. 

W. H. Howard, secretary of the Board 
of Trade, has received a message from 
Washington asking how much flour and 
oats Indianapolis dealers can offer. the 
government. It was requested also that 
bids on 2,000 tons of contract white oats 
be made by local dealers. 

An unique action has been brought by 
the state of Indiana against the Farmers 
Elevator Co., of Columbus. The state al- 
leges that the company failed to file one of 
the schedules required of corporations so 
that a proper assessment may be made. A- 
penalty of $12,500 is asked. 

J. M. Pearson. 





Bakers’ Board of Trade Meeting 


At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Kings and Queens County Bakers’ Board 
of Trade many matters of interest to the 
trade were discussed. Owing to divided 
sentiment of the members, the association 
will not take any definite stand on the 
question of Sunday closing. 

This fall an educational campaign will 
be inaugurated, including lectures on ele- 
mentary bookkeeping, to assist master 
bakers in properly filling out their income 
tax statements. An extensive library of 
business books and trade publications af- 
fecting the baking industry will be in- 
stalled, and, when completed, will be open 
to the general public. 





The sugar crop in the United States for 
the current year, according to estimates 
made in the trade, will be 2,500,000 tons, 
which would be equal to about three-fifths 
of the expected consumption. The balance 
of the needs of the country will come 
from Cuba. 
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CANADA’S REMARKABLE CROP 

One of the most remarkable crops of 
wheat ever grown in western Canada is 
now reaching market. Early receipts 
bear evidence that this is to be no ordi- 
nary year in the matter of quality. Over 
seventy-five per cent of the inspections 
so far have gone No. '1 northern or better, 
and over ninety per cent contract grade. 
If the segue and rejected cars ulti- 
mately reach contract, as they probably 
will, this would place practically every- 
thing in that class. It is not to be ex- 
pected that later receipts from more re- 
mote parts of the West will all show this 
high standard, but enough is already 
known to warrant the assertion that this 
is probably the best crop of wheat ever 
produced in the country. 

Another feature is the extraordinary 
improvement in volume over July esti- 
mates, disclosed by the threshing returns. 
During the worst of the dry period, when 
rain seemed absolutely essential if there 
was to be anything better than half a 
crop, fairly generous estimates put the 
probable outturn at one hundred and fifty 
million bushels. Now that harvest is over 
no one looks for less than two hundred 
millions, and one late estimate places 
the total at two hundred and _ twenty-five 
millions. ¢ 

As a result of this high quality and 
good yield, the flour mills of Canada seem 
likely to have during the next year the 
biggest run in their history. Experienced 
millers say the quality of the grain will 
add twenty-five per cent to the milling 
capacity of the country. This in itself is 
an important factor in the food situation. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


A steady. business is being done in the 
local market in Manitoba flour. The 
larger mills are refusing to contract for 
more than 30 days’ shipment, but a few 
of the smaller ones are taking orders for 
shipment up to the end of October. 

There is nothing new in export busi- 
ness. Arrangements have not yet been 
completed between this government and 
the allied buyer as to how the business is 
to be done, but there is some inquiry from 
export houses situated in New York, and 
a little business has been consummated. 

Quotations: Manitoba first patents, 
$11.50 bbl; seconds, $11; first clears, 
$10.60; 90 per cent winters, $10.60,—all in 
98-lb bags, delivered, in mixed-car lots 
with feed, Ontario points. Straight cars 
of Ontario winters, in bags, $10.20, f.o.b. 
Toronto. Blended flour, in wood, $11. 

WINTER WHEAT 

Winter wheat is moving very slowly. 
Farmers are taking full advantage of the 
fine weather, and are too busy on their 
land to make delivery. Prices are un- 
changed. No. 2 Ontario, $2.15@2.20, car 
lots, f.o.b. shipping points. No. 1 north- 
ern is offering on the basis of $2.30@ 
2.30%, and No, 2 northern at $2.27@ 
2.271%, track, Bay ports. 


MILLFEED 


There is a good demand for shorts, with 
offerings. very light. Bran is offering 
more freely, but demand is slow. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations: bran, in 
mixed cars with flour, in bags, $35 ton; 
shorts, $40; middlings, $50; feed flour, 
$61; reground oat hulls, in bags, Ontario 
points, $19. ' 

CEREALS 

Rolled oats are in good demand, and a 
fair carload business was put through 
early in the week. Prices are unaltered, 


namely, $4.10@4.20 per 90-lb bag. Oat- 
meal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled 
oats. 
COARSE GRAINS 
Ontario coarse grains are moving very 
slowly. Oats are in good demand at 60c 
bu; malting barley, $1.20; No. 2 rye, $1.70, 
—all f.o.b. shipping points. 


NOTES 

W. J. Hanna, Canadian food controller, 
has arranged to meet the Ontario millers 
to discuss the price of flour. 

The Board of Grain Supervisors is ex- 
pected to meet in Toronto next week to 
fix the price of Ontario wheat. 

Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes, Lon- 
don, Ont., is making a $50,000 addition to 
its plant, to include a hominy mill‘and six 
concrete grain storage tanks of 40,000 bus 
capacity. 

It is the intention of the Board of 
Grain Supervisors to collect the 2c bu tax 
on the Ontario winter wheat crop of this 
year as well as on the western spring 
wheat crop. Means of arriving at the 
amounts to be paid by millers and dealers 
are being devised. 

This week’s reports from district rep- 
resentatives of the Ontario department 
of agriculture state that fall plowing has 
been rushed, and considerable fall wheat 
and rye have been sown. With a few warm 
rains, it is expected that both the wheat 
and rye now being sown will get a suf- 
ficiently early start for entering the win- 
ter with a fair amount of top. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., Sept. 22.—The flour 





mills of western Canada are becoming . 


busy. New-crop wheat is reaching them 
freely, and since prices for both wheat 
and flour are established, trading is ac- 
tive. The market is bare of flour, and 
all dealers are keen to renew their sup- 
plies. Bakers, too, are buying their im- 
mediate requirements without restraint. 
There is no selling for export at the mo- 
ment, but this business is expected to be- 
come active by the time domestic needs 
have been supplied. 

The new scale of prices adopted a week 
ago is meeting with general acceptance, 
and will likely become the basis for all 
western Canada. Individual mills may 
vary somewhat to suit their particular 
cases, but the scale named will prevail. 
It may be noted that the new list does not 
restrict purchases to delivery’ within 30 
days, but it may be assumed that buyers 
will not seek to contract beyond a reason- 
able length of time, since there is no ob- 
ject in doing so. 

Millers’ quotations for flour in Winni- 
peg territory are now as follows: first pat- 
ent, $11; second patent, $10.75; strong 
clears, $10.50; second clears, $10.30 bbl,— 
in 98-lb cotton or jute bags, car lots, de- 
livered to the trade.’ For ton lots deliv- 
ered to the city trade, 10c bbl is added. 
Bakers and jobbers are allowed 10c bbl 
discount from car-lot prices. Buyers in 
western Manitoba pay 10c under forego- 
ing prices, in Saskatchewan 20c under, 
and in eastern Alberta 30c under. West- 
ward from Calgary, prices ascend until 
Vancouver is reached. 

Millfeeds hold steady throughout the 
West. There is a good demand every- 
where. Bran is quoted at $84@35. ton, 
shorts $38@39, special middlings $46, and 
red dog or feed flour $52, in straight- or 
mixed-car lots, in 100-lb bags, delivered 
at Manitoba points. 

Rolled oats are in good demand at the 
old price of $3.75 per 80-lb bag, delivered ; 
granulated oatmeal, $4.70 per 98-lb bag, 
in jobbing lots. 

THE GRAIN MARKETS 


Millers have been buying wheat freely 
at the standard prices based on $2.21, plus 


2e tax, for No. 1 northern., The govern- 
ment buyers were out of the market until 
Friday morning, when they commenced 
taking No. 1 northern only. Receipts are 
increasing daily, and the quality of all 
new-crop wheat is high. 

Oats area fraction lower than a week 
ago. Receipts are light, but there is no 
great demand. On Friday, 664,4c bu was 
paid for No. 2 Canadian western. Barley 
is easier than a week ago at $1.21 bu; flax- 
seed, $3.33 bu. 

W. R. BAWLF 

W. R. Bawlf, president-elect of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, is a young 
man who has been associated since boy- 
hood with the grain trade of western 
Canada. His father, the late Nicholas 





W. R. Bawlf 


President-elect of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange 


Bawlf, was one of the pioneer citizens of 
Winnipeg, and a founder of the Grain 
Exchange of which his son is now presi- 
dent. W. R. Bawlf succeeded his father 
as head of the N. Bawlf Grain Co., Ltd., 
one of the largest concerns riow active in 
the elevator’and grain business of western 
Canada. 
WEATHER AND CROPS 

The grain-raising areas of western 
Canada are getting fine weather. There 
have been some beneficial rains, but. gen- 
erally the days are warm and bright, with 
cool nights. Threshing proceeds rapidly, 
and a large amount of plowing is under 
way. Labor is plentiful. With a few 
more weeks of such conditions this coun- 
try will be in the finest possible shape, 
so far as the farming industry is con- 
cerned, 

NOTES 

Fred O. Shane, Philadelphia, was in 
Winnipeg on Saturday. He came here 
from Minneapolis. 

The government of British Columbia 
is working out a proposal to people the 
unoccupied lands of that province. When 


these are owned by speculators, mean 
will be found to:make the holders unload, 

The United Grain Growers, Lid., of 
Alberta, contemplate engaging in the mill. 
ing business at an early date. 

A. G. Squires, formerly with the West. 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is now 
head miller in a 125-bbl plant at Melita, 
Man. 

Some of the. new-crop wheat of Mani- 
toba is weighing 65 lbs to the measured 
bushel. So far, very little has gone as low 
as 60 lbs. 

The quantity of wheat in store in coup. 


‘try elevators west of Winnipeg on Sept. 


19 was 4,418,000 bus, against 3,752,099 
a year ago. 

The big terminal elevators at Fort Wil. 
liam ‘are expecting easy handling condi- 
tions with this year’s wheat. The grain 
is so dry and hard that it should ru 
freely in all spouts and handling ap. 
paratus. 

The average yield of wheat over most 
of the province of Manitoba is estimated 
at 21 bus to the acre.’ This is much bet- 
ter than pre-harvest estimates and higher 
than the annual average. Oats are given 
an average of 25 bus. 

The railways of western Canada ar 
prepared to move a maximum quantity of 
grain to the Head of the Lakes before 
navigation closes. A mederate estimate 
of the amount of wheat that will be car- 
ried is 100,000,000 bus, besides other 
grains. 

The government of Canada has passed 
an order-in-council prohibiting the ex- 
portation of grain screenings, unless w- 
der license. This action is intended to 
conserve the domestic supplies of feeding- 
stuffs... Hitherto the screenings from Ca- 
nadian terminal elevators have mostly 
gone to the United States, and a large 
business of that kind has grown up. 

A conference of farmers, grain men 
and others is to be held at Winnipeg on 
Sept. 25, under the: auspices of the Do- 
minion department of agriculture, to con- 
sider ways and means of conserving and 
increasing the supply of cattle feed in 
western Canada. It is realized that short- 
age of feed is becoming a menace to the 
cattle industry. 

Ay H. Batey, 





MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., Sept. 22.—There has 
been no official change in prices for spring 
flour,’ but an unsettled feeling has de- 
veloped, and it is: reported that cutting 
in prices to the extent of 40@50c bbl has 
been going on. _ .« 

Demand for-spring wheat flour is fairly 
good for prompt delivery or shipment 
within 30 days. It is reported that some 
millers have booked a few large lines for 
delivery during the next two or three 
months. Sales of first patents were made 
at. $11.60, seconds at $11.10, anc strong 
clears at $10.90 bbl in bags, and 3(/c more 
in wood, delivered to the trade. 

Owing to the limited supplies 0! winter 
wheat flour available: on spot, and the 
small: offerings from Ontario -millers for 
prompt and near-by shipment, th: market 
for these grades has remained firm. There 
isa steady demand for broken lots to 
meet immediate requirements, «1d sales 
of 90 per cent patents on spot were made 
at $11.80: bbl, in wood, and at 45.75 pe 
bag, delivered to the trade, while con 
tracts for a°few car lots for future ship 
ment Rave been made at $10.50@10% 
in bags. 

Millfeed steady, and prices show n0 
important change. Bran sold at se 
35 ton, shorts at $40, and midclings at 
$48@50, including bags, delivered to t 
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. Supplies available are small, 
fopter ane is a steady demand ‘for 
Prices 
rule firm, with sales of standard grades 
in broken lots at $4.30@4.40 per. bag of 
90 Ibs, delivered to the trade; car lots 
were quoted at $4.20. : . y 
The market for Canadian western oats 


“js weaker, and gee Praga -~ oe 
i f; Y sa W es.of round, . 
peapti aks Pinaiilah bMentern lat 15,0 < 


bu, and car lots at 764,c, ex-store. On-w , 


io and Quebec oats firm, and prices 
cabangell at 70c bu for No. 2 white, ex- 
ae was some demand for American 
old-crop No, 2 mixed corn, and a sale of 
90,000 bus’ No. 2 mixed was made at $2.15 
@2.16 bu, ex-track; new-crop No. 3 yel- 
low for January shipment from Chicago 
has been offered at $1.39. 

Demand from Ontario millers for Mani- 

toba No. 1 northern spring wheat has 
been good, and sales were reported of 
500,000 bus at $2.30%,, track, Bay ports, 
all charges paid. A car of No. 1 hard 
sold at $2.37, ex-track. Manitoba feed 
wheat changed hands at $1.87@1.89, ex- 
tore. ; 
: Early in the week, sales of some round 
lots of choice Ontario ——— barley were 
made at $1.33 bu, ex-track, but the mar- 
ket closed weak at a decline of 3@4c, 
with buyers holding off. 

Offerings of western No. 1 rye for ship- 
ment were made at $1.89 bu, track, Fort 
William, and sales of Ontario No. 2 rye 
were made at $1.82, track, here. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





MARITIME PROVINCES 

St. Joun, N. B., Sept. 22.—It is not 
expected that flour prices in this market 
will rule much lower than at present. 
Manitoba first patent is $11 bbl, f.o.b. 
Winnipeg. Freights to St. John added 
bring the cost here to at least $11.90, and 
as today’s quotation is $12.05, there is 
very little margin for a decline. H. G. 
Weekes, maritime representative of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., says 
this correctly represents the situation, so 
far as Manitoba flour is concerned. 

Today’s quotations: Manitoba first pat- 
ent, $12.05 bbl; first clear, $11.65; Ontario 
blended flours, $11.45. Quotations are for 
car lots, in wood, f.o.b., track, St. John; 
Halifax, 5e more. 

Manitoba mills ask $42 ton for mid- 
dlings, and $37 for bran; Ontario mid- 
dlings, $42 ton; bran, $36,—a decline in 
bran of $1 ton. Quotations are for car 
lots, bagged, or part cars with flour, f.o.b., 
track, St. John; Halifax, 50¢c ton more. 
Feed flour is offered at $63.50 ton for 
Manitobas, $66 ton, or $3.30 bag, for On- 
tarios. 

Rolled oats declined 20c bbl, and are 
offered at $9. The decline does not apply 
to standard oatmeal, which still rules at 
$10. 

* * 

Halifax bakers, it is reported, are about 

to increase the price of bread Ic per loaf. 
Aurrep E. McGrin ey. 





Bakery Brands Registered 

The following list of trade-marks. ap- 
plying to bakery products, furnished by 
the Trade-Mark Title Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been favorably acted upon by the 
Patent Office at Washington: 

“Liberty”; No. 104,716. Owner, Kolb 
Bakery Co., Philadelphia. Used on bread. 

“Liberty-Bond”; No. 104,717. . Owner, 
, Bakery Co., Philadelphia. Used on 
read. 

“Flaxlax”; No. 108,068. - Owner, the 
Pieser-Livingston Co., Chicago. Used on 
bread and crackers. 

Picture of rooster standing on egg, and 
Picture of rabbit standing on another egg, 
with fanciful panel design between; No. 
105,018. Owner, Louis Formenti, Chicago. 
Used on macaroni. 

“Unity,” No. 103,988. . Owner, National 
Biscuit Co., New York City. Used on 
biscuit. 

“All-Package”; No. 104.055. Owner, 
All-Package Grocery Stores Co., New 
York City. Used on cake, white bread, 
coffee bread, rye bread, wheat flour, self- 
rising wheat flour, etc. ; 

‘Rold Gold”; No. 105,329. Owner, 
American Pretzel Co., Philadelphia. Used 
on pretzels, 

igure of an elephant; No. 105,330. 
Owner, American Pretzel Co., Philadel- 
Phia. Used on pretzels. 
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The flour output of Seattle, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 28,800 bbls, was 
13,065, or 45 per cent of capacity, this 
week, against 13,295, or 46 per cent, last 
week, 27,587, or 67 per cent, a year ago, 
and 15,639, or 38 per cent, two years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was. 20,140, or 35 per cent of capacity, 
against 2,840, or 5 per cent, last week, 
35,088, or 61 per cent, a year ago, and 
25,793, or 56 per cent, two years ago. 


THE WEEK’S TRADE 


Port mills reduced soft wheat flours this 
week 60c, making the reduction $1 bbl 
during the last 30 days. Family patent is 
now quoted by port mills at $10.60 bbl, in 
49-lb sacks. The effect of the 30-day sell- 
ing regulation is being felt and, in conse- 
quence, a steady demand for current re- 
quirements now characterizes the market. 

Eastern and central Washington mills 
have booked considerable flour during the 
week to southern and southeastern terri- 
tory and to Chicago, business being re- 
stricted only by the ability of mills to 
secure wheat. Port mills have so far 
worked little business to those markets. 
Country mills quote on the basis of $9@ 
9.20 bbl for pastry flour, in 98-lb sacks. 

There is little increase in hard wheat 
flour bookings, though some low quota- 
tions, particularly by small Dakota mills, 
are being made. Bakers are buying some 
of the. cheaper offerings in moderate lots, 
but under present trade’ regulations are 
not stocking up even to the extent of 
“business requirements during a reason- 
able time.” Dakota first patent is offered 
here at $10.75@11.75 bbl, in 98-lb sacks. 
Some of the mills reduced _yesterday’s 
quotations 20c bbl on account of higher 
prices for feed in eastern markets. Mon- 
tana first patent is quoted at $10.50@10.85. 


PACIFIC COAST BASIS 


While not officially confirmed, the trade 
here was advised Saturday that the Food 
Administration has fixed the price for No. 
1 white wheat at $2.05, bulk, ttle, Port- 
land and Tacoma, an advance of 5¢ bu 
over previous basis, which places Washing- 
ton and Oregon mills east of the Cascades, 
and Idaho mills, at an average net -price 
handicap of 25c bbl, and tidewater mills 
at an even greater disadvantage in central 
states, eastern and southeastern markets, 
compared with the central states soft 
wheat flour mills. 

Until supplies of central states soft 
wheat are exhausted, Pacific Coast mills 
apparently will be unable to sell in those 
markets under the previous wheat basis. 
East of the mountains mills could just 
about break even with central states soft 
wheat mills. Tidewater mills’ flour cost 
would be out of line on either basis, and 
with capacities very greatly in excess of 
local markets, and their California trade 
imperiled with San Francisco on a wheat 
price basis of $2.10, the only outlet for 
their surplus is the Wheat Export Corpo- 
ration. 

For these reasons, and with the not im- 
probable competition of Australian flour 
at $1@2 under their manufacturing and 
selling cost, port mills can only mark time 
at present. 


OPERATIVE MILLERS ORGANIZE 

The operative millers of Seattle have 
formed an organization, incorporated as 
the Association of Professional Millers. 
It is in no sense a union, and it will not 
recognize a defined scale of compensation, 
but will contend that operative millers be 
rated and paid according to quality and 
results of service. 


The officers of the association are: T. E. 
Fowler, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., presi- 
dent; J. J. Mulvey, Hammond Milling Co; 
A. B. Peters, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
and W. F. Cornelius, Centennial Mill Co., 
vice-presidents; A. T. Renfro, managing 
editor the Flour and Grain World, sec- 
retary; E. J. Matthewson, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., treasurer. 


NOTES 
Grading has begun for the erection of 
a 100-bbl mill at isp, Wash. 


Chester Simmons, of Minneapolis, vice- 
president Bemis Bro.. Bag Co., was in 
Seattle this week. 

The army quartermaster at Fort Mason, 
San Francisco, asks for tenders by Oct. 3 
on 320,000 lbs issue flour in lacquered tins. 

New wheat flour made by Montana mills 
is turning out most satisfactorily. The 
new wheat is of unusually fine milling 
quality. 

C. F. Pride, secretary and treasurer 
Ravalli Cereal & Flour Mill Co., Missoula, 
Mont., spent some days this week in 
Seattle and Portland. 

Receipts of wheat at Seattle, July 1 to 
date, are 335 cars, aginst 1,447 a year ago; 
at Tacoma, 432 cars, against 1,612. Re- 
ceipts of flour at Seattle, July 1 to date, 
are 348 cars, against 513 a year ago. 

The new plant of the Ravalli Cereal & 
Flour Mill Co., Missoula, Mont., will in- 
clude a 150-bbl rye flour mill. The wheat 
flour mill will begin grinding early in Oc- 
tober, and the cereal mill will be finished 
in November. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Big Bend Milling Co., Davenport, Wash., 
the following were elected: A. A. Davis, 
Oakland, Cal., president; W. J. Olwell, 
Davenport, first vice-president and man- 
ager; V. H. Vawter, Medford, Oregon, 
treasurer; Scott C. Davis, secretary. 

With the Washington oat yield only 
about 25 per cent of a crop, and a small 
percentage of it of milling grade, milling 
oats are selling at $52 ton, Seattle. Sev- 
eral thousand tons of No. 3 eastern oats 
have been brought to the coast, and are 
selling at $45.25 ton here. No: 3 Washing- 
ton oats are being forced out of resellers’ 
hands at a discount by eastern offerings. 





OREGON 

Portianp, Orecon, Sept. 22.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 33,000 
bbls, was 15,257, or 46 per cent of capacity, 
against 8,276, or 25 per cent, last week. 

The mills have begun offering new-crop 
flour, and at a reduced price. The cut 
announced this week was 60c bbl, which 
placed patents at $10.60. Old-crop flour, 
where any is to be had, is listed at the 
same price. The new quotation is not on 
a parity with the ruling price of wheat, 
however, and another drop of 60c would 
occasion no surprise. Under the circum- 


stances, bakers and other consumers are 


ie only for immediate needs. 

illfeed prices have been lowered $3 

ton to $34 for bran, $37 for shorts and $44 

for middlings, and further declines are 
romised in the near future. Rolled bar- 
ey remains firm at $55@57, and rolled 

oats at $55. Cracked corn is listed at $83. 

With the uncertainty as to whether the 
government will grant-a higher wheat 
price for the Pacific Coast, selling of 
wheat by farmers is still restricted, 
though some of the millers say they are 
getting all they can use at this’ time. 
Practically all the sales made to date are 
understood to be with the proviso that the 
seller will get the benefit of any advance 
the — may order in the price. 

The coarse grains are strong, in view 
of the light crop here. Oats are selling 
for early delivery at $49@50 ton, feed 
barley at $51 and brewing barley at $52 
@52.50. The Merchants’ Exchange has 


‘in quoting new-wheat flour. 


929 


inaugurated the selling of eastern oats 
and corn on a bulk basis. This action 
was taken, not only because of the elim- 
ination of wheat-trading on the board, but 
also because of the assurance that a very 
large quantity of eastern corn and oats 
will be used here this year. 

With the short oats crop in the Pacific 
Northwest, it will be necessary to bring 
in a great quantity from the East for 
stock feed. Corn will also be used to a 
greater extent than ever before, as it 
will be cheaper than wheat for feed, At 
today’s session bid prices were: No. 3 
white oats, September $43.25, , October 
$43.50; 38-Ib clipped white oats, Septem- 
ber $44, October $44.50; No. 3 yellow 
corn, er $54, February $53; No. 3 
mixed corn, January $52, February $51. 

* * 


The Oregon weekly crop report said: 
“Heavy rains in the northwestern districts 
caused some damage to grain in shock. 
Small-grain harvest is practically finished, 
except in elevated localities. Yields are 
poor to good, but of light weight. Fall 
plowing is becoming general, with the soil 
in pron. condition. Winter wheat seeding 
has begun in Wasco County.” 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., Sept. 22.—Flour 
has been in fairly active demand this week. 
Toward the close of last week there was a 
pronounced improvement in the interest 
shown by all classes of buyers, which has 
continued unabated. With the elimination 
of extended contracting, sales are in most 
instances being confined to single car lots, 
with only an occasional one reported for 
two or three cars. 

‘The uncertainty of future wheat values 
on the Pacific Coast restricts offerings 
from northern mills, and many of the 
larger ones have shown little or no interest 
Prices are- 
materially under those of a few weeks 
ago. Blue-stem patents are quoted at 
$10.25@10.50 bbl, and cut-offs at $9.30@ 
9.50, 98’s, cotton, delivered San Francisco. 

A further reduction was made this week 
by local mills on top family patents, the 
price now in effect being $11.60@12, 49’s, 
cotton. 

Eastern mills are practically unchanged. 
Dakota first patents are offered at $12.30 
@12.50; Kansas first patents, $11.20@ 
11.40; Montana first patents, $11@11.20; 
Montana first clear, $10,—delivered San 
Francisco. 

Millfeed is strong, and in particularly 
good demand. Spot feed is out of the 
question, and there is only a very limited 
quantity obtainable for September ship- 
ment. Bran is now $41@42 ton; shorts, 
$45@46; middlings, $55@56. 

* . 





Louis Prenot, sales-manager for the 
Albers Bros. Milling Co. in Los Angeles, 
is visiting headquarters at San Francisco. 





Changing the Farmer’s Mind 

Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 22.—A miller 
from western Kansas this week brought 
to town the following story of an incident 
known to him to be true. 

A farmer, filled with resentment over 
the price of wheat, and none too cordial, 
hy reason of his nationality, to the war, 
had made it known all over the township 
that he didn’t propose to plant any wheat 
this fall. It chanced that the farmer had 
a mortgage on his farm, the mortgage 
being owned by a Kansas City bank and 
trust company. The agent of the com- 
pany being in the vicinity, the farmer 
called on him and applied, quite as a mat- 
ter of form, for a renewal-of his note and 
mortgage. 

“Not by a considerable sight,” said the 
bank representative, “so long as you hold 
to your determination not to sow any © 
wheat. You’ve got 200 acres of wheat 
land; when that land is seeded to wheat, 
come back and talk about the renewal, and 
until it is seeded to wheat you needn't 
come, and I think I can assure you you 
will waste your time going elsewhere.” 

At last account the Renuvs tractor 
plow was kicking up enou 
seen a mile. R, E. Sreaure. 


Maximum prices have been fixed by the 
Danish government on oil cakes per metric 
ton as follows: $101.84 for 53 per cent 
cottonseed; $92.50 for American hemp’ 
seed; 370 crowns ($99.16) for 50 per cent’ 
cotton; $90 for 43 per cent cotton; all 
f.o.b. warehouse or station. 
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THE NORTHWEST 
' BAKERS BUY ELOUR 
Minneapouis, Minn., Sept. 21.—North- 

western bakers have for some. time fol- 
lowed the policy of buying flour only 
when necessary, due to the unsettled con- 
ditions in the market. Consequently, 
they have allowed stocks to run very low. 
Now that the Food Administration rules 
are in effect, and bakers know where they 
stand, they are reported to have bought 
fairly large quantities of both patent and 
clear flour during the last two weeks. 


DUNWOODY SCHOOL FOR BAKERS 


The Dunwoody Institute school for bak- 
ers is now well established. Large quar- 
ters have been given to this department in 
the new building recently completed. An 
oven, with a capacity of 3,000 loaves, has 
been installed, and machinery is being 
received ed that will make this a com- 
pletely ee bakeshop. The class- 
rooms an ratories are ‘aves and well 
equipped. 

Besides the bakery in the school, a field 
bakery has been established near the build- 
ing, where enlisted army and navy men 
are trained under circumstances practi- 
cally identical with those of the army in 
the field. The two illustrations shown 
herewith give an idea as to how complete 
the bakery is. 

A detachment of 25 soldier students 
was stationed at the Minnesota State 
Fair for one week. An oven with a capac- 
ity of 1,000 Ibs was used, and bread was 
turned out in 2-Ilb loaves. This work 
proved of great interest to the fair visitors, 
who flocked around the field bakery in 
large numbers. 


PUBLIC BREAD MARKETS 


At meetings of the Minnesota Public 
Safety Commission held the last few 
weeks, members of this commission have 
investigated quite thoroughly the question 
of selling bread directly to the public and 
excessive profits which they thought were 
being made by the bakers. However, the 
Twin City bakers showed them that, with 
the large increase in the cost of all raw 
materials, the profits were small, and that 
it would be impossible to make a loaf of 
bread and sell it at the price suggested by 
the commission. 

Unofficial announcements have been 
made that the plan for public markets 
would not be carried out, due to these in- 
vestigations. It is reported, however, that 
another meeting will be held in the near 
future, but no final action is expected to 
be taken until further news is received 
from Washington as to federal control of 
the baking industry. 


INJUNCTION CASE POSTPONED 

A hearing in regard to the temporary 
injunction securéd by Regan Bros., bak- 
ers, against the city of Minneapolis, was 
_— last week before District Judge Hale. 
ny n Bros., through their counsel, asked 
ave their injunction made permanent, 
~ the new bread ordinance standardiz- 
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ing the weight of a loaf of bread ren- 
dered invalid, as: they claim the public 
wants’ a sizable loaf at 10c and not a 
standard loaf at fluctuating prices. No 
action was taken at this hearing, and the 
injunction was continued until some fur- 
ther news has been received as to govern- 
ment control. 
NOTES 

T. W. Van Wie has opened a fully 
equipped bakery at Hot Springs, S, D. 

Kiwus & Co., 480 South Robert Street, 


St. Paul, have installed a Thompson . 


molder. 

The plant of the Carroll (Iowa) Bakery 
burned recently. It -was insured, and will 
be rebuilt at once. 

It is reported that the Electric Baking 
Co., Minneapolis, which started up again 
a month ago, will go out of business and 
sell its machinery. 

The Sanitary Bread Co., Minneapolis, 
to advertise its bread, is distributing cou- 
pons, which, when returned to any retail 
grocery with 5c, are good for a 10c loaf 
of bread. 

Sicurp WERNER. 





Chicago Master Bakers’ Outing 

The first annual meeting of the reor- 
ganized South Side Master Baker's’ Asso- 
ciation of Chicago was held at Chester 
Park, and was a decided success. More 
than 3,000 attended the picnic, including 
practically every South Side baker, to- 
gether with his family and friends, 180 
making the trip in automobiles. The value 
of the prizes exceeded $500, many being 
carried off by ladies. 

After a lethargic existence of two 
years, this association recently was reor- 
ganized, and the following officers elected: 
president, Eugene Lipp, 7850 South Hal- 
stead Street; vice-president, O. P. Frase, 
5529 South Ashland Street; secretary, Au- 
gust Peymek; treasurer, Charles Schmidt. 
It has 172 members and a separate char- 
ter, but works in connection with the Chi- 
cago Master Bakers’ Association, the 
latter organization being composed prin- 
ov of bakers located on the North 
Side. 





Western Canadian Notes 


Winnipec, Man., Sept. 19.—The food 
controller for Canada has not yet taken 
any definite action in regard to regulating 
the price of bread, but is understood to 
hold the opinion that prices in this country 
are not too high, in comparison with the 
cost of flour. 

Winnipeg bakers believe bread is cheap- 
er here than anywhere else in America. 
The basis is 614¢ lb, delivered to consum- 
ers. The standard loaf weighs 20 ozs. 
Bakers predict an increase in this price to 
meet the new conditions resulting from a 
fixed price for wheat and flour. Hitherto, 


they have been able to contract for flour 
at the beginning of each crop year at con- 
siderably under the general level of prices 
throughout the year. 

The city of Winnipeg, with a popula- 
tion of 247,000, consumes 100,000 20-oz 
loaves of ‘bread daily, according to the 
estimate of a large baker. This. quantity 
is delivered by bakers, and does not in- 
clude household baking. 

A table ny tober, the cost of bread per 
loaf durin st has been furnished by 
a leading ri baker. He states that 
the following figures are substantiated by 
careful investigation: “At the market 
price of flour at $10.50 bbl, each loaf cost 
for flour 4.55c; other ingredients, .55c; 
baking, .96c; delivery, 1.09c; office and 
supplies, .19¢; total cost of each 20-oz loaf 
to the manufacturer, 7.34c. Bread is de- 
livered to homes at 13 tickets for $1, or 
7%,c per loaf. Storekeepers, large in- 
stitutions and others pay 7c per loaf, or an 


average receipt to the baker of 714¢ per: 
loaf.” 


It is believed that some millers in west- 
ern Canada have lately accepted contracts 
from bakers for future supplies of flour 
extending over six months and more. Such 
contracts are quite likely to lead to trou- 
ble for the parties concerned, as it is 
doubtful if they have any legal standing. 

The price of flour:delivered to bakers in 
Winnipeg is now fixed at. $10.90 bbl, in 98- 
lb jute or cotton bags, with the privilege 
of returning bags at 10c each. The price 
represents a voluntary attempt on the part 
of Canadian millers to fix a price for flour 
that is in strict accordance with the rules 
and regulations laid down for the United 


States. 
A. H. Battery. 


Bakers Should be Loyal 

E. Crosby & Co., Brattleboro, Vt: The 
strength of any republic lies in the citizens 
obeying the laws and selecting good: men 
to execute the laws for a certain term of 
office. “We may not agree with them, but 
unless they wreck the country it is our 
duty to assist, in every way, temporary 
rules effective to bring the war to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. On the whole, we 
think the people are to be congratulated 
that the management of the grain control 
is familiar with the grain condition in all 
its phases. In the course of a few years, 
and possibly months, the present ruling 
automatically will cease. 

Chafing and fussing simply show selfish- 
ness instead of a national spirit. A world- 
war is far-reaching and any one who thinks 
he can escape his part of the burden is 
mistaken. only suggestion that we 
would make is that, whenever possible, 
millers and shippers be allowed a greater 
latitude, while no limit should be put on 
the eastern baker or jobber. There is 
a limit on already that will take care of 
things,—lack of storage and money. 








BAKERY PATENTS 


BAKING PAN 

F. F. Lewandowski, Detroit, Mich., has 
patented a baking pan. Application. filed 
July 24, 1915; serial No, 41,722. 

Claim 1 reads: “A baking. pan compris- 
ing a bottom member provided at the sides 
and ends thereof with upstanding lugs 
having terminal coils disposed in spaced 
parallel relation to the body portion of the 
bottom member, sideand end members havy- 
ing hinge members secured on the outer 
faces thereof and provided. with terminal 
coils, said coils being spaced from and dis- 
posed in substantially parallel relation to 
the lower edges of the side and end mem- 
bers, and pintles connecting the terminal 
coils of the hinge members with the ter- 
minal coils of the upstanding lugs of the 
bottom member.” 


BAKERY APPLIANCE 


Louis Yere, San Francisco, Cal., has 
received a patent on a bakery appliance. 
Application filed May 23, 1917; serial No, 
170,497, 

Claim 1. reads: “A bakery appliance 
comprising a table having upstanding 


-flanges at its rear and end walls, a pair of 


standards near each side of the table and 
at opposite ends thereof, one pair being of 
greater height than the other, each stand- 
ard having on its inner face a vertical 
groove enlarged laterally at both sides at 
the bottom of the groove, a blade support 
having its ends engaging the grooves of 
each pair, and carrying a cutting blade, 
the enlargements at the bottom of the 
grooves permitting the support to be 
moved laterally, and ‘counterweight mecha- 
nism for lifting the blade supports, each 
blade support engaging the bottom of the 
adjacent groove, said counter-weighting 
mechanism comprising - weights, flexible 
members connecting the weights to the 
blade supports, said weights being at the 
outer faces of the standards, and direction 
elements for the flexible members.” 


BAKER’S OVEN 


C. F. Fox Allan, Sydney, New South 
Wales, Australia, has received a patent on 
a baker’s oven. Application filed May 2, 
1917; serial No. 166,048. 

The only claim reads: “In a baker’s oven, 
the combination of a lower oven, an upper 
oven, a fire box, a first heating chamber 
below the lower oven communicating at 
one end with the fire box, a second heating 
chamber above the lower oven and below 
the upper oven, a third heating chamber 
above the upper oven, and uptake, flues 
for connecting the first heating chamber 
to the second heating chamber and the lat- 
ter chamber to the.third heating chamber 
and for leading the hot gases in the third 
heating chamber toward the: uptake, the 
flues and heating chambers being totally 
out of communication with the ovens, 
whereby the products of combustion are 
kept from the interiors of the ovens but 
are given an unimpeded passage way from 


Learning to Become Army Bakers: the Bakers’ Detachment at the Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis 
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the fire box over the tops and bottoms of 
the two ovens toward the uptake, flues 
totally out of communication with the 
first-mentioned flues and connecting the 
two ovens, and:damper means for the last- 
mentioned flues whereby the temperatures 
within the ovens may be equalized irre- 
spective of variations in temperature dif- 
ferences between the three heating cham- 
bers; substantially as described.” 


PORTABLE OVEN AND PROOF BOX 


John Faulds, Oak Park, Ill., has been 
granted a patent on a combined portable 
oven and proof box. Application filed 
April 25, 1917; serial No. 164,353. 


Claim 1 reads: “In combination, a proof 
box having an imperforate flat cover, an 
oven having horizontal dimensions sub- 


stantially equal to those of the proof box 
superimposed upon the proof box, the bot- 
tom of the oven being spaced apart from 
the cover of the proof box to provide a flue 
Space between said parts having a free in- 
let opening and the bottom of the oven 
being formed with an opening connecting 
said flue space with the oven chamber, a 


gas burner within the oven chamber, and 
4 flue leading out of the oven chamber.” 
OVEN 


E. C. Greiner, Globe, Ariz., has been 


granted a patent on an oven. Application 
filed May 16, 1917; serial No, 168,970. 
Claim 2 reads: “In combination with a 
motor vehicle, of an oven casing mounted 
thereon, a series of heat-conducting tubes 
arranged within the casing, each compris- 


ing a body extending vertically at the 
front of the casing and arms extending 
longitudinally of the casing above and 
below the baking chamber, a fire box with 
which the lower arms of the tubes are con- 
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nected, a smoke box with which the upper 
arms are connected, a valve in connection 
with each pipe at the smoke box for clos- 
ing the same, and a connection between the 
heat-conducting tubes and the exhaust of 
the motor.” 


BAKING MACHINE 


James W. McGowan, Seattle, Wash., 
has received a patent on a baking machine. 
Application filed July 18, 1914; serial No. 
851,806. 

Claim 2 reads: “In a baking machine, a 
rotatable cylindrical carrier provided with 
a vertical slot, a sectional mold comprising 
sections mounted on the exterior of the 
carrier for tangential sliding movement in 
opening, a core having a part slidably en- 
gaging in and projecting through the slot 
of the carrier, means arranged within the 
cylindrical carrier to be housed thereby 
and in the path of the projecting part of 
the core for sliding the same vertically in 
said carrier slot, and means arranged out- 
side of the carrier in the path of the mold 
sections for opening the latter.” 


PROCESS OF LEAVENING DOUGH 


A. M. Hamblet, Winchester, Mass., has 
been granted a patent on a process of 
leavening dough and batter. Application 
filed Dec. 26, 1916; serial No. 138,974. 

Claim 1 reads: “The process of leaven- 
ing dough and batter, consisting in mixing 
with other essential ingredients of the 
mass and causing to react in the mass, a 
salt of carbonic acid, and a composition 
of an acidity not less than the equivalent 
of a normal acid solution, which composi- 
tion contains an acid ingredient which has 
an equivalent conductivity (of electricity) 
not exceeding 30 in normal aqueous solu- 
tion: at 18 degrees centigrade, and which 





cannot be reduced to dry form in the 
absence of absorbent substances.” 


DOUGH ROUNDING-UP MACHINE 

F. H. Van Houten, Jr., Fishkill-on-the- 

Hudson, N: Y., has patented: a dough 

rounding-up machine. , Application filed 
June 6, 1914; serial No. 843,490. 


Claim 1 reads: “In a dough rounding-up , 


machine, a dough support having a dough- 
supporting surface extended in a single 
plane, a plurality of chambers in which 
lumps of dough are loosely confined on the 
support, each of said chambers being 
mounted to rotate on an axis at right an- 
gles to the plane of the support, and means 
for simultaneously rotating the chambers 
on their axes and for effecting a relative 
movement of the support and chambers in 
the plane of the said dough-supporting 
surface.” 





Eastern Buying Associations 


The summer meeting of the Conference 
of Eastern Buying Associations was held 
Aug. 18, at the warehouse of the Paterson 
(N. J.) Buying Association, 30-32 Pearl 
Street. It was called to order by Chair- 
man Metz, of Newark, N. J., with the fol- 
lowing representatives present: Brooklyn, 
Messrs. Bluel and Keidel; Newark, Metz 
and Lang; Jersey City, Cordes and 
Frasch; Paterson, Lauterhahn and Wey- 
mann; Passaic, Schweighart and Fried- 
mann. 

Trade matters were discussed, and Sec- 
retary Cordes, of Jersey City, reported an 
interview with the officers of the Califor- 
nia Associated Raisin Co., and said he had 
induced that company to recognize the 
bakers’ buying associations as regular 
jobbers. The chairman was authorized to 


call a special meeting whenever he deemed 


at the Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis 





it necessary. This will enable the differ- 
ent associations to act as a unit as circum- 
stances require. 

Mr. Bleul spoke on co-operative buying 
conditions in Manhattan and the Bronx, 
and said that all efforts to successfully 
establish a real co-operative buying asso- 
ciation.seemed to have failed. The secre- 
tary was instructed to secure a list of 
Manhattan bakers and invite them to meet 
a committee, consisting of all the repre- 
sentatives to the conference. 

Regarding the acquiring of a surplus by 
individual associations, or of dividing all 
profits annually among the members, 
Delegate Lang, of Newark, declared that 
the purpose of the association was not 
merely to pay dividends to present mem- 
bers, but to build up an institution that 
would be of benefit to generations of bak- 
ers to come, and at the same time a monu- 
ment to its founders. 

The next conference will be held Tues- 
day, Nov. 13, at the warehouse of the 
Philadelphia Association, 1731 German- 
town Avenue. 





Boston Co-operative Bakers 


The annual outing of the Master Bak- 
ers’ Co-operative Association of Boston 
and vicinity was held recently at Spring 
Grove, Wellesley, Mass. The members, 
their families and members of allied 
trades turned out in large numbers. 

The arrangements committee consisted 
of M. E. Fleming, chairman; F. H. Harz- 
becker, secretary; J. J. Grisbach, treas- 
urer; P. H. Koehler, James Burnett, and 
John Heller,—all of whom worked hard to 
make the outing a success, and from the 
expressions of those present everybody 
had an enjoyable time. he 
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(Continued from page 921.) 

small crop is easier to handle than a large 
one. 

“A high- minimum without a maximum 
price tends to defeat the thing which the 
majority of the people are anxious to see, 
namely, a reduction in the high price of 
wheat. With a reasonable maximum 
price, the farmer would know that he could 
not raise a short crop and hoard for an 
abnormal, price, but that if he wanted a 
Jot.of money. he..would have to raise a lot 


(of, wheat to get it. 


_ “De not. think Iam misstating facts or 
that the baker begrudges the farmer a 
fair return on his labor and investment. 
What we do want to do is to call attention 
to this new opportunity for the farmer, 
and to urge the bakers and the millers to 
co-operate with him and to bring about a 
better understanding between the several 
industries. 

“Farms and farm lands in the United 
States are running down, and I want to 
plead with the bakers and the millers that 
they make an effort in wheat-raising coun- 
tries to associate themselves with the 
farmers in such a way as to-put them in a 
more receptive frame of mind toward the 
advice that comes to them from official 
sources. There must be more brains and 
less muscle used in farming. 

BAKERS AND BILLION CROP 

“The Agriculture department is mak- 
ing an effort for a billion bushels on the 
next crop. Every citizen in the United 
States should assist in this effort. I feel 
that the baking -industry has a special 
mission to perform here. I want to urge 
bakers and bakers’ organizations, particu- 
larly in the wheat-growing states, to join 
with the millers and encourage farm de- 
velopment bureaus in every city. 

“The War Emergency Council of the 
Baking Industry has endeavored to spread 
the idea of conservation or food-saving in 
bakeries and. homes, economies in baking, 
and to be the medium through which the 
Food Control Department, when properly 
organized, may transmit its desires and 
effect a working organization; to assist all 
bakers'‘to have a quick knowledge and 
understanding of the order, and to be 
given a basis of execution. 

“There are two to three thousand 
‘rated’ bakers in the United States, ac- 
cording to the mercantile reports, and of 
this number it is doubtful if more than 
half are interested in or affiliated with any 
organization of bakers representing more 
than a local interest. The local interest is 
important, and the local association is 
needed everywhere, but the baking indus- 
try “has for many years had_ national 
aspects that cannot safely be overlooked, 
and to serve the industry in these national 
aspects, sectional associations and a na- 
tional body are required. 

“JT. would suggest for your serious con- 
sideration that the 100 or more, sections as 
now outlined be adopted or altered to suit 
better: convenience, and that we have sec- 
tional: associations of the National Asso- 
ciation, but that it be not necessary to be 
a member of the National to be a member 
of the .sectional association, but prefer- 
ably so.” 


Secretary Bell’s Address 

Secretary Joseph M. Bell then read his 
report, which, in part, follows. .He pref- 
aced ‘his remarks by saying that, although 
there was a record attendance of bakers 
this year, it was with an expenditure of 
perhaps ‘one-quarter of what was usually 
spent in. direet advertising of the con- 
vention. The attendance was therefore an 
evidence of the interest the bakers took in 
the problems confronting them. 

“We are sometimes prone to think that 
we have the cream of the industry in the 
ranks’ of the National association, and 
there is no doubt that we have got some 
of it; but we shall have to treble and 
quadruple the membership before we can 
be reasonably sure of having all of it. 

“There are ‘many. hundreds of progres- 
sive bakers spread over the United States 
that. have -riever yet had the subject of 
membership properly laid before them, or 
they would not be outsiders. 

“There is no. doubt that we have some, 
and a good proportion, perhaps, of the 
best brains of the industry engaged in the 
organized labors of the industry to rid 
itself of bad habits and methods, falla- 
cious and erroneous theories and mislead- 
ing traditions; to outgrow its adolescent 
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garb as it has already outgrown its 
swaddling clothes, and emerge into a stur- 


. dy and independent manhood of conscious 


and proud service to mankind; forgetting 
the mistakes of its age-long youth and 
setting its face steadily to a better and a 
brighter future in all the confidence of its 
self-found strength. 


NEW BLOOD NECESSARY 


“As a direct result of this. magnificent 
gathering of bakers, of the unparalleled 
need for co-operation. among bakers dur- 
ing the present crisis, and of. the;).better 
understanding that has developed within 
my own knowledge as secretary of the 
National association, it should be possible 
during the next 12 months (and those who 
attend this convention must return home 
and make it possible) to bring into this 





am convinced that the National organiza- 
tion need not include more than 2,500 bak- 
ers, provided these men are the flower of 
the industry, in order to be truly repre- 
sentative of its highest traditions and aims 
as a whole, 

“There is room in the National organi- 
zation for all bakers with honesty and 
brains and the unselfish ambition to grow 
with the growth of the industry,,or .to 
elevate jit, with his own.growth, , We do not 
care, how. small, or. how .large, ,his business 
may. be, but.we.do.care how much intelli- 
gence and conscience he puts into his busi- 
ness; we do care about the quality of his 
product; we do care about his views on 
daylight and sanitation and common, ordi- 
nary, every-day cleanliness and decency in 
manufacture and delivery; we do care 
about his loyalty to the industry, his 


Henry. Stude, Houston, Texas 
Newly elected President of the National Association of Master Bakers 


national association as individual members 
every forward-looking, intelligent baker 
in the 48 states, and we hope a large new 
Canadian contingent, so that as near as I 
can estimate it we shall have at the time the 
next convention is held a rank and file of 
approximately 2,500 bakers of the right 
kind, instead ef a paltry 600; and the best 
material in the country from which to 
draw our leadership and our wheel-horses, 
for we cannot expect the same men to go 
on year after year bearing the burdens of 
the work. 

“The most enthusiastic will tire at last, 
and if you are wise you will not let their 
enthusiasm and love for the work com- 
pletely exhaust itself before you permit 
them to retire, because you want the vet- 
erans to remain as. close behind the firing 
lines as you can keep them, while on the 
firing line you want the new blood and the 
new ideas which only the new men and the 
oncomers can furnish, tempered by the 
conservation which comes with experience. 

“Personally I do not. believe we shall 
ever get, under conditions which at pres- 
ent obtain in the industry, a larger mem- 
bership than say 10 per cent_of the listed 
bakers of the country. At present we are 
a long way from having that number. I 


policy toward his competitor, and his ideas , 


about fair trade; and ‘the ‘best and the 
right views of all these phases of business 
are just as possible to hold in a small busi- 
ness as they are in a large one—sometimes 
easier. j 

“The basis of membership. in the. Na- 
tional association and the basis of dues, 
which is the sole source of the revenue 
which enables us to carry on the work, 
have been discussed before my time, no 
doubt, and have been much discussed dur- 
ing my incumbency of the office of sec- 
retary. 

“The 1916 convention took it up again 
at the suggestion of the then president, and 
by a unanimous vote the annual rate was 
increased from. $10. to $25 for regular 
members. Some of those who spoke on the 
question proposed a still higher rate, but 
all agreed that no progressive baker in 
good circumstances would hesitate to pay 
any reasonable amount of dues for their 
equivalent in co-operative service. You 
will be interested to know that only. 15 
members resigned .on account. of the. in- 
crease in dues.” 


George F. Clarke, of Jamestown, N. Y., 
offered a resolution, which was adopted, 
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that the chair.be empowered to appoint a 
nominating committee to select a corps of 
officers for the ensuing year, men of rec- 
ognized ability and able to give the time 
necessary to consider the serious situation 
confronting the bakers. 

In introducing L. C. Boyle, formerly 
attorney-general of Kansas, the president 
told how he had attended. the. conference 
of bakers in Chicago last year. . General 
Boyle was so impressed with, the serious- 


ohess,of the, question under. consideration, 


namely, that of organizing for war emer. 
gency purposes, that he volunteered to ac- 
company the bakers who were to make a 
trip around the country to consider con- 
ditions in the more important cities. When 
it was understood that General Boyle was 
not at all interested in baking, and that he 
could illy spare the time to make such a 
trip, President McDonald said the service 
he had rendered could better be appre- 
ciated. 

General Boyle was given an enthusiastic 
welcome when he reached the speakers’ 
platform. He started by saying: 

“IT have no prepared talk, and in view 
of the hour, I feel that it is necessary for 
me to briefly state my thoughts. While 
sitting in this room, I have in a sense and in 
a way visioned my idea that I want to un- 
fold to you here in a brief space. 

“The first thing that occurred to me was 
this: Why is this the greatest convention 
the bakers have ever had? Why is it that 
from the broad reaches of this great nation 
men have left their desks and their work- 
rooms to come to this city of the Central 
West to meet their fellow-workers? Why 
is it that this baking industry—made up 
of some men of wealth and men of small- 
er means—but the big and the small, the 
rich and the poor, are here today at the 
greatest convention you have ever had. 
Why is it? As I sense it, as I see it, it is 
because in its every heart beat this indus- 
try is imbued with patriotism for the 
nation, 

“I remember one night after we had 
had one of the local meetings on the trip 
that your president has referred to that I 
was. occupying the same. room with him. 
I think he was then laboring with this 
splendid, masterful address that he has 
given you here today. Mac’does not walk 
in his sleep, but he does have nightmare. 
And that night I heard him going over 
this phrase ‘The two B’s.’ I flattered my- 
self that he was referring to the: two 
Irishmen, Burns and Boyle, who were on 
the trip. When I asked him about it, he 
replied, ‘That was not it; my. idea was 
that the.two B’s stood for bread and 
bullet, and that is what the nation needs 
now.’ ” 

General Boyle then launched into a pa- 
triotic talk that held his audience en- 
thralled for 30 minutes. 





The afternoon of Sept. 18 was devoted 
to two sectional conferences, one of whole- 
salers and one of retailers. Paul Schulze 
presided at the former, and. H. R. Clissold 
at the latter. 

Wholesalers’ Conference 
THE HUMAN BALANCE SHEET 

H. N, Tolles, Chicago: “I am to discuss 
with you this afternoon the question of the 
human balanée sheet, a subject which I 
think we are most vitally interested in, the 
subject of managing ‘men in business. I 
believe ‘the biggest problem before the 
baker today- is the human problem. ,I be- 
lieve that the biggest opportunity for ad- 
vancing the interests of this industry, like 
any other industry, is through the human 
element. 

“When you stop to think of it, there are 
just five M’s in your business with which 
you are concerned, First there is the raw 
Material, Machinery, Merchandise, Money 
and Men, but the greatest of the five I 
believe is the human element. There are 
three powers in your business, the ma- 
ehinery power,: the money power and the 
man power, but of these the greatest is the 
man power, The waste with which you 
are confronted as far asthe human ele- 
ment is concerned is the waste of money, 
the waste of time, the waste of material 
through human inefficiency. 

“The broad or constructive side comes 
from better methods and better economy. 
¥ou can destroy all of the power, the 
money power, the material and your mer- 
chandise power, wipe it all-out, but with 
an efficient organization you can start up 
next morning right across the street ready 
to do business. But if you destroy the 
entire human element tonight in your busi- 
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ness, all of the material and machinery 
and merchandise and money will rust to 
dust and there will be no more.” .. . 

“We have a balance sheet, a method of 
keeping account of our raw material; we 
have a balance sheet for taking care of 
our machinery, the charge and the wear 
and tear of machinery ; we have a method 
of keeping track of our’ money, our ac- 

‘ counting system, also upon merchandise, 
andl believe the timé ‘will come when the 
people will régard the total man power of 
their organization, and balance it from 
time to time.” 

B. A. Eckhart, of Chicago, was to have 
delivered an address on “The Baker and 
the Miller.” Mr. Eckhart, however, was 
unexpectedly called east, but before leav- 
ing, he prepared a short paper on the sub- 
ject, which was read by his son, Percy B. 
Eckhart. 

Following the, reading of this, O. C. 
Miessler, of the Schulze Baking Co., spoke 
briefly on “Cost of Delivery.” 


EXPRESS EMBARGO PROBLEMS 


Secretary Bell read the following from 
William M. Regan, who had been appoint- 
ed by President McDonald to confer with 
express companies relative to the proposed 
embargo against the return of bread 
crates: 

“We had a three-hour conference with 
Messrs. Elliott, vice-president American; 
Hockaday, vice-president and _ general 
manager Southern; Huff, vice-president 
and general manager Adams; and Hickey, 
general superintendent, Wells Fargo. 
They explained their dilemmas, told how 
they were overtaxed for capacity to carry 
express matter, and said the trouble was 
getting worse daily. We told them cartons 
would increase the cost, and the bakers 
could no. absorb any additional expense; 
the consumer would have to pay it, and 
that if cartons enough could not be ob- 
tained and the shipping business was in- 
terrupted or demoralized or cut off to any 
great extent, the overhead expenses would 
have to be distributed over the city busi- 
ness, 

“That would increase the cost per loaf, 


Mass Convention of Bakers Held in the Crystal Room, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Sept 17-21 
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and the government, the press and the 
people were all demanding lower prices, 
and we did not think the express com- 
panies wanted the odium attached to them 
if their actions increased cost of bread. 
They told us they would return empties 
as long as they could; \that if the time did 
come when bread baskets could not be 
returned to shippers, all other empty con- 
tainers would be treated alike, and they 
gave us the following memorandum: 

“*The express companies will continue 
to’ return bread empties by expréss when 
there is available space for return on ex- 
press trains; otherwise, they will be re- 
turned by freight train. But this will 
necessarily involve some delay, and they 
feel that shippers should provide them- 
selves with a sufficient quantity of non- 
returnable carriers to use in emergencies 
when empties are not returned promptly, 
or supply themselves with a greater num- 
ber of regular carriers in order to have a 
sufficient quantity on hand to make allow- 
ances for delays. 

“ ‘Agents will be fully instructed by the 
express companies to carry out this ar- 
rangement. The freight train service will 
be handled: by the express companies, and 
shippers will deal with the express com- 
panies as heretofore regarding empties.’ ” 


Retailers’ Conference 
J. C. RODENBURG ON SUCCESS 

Summing up an interesting talk on 
“Tiluminating the Way to Success,” J. C. 
Rodenburg, of Springfield, Ill., said: 

“The word ‘service’ has a ‘bottomless 
meaning. There are so many small but 
important factors that make up the medn- 
ing of this word that I will mention only: a 
few of them: 

“Immediate and courteous attention to 
each and every customer. 

“Helpful suggestions for undecided pa- 
trons. 

“Customers enter a bakery to purchase, 
and not to listen to the laughter and jokes 
of unfit clerks. 

“Your salesroom: is for business and 
business only. 


“Correct every flaw that you detect in a 
clerk. 

“Train and polish your clerks in private. 
You should be the superior in every re- 
spect to all whom you employ. 

“You can illuminate the word ‘service’ 
in your business if you but try. After you 
haye illuminated this word, it will auto- 
matically move you nearer success. 

“Gentlemen, we have now turned on the 
three. important illuminators — ‘cleanli- 
hess,’ ‘quality, ‘service”’ And what have 
we reached?’ Success! We reached ‘it: in 
safety. Oh! it’s a most welcome goal. All 
this has been accomplished by illuminating 
the three factors — cleanliness, quality 
and service. May all the retailers of this 
great nation turn on these three’ lights. 
What a credit it would be to the baking 
industry ! 

“In conclusion: You are the generator 
of your business. Have you sufficient cur- 
rent in.you to illuminate the path along 
which these three lights are essential? If 
so, success will be yours.” 


FLAG IN WINDOW DISPLAY 


A. J. Bamford, of New York, speaking 
on “Window Display,” said in part: 

“It has been found that mechanical 
window displays attract the crowds and 
the eye, but fail to focus attention on your 
goods and your store, and are not recom- 
mended by many. merchants who formerly 
used this method, unless the thought the 
mechanical display tends to show is cou- 
pled with your business. This may also be 
said of displaying pictures in your window 
of the world’s daily events, including war 
pictures. 

“If you use this method of attracting 
attention, pictures that carry a.connecting 
link with the baking industry are suggest- 
ed as army field bakeries, baking aboard 
warships. You could nicely mark these 
with suggestive cards such as ‘Uncle Sam 
requires cleanliness—so do we,’ ‘Our goods 
are as pure as Uncle Sam’s.’ You must 
aim to get advertising value out of your 
windows, not merely publicity. ‘There is a 
vast difference. You might select the cen- 
ter of the main street in your town to 
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shoot your mother-in-law—you would get 
publicity, but mighty poor advertising. 

“I want to suggest that if there is one 
thing above all others that should éither 
be in your window or displayed atyour 
store front, it is our grand old flag—not as 
a trade winner, though I believe it is the 
innocent cause of many calls into ‘retail 
stores today, as I know from my own’ ex- 
perience—but it tends to place your cus- 
tomers’ hearts in a common cause’ with 
yours, for the American flag daily shown 
in these trying times’ is the ‘symbol ‘of’ the 
world’s fitial get-together and your statid- 
ing with your fellow-then will be gretitly 
enhanced, besidés Ligh pe 8 thity. of 
citizenship and ‘patriotism™ bf your '@rin- 
try.” 

Jay Burns, of Omaha, was present at 
the retailers’ conferenée and’ pointed out 
how essential it was’ to sutcess for the 
baker to place a valtie ‘on ‘his services to 
his business, and to pay himself a regular 
salary accordingly. 


Since Sept. 19 was: to be devoted. to mat- 
ters pertaining to the War Emergency 
Council, Frank R. Shepard, of Boston, 
was asked to preside. 

Mr. Shepard called upon C. M. Yager, 
who spoke in part as follows: 


BAKERS AND WORLD CROP 


“The price of flour the last three years 
has shown violent changes, directly due to 
international wheat-crop conditions, af- 
fecting prospective world’s supply and 
demand, Let me bring this home to you a 
little more closely. 

“Do you know that the closing of the 
Dardanelles was directly responsible for 
an advance in your flour of about $2 per 
bbl? Why? Because the Russian wheat 
supplies could find no outlet. Therefore, 
bakers in the United States became imme- 
diately under the influence of the Russian 
situation. Here is a direct evidence of the 
baker’s relation to the world’s wheat. Sub- 
sequently there were at intervals reports 
of the prospective openings of the Darda- 
nelles. How did this affect the baker? The 
wheat market declines at this prospect 
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were generally about 15c per bu, or, 
roughly, 75c per bbl for flour, in a single 
day. One decline was 2lc, more than $1 
per bbl. 

“The Balkan situation developed more 
slowly, and as each country entered as a 
belligerent, there was a careful weighing 
of the effect on wheat supply and demand. 
Bakers paid more for flour when the Bal- 
kan surplus was finally and definitely re- 
tained at home and was not available for 
export. 

“The crop failure in Australia added an 
acute factor which made bakers pay pos- 
sibly $2 per bbl more for flour. This 
spring when the drouth in Argentina all 
but ruined their crop in this important 
surplus-producing country, wheat reached 
$3 per bu. Were youinformed? Did you 
know that in the principal wheat-produc- 
ing sections of Argentina the drouth was 
followed by locusts that destroyed forage 
crops? Did you know that this zone of 
drouth extended north through Cuba, and 
reduced the sugar crop 25 per cent? Do 
you know that the dry area included west- 
ern Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas and Ne- 
braska, and reduced their prospects at 
least 160,000,000 bus? 

“Ask yourself, ‘Am I informed on the 
world’s wheat situation? ” 





Emergency Council Report 


Frank R. Shepard, as chairman of the 
War Emergency Council, made the fol- 
lowing report: 

“Your president and secretary in their 
reports have given you a very good idea of 
the work undertaken by the association 
during the past year, and this record is 
one to be proud of. But probably no 
greater service was rendered the industry 
as a whole, through the foresight of the 
officers of the association, than the calling 
together of bakers of the United States 
in this city May 17-18 to a conference on 
the problems that the trade might face as 
a result of the entrance of the United 
States into this world-war. 

“This conference was very well repre- 
sented, there being bakers present from 
32 states and 78 cities. There were able 
papers read, brilliant speeches delivered 
and resolutions presented covering many 
things and which would commit the indus- 
try in many ways. The conference, after 
very conscientious and careful delibera- 
tion,realized that none of us knew what 
we had before us, and decided to pass just 
two resolutions, and this was done by 
unanimous vote. 

“Im accordance with the first resolution, 
12 mén’ were appointed to confer as a 
committee. You are familiar with their 
names. A sum of $25,000 was raised to 
pay the expenses of this committee and to 
aid in the ‘publicity work of the associa- 
tion. A call was immediately issued for a 
meeting of- the committee at Washington 
on May 24-25. Organization was com- 
pleted by the election of the chairman and 
the subédimmittees called for in the reso- 
lution. The name “War Emergency Coun- 
cil of the. Baking Industry” was adopted. 
“The -subcommittees immediately con- 
ferred with Mr. Hoover. They were much 
pleased to receive assurance that there was 
no intention or desire to force a long- 
extraction flour on the country, neither an 
intention to make any radical move that 
would: upset any industry unless it was 
absolutely necessary to the welfare of the 
people as a whole. A good start was made, 
and Mr. Hoover expressed himself as much 
pleased with the patriotic attitude of the 
industry. 

“I might say at that conference the most 
serious thing in mind was the fear that we 
would have to put up with an extraction 
of something like 80 per cent flour during 
the period of the war, and it was a great 
relief to. find’ there was no intention on the 
part ofithe government to have any such 
ruling made. I can hardly express to you 
how thankful the baking industry ought to 
be dn account of receiving such assurance. 
“A call was made on Mr. Shore, of the 
Council of National Defense, as some bak- 
ers had received questionaires from him. 
The Council had been making an investi- 
gation of department store return costs, 
and-in doing so had their attention called 
to the stale return question. As a result 
of ‘the replies to these questionaires, it had 
decided that the practice must be stopped. 
It asked us'to consider it, which we prom- 
ised to do, and a letter was sent to 23,000 
bakers advising them that they might re- 
ceive a request from this bureau to do 
away with bread returns from dealers, 
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Also a letter asking bakers to make sug- 
gestions or recommendations to the Coun- 
cil through the National Association of 
Master Bakers. 

“A subcommittee called on the quarter- 
master-general regarding any demands 
for instructions for field baking units, re- 
cruits for these units, or bread supplies 
to camps, and offering the co-operation 
of the industry. This offer was afterwards 
putin writing, and its receipt acknowl- 
edged with thanks. 

“We had hardly left Washington when, 
much to our surprise, a notice was sent out 
requesting the discontinuance of the re- 
turn of bread, to take effect June 25. This 
seemed to require some action on our part, 
and a meeting was held in Washington 
June 12-13. It was found that the request 
of the Bureau had only gone to 600 bak- 
ers, but it arranged to send a second letter 
to about 23,000, and as we felt that the 
time was too short it was agreed that the 
date should be advanced *o July 10. 

“It was also promised that the Bureau 
would send letters to the Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, and enlist the state councils of 
defense or public safety committees in the 
work. In a conference with Mr. Hoover, 
first by the subcommittee and later by the 
full Council, he expressed himself in favor 
of the movement, and sent out a letter to 
that effect. 

“Your Council then as one man went to 
work with only one thought, and that was 
to show the government that the baking 
industry as a whole could rise above per- 
sonal opinions and prejudices or estab- 
lished customs, and rally loyally and 
patriotically to any request made upon us 
during the crisis confronting the country. 
We firmly believed that this was not only 
our duty, but that thereby we would com- 
mand more respect and consideration in 
the future. 

“Another letter was sent to the 23,000 
bakers, with a copy of Mr. Hoover’s letter 
to us inclosed; also suggestions of gradual 
elimination before the effective date of 
the request. This work could not be com- 
pleted at this meeting, so another was 
called for June 20-25 in Chicago. ; 

“At this meeting, in line with the sug- 
gestions of Mr. Hoover, we proceeded to 
divide the country into sections. When 
completed we had 192, and appointed a 
chairman for each, and completed the pro- 
gramme of the campaign of co-operation 
with the government, a campaign such as 
has never before, to my knowledge, been 
undertaken by any industry. 

“During our meeting the Illinois State 
Council of Defense called the first meet- 
ing of the bakers of Chicago and vicinity, 
and your whole Council attended. Many 
of the members were speakers, and this 
meeting gave us many points’ on how best 
to approach the problems before us, as 
well as an inspiration through the spirit of 
loyalty and patriotism shown by the bak- 
ers present. : 

“To appoint the right men for chairmen 
in each of the 192 sections, and to formu- 
late plans and instructions for them in so 
short a time, was no small job. It is 
enough to say it was done, and within a 
week a letter from the Council, a direc- 
tory of districts and chairmen, a sample 
pledge card, instructions regarding pl 
cards, a four-page folder of general infor- 
mation and instruction, and a stenographic 
report of the Chicago meeting were on 
their way to each chairman. ‘ 

“This was followed later by enough 
pledge cards to supply their needs. 
section chairmen were notified of their ap- 
pointment by telegraph before this. A 
schedule of the meetings to be held in 12 
of the larger cities, to be addressed by 
members of the Council and to be attend- 
ed by as many section chairmen as‘ pos- 
sible, was arranged, covering nine days, 
from Boston to Kansas City and Atlanta. 

“Mr. Burns and Mr. Ward made prac- 
tically the whole trip, and all the other 
members of the Council assisted in the 
cities near their home towns. The indus- 
try is very. much indebted to General 
Boyle for his assistance and advice at sev- 
eral of our Council. meetings, and also for 
covering seven or eight cities with our 
orators, adding inspiration and appealing 
to the patriotism of the bakers in his in- 
imitable way. 

“A meeting of the Council was held 
June 24 to hear reports and to consider 
several questions that had arisen. The re- 
port on the no-return campaign showed 
that our efforts had resulted in success. 
We could not effect a 100 per cent result, 
but as far as we can see we have obtained 


a 90 per cent one. There will always be 
the baker who thinks he is just a little 
wiser or just a little smarter than the 
other fellow; also the slackers are in every 
community, and I regret to say that we 
have them in our baking industry. They 
have been the source of annoyance in 
many localities, but the baker who has 
done the right thing can hold his head 
high with a feeling of satisfaction and 
pride, while the other should hang his head 
in shame. 

“At the time this request went into 
effect there was no power by law to en- 
force it, but since the passage of the Food 
Administration bill that power exists, and 
it is only a question of time before it will 
be used if necessary. So if any of you 
have not yet joined your more loyal and 
patriotic fellow-bakers, it behooves you to 
get in line quickly. If you get into trou- 
ble by not doing so, do not blame the War 
Emergency Council, for it has done all it 
can to help you. 

“Up to date, 23 sections have not been 
heard from; 102 are organized, and from 
144 pledges have been sent in or are ready 
to be sent in. This shows remarkably good 
work on the part of most of our leaders, 
and we cannot commend them too highly 
for it. You understand, gentlemen, that 
these section organizations are for the 
period of the war, to carry out in a com- 
plete way any further requests from the 
government; and we ask every man here 
to do his part to keep alive and build up 
the section organization that he is in. 
Where section chairmen have not been 
heard from, we shall proceed to appoint 
new ones, and we will appreciate sugges- 
tions as to proper appointees where no 
work has been done. 

“At the July meeting a conference of 
the whole Council was held with Mr. 
Hoover, and later with his associates. 
Many questions were asked, and satisfac- 
tory answers given. A great deal of de- 
tail was given. Your Council requested a 
complete programme as soon as possible, 
and they assured us that they hoped to 
have something to discuss with us before a 
great while. 

“As the food bill was at this time in the 
conference committee of Congress, a very 
strong letter was sent to the committee by 
your Council protesting against the fixing 
of a $2 minimum on wheat, calling their 
attention to the impossibility of a high 
price on wheat. and a low price on flour. 
This has not seemed to have done us much 
good, as the wheat Price-fixing Commis- 
sion has taken care of that. 

“Your Council, on receipt of the notice 
on embargo on empty bread baskets, ar- 


ranged a hearing with the vice-presidents‘ 


of the companies and succeeded in com- 
ing to a satisfactory understanding with 
them, the details of which I think you are 
familiar with. On Sept. 10, we again met 
in Washington, at the request of the Food 
Administration, and again the War Coun- 
cil was in conference with Mr. Hoover 
and his associates. 

“Suggestions along several lines were 
made and discussed, but no definite con- 
clusions have been reached as yet, and 
nothing can be said about the details or 
the general policy, as no good could come 
therefrom until such concrete action is 
taken. 

“We do believe, however, and have so 
said to the Food Administration, that the 
best results can be had by the adoption of 
a licensing system for bakers, the condi- 
tion of the license being the loyal and 
patriotic support of the licensee to the 
requests of the government during the 
war. You understand, of course, that the 
price of wheat has been fixed, and the 
price of flour will in a short time be stabil- 
ized within reasonable limits. 

“IT have taken considerable time in re- 
viewing the work in a general way of your 
Council. There have nm very many im- 
portant things discussed and much time 
spent on them that might be of great bene- 
fit to the trade at large, but we have been 
compelled to give them up or hold them in 
abeyance until such time as it would seem 
wise-to undertake them. We believe that, 
as a result of this, a feeling of confidence 
has been built up between the Food Ad- 
ministration and this industry as repre- 
sented by your Council, and it has found 
expression on many occasions. 

“Support your Council, and through it 
the government. It is now the time, if 
ever, when the baking industry should so 
conduct itself that in this crisis we will 
rise to the service of the country rather 
than to ourselves, and gain the respect of 
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the people, the government and, I hope, 
the press. Some people seem to believe 
that the way to render this service is to 
do business without profit, or at a loss. We 
cannot agree with that theory. We believe 
we are entitled to a reasonable profit, but 
not a speculative or unreasonable one. 

“T recall an instance that happened at 
the Columbus convention. I happened to 
be sitting beside Ed Long when the secre- 
tary read his report, and I said, ‘Ed, I do 
not like the term the secretary uses when 
he speaks of a bakeshop. It is something 
bigger than a bakeshop, and I would like 
to have it called a baking institution.’ Long 
said, ‘I don’t like that, either.’ I asked him 
why, and he said because the word ‘institu- 
tion’ suggested either charitable or insane, 
but we both agreed that sometimes bakers 
were both charitable and insane. I believe 
the baker who goes without a profit is at 
least charitable and is possibly insane, and 
the one who insists on an unreasonable 
profit at this time is insane and most un- 
patriotic.  . 

“We are particularly fortunate in hav- 
ing a man like Mr. Hoover at the head of 
the Food Administration—a man of broad 
vision, clear-headed, with a wonderful 
grasp of conditions, democratic, equally 
fair to all concerned and a man who dis- 
likes to use power, wants co-operation 
of our own free will, believing better re- 
sults are obtained thereby, and one who 
has the great ability of drawing people to 
him by his honesty and frankness. 

“So let us forget our likes and dislikes, 
our own opinions if you will, and as an in- 
dustry make a long pull, a strong pull, 
and a pull all together to put it in the 
forefront of all industries by our loyal, 
whole-hearted, patriotic support of our 
president, our government, our flag and 
our country, that she may more than ever 
be the land of the free and the home of 
the brave.” 





Other Topics Discussed 
NATIONAL PUBLICITY 


Jay Burns, of Omaha, injected consid- 
erable enthusiasm into the convention with 
his talk on national publicity. He por- 
trayed vividly how, with little or no funds 
to work with, the publicity committee had 
done all bakers a great deal of good 
by the constructive and educational cam- 
paign it had undertaken.. He shaweéd how 
they had been handicapped by lack of co- 
operation on the part of bakers generally, 
and how the good accomplished thus far 
had been made possible only by the gen- 
erosity and unselfishness of a few. 

Mr.. Burns demonstrated so conclusively 
what the right character of publicity 
would do that, at the conclusion of his talk, 
when an appeal was made for funds, sub- 
scriptions Saeen to pour in. Paul Schulze, 
William Freihofer and Ward & Ward 
each contributed $1,000, and George ‘S. 
Ward agreed to give equal to 10 per cent 
of all the money raised. ‘Within half an 
hour, about $20,000 was subscribed. 

Before the meeting closed, approxi- 
mately $35,000 had been raised. To ade- 
quately carry on the campaign, as outlined 
by Mr. Burns, at least $100,000 should be 
available. It is expected that: this sum 
can be raised. 

THE FLEISCHMANN RESOLUTION 

The following resolution, introduced by 
George S. Ward, ‘was moved, seconded 
and carried by a rising vote: 

Whereas, An_ ever-wise overruling 
Providence has seen fit to visit upon our 
patron and friend, Julius Fleischmann, in 
the recent violent death of his son, Charles. 
the most poignant and enduring grief 
which can come to a father; and 

Whereas, This association ,,must always 
hold the said Julius Fleischmann in grate 
ful and appreciative regard because of the 
generous and substantial interest. he “has 
always shown in its development. and 
growth, in recognition of which ‘he has 
been for many years an honored and hon 
orary member of this association; and 

Whereas, The said Charles Fleischmann 
had volunteered his services to his country 
in her need, and was at the time of his un 
timely death preparing to join the ranks 
of his embattled. countrymen on the blood; 
fields of France in defense of the liberties 
of nations; therefore, be it 

Resolved, by this twentieth convention 
of the National Association of the Bakine 
Industry at Chicago, Ill, Sept. 17-21. 
1917, That its sincere and heartfelt sym- 
pathy is extended, in accordance. with the 
sorrow it feels, to‘the father, and its deép 
and patriotic respect be thus made of rec- 
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ord for the memory of the son who gave 
his life in the service of his country. 

The Wednesday afternoon session was 
opened with an address by Dr. W. R. 
Wedderspoon, of Chicago. His remarks 
were largely on patriotism and devotion to 
country, home and business. He gave his 
hearers some homely advice, and advised 
them to carry away with them a saying he 
had heard as a boy: “Stick, dig and save.” 

Dr. Wedderspoon ag oy to the bak- 
ers to contribute liberally to the publicity 
fund, and added: 

“There is no doubt that the American 
people play fair when they get the facts. 
We have a lot of slackers here and there, 
but they cannot help it; but the great mass 
of American people are. fair and believe 
in fair play, and you men ought to tell 
your story to the whole country and clear- 
iy and definitely put your souls into your 
story, and you will win as sure as law is 
law.” ; 

WHEAT, AND FOOD PRODUCTION 


Henry G. Bell, agronomist of the soil 
improvement committee of the National 
Fertilizer Association, Chicago, followed 
with a talk on “Economic Production of 
Wheat and its Relation to Food Produc- 
tion.” He said: 

“Although but few of you may be ac- 
tively engaged in farming, I am going to 
take the liberty of discussing very briefly 
and concisely what I consider the five most 
important points in the production of 
wheat. I shall not discuss these points in 
theory but shall reduce them to the cold 
scrutiny of the actual farmer who is going 
to invest his money in them. The question 
you, as manufacturers, and the farmer as 
a fellow business man, are asking concern- 
ing all changes in methods which are ad- 
vocated from time to time is, Does the new 
method pay? 

“If the baker’s trade warrants it, he 
puts in a dough mixer and cake mixer. As 
the trade increases, he puts in larger ma- 
chinery, rotary ovens and various devices 
to make the labor of the bakeshop most 
efficient. The thing he is after is the 
largest stock of bread, cakes and pastry 
for a reasonable expenditure in labor and 
materials, The farmer is facing the same 
problem. ‘Volumes have been written on 
the charm of the farm, but in the last 
analysis the farmer is a manufacturer and 
must turn the resources ‘of the farm to 
most profitable channels. The question he 
is asking today is, How can I economically 
increase my wheat yield? My answer is 
in five divisions.” 

The speaker discussed the five factors 
in the following order: thorough drainage 
of the soil, thorough preparation of the 
seed-bed, selection of suitable varieties of 
wheat and good quality seed, adequate fer- 
tilization, control of insect pests and dis- 
eases. In closing he said: 

“The National Association of Master 
Bakers can render great service, not only 
to our own government but to humanity, 
by this year urging these points in the 
production of the great cereal which sup- 
plies the basis of bread.” 


HANDLING EMPLOYEES 


Win M. Campbell, of Kansas City, head 
of a number of prosperous baking con- 
cerns in the West, and who has come 
prominently to the front within the last 
few years, gave an interesting talk on 
employer and employee at the opening 
session, Sept. 20. 

“The happier you can make the lot of 
a man with you, the stronger he will be 
for you and the more efficient will be his 
work,” declared Mr. Campbell. “This is a 
new age for business and a new age for 
labor. Now, we bakers must be attentive 


to the rights of individuals, the rights of . 


workers. In this newer movement the 
very life of our business organizations 
will depend more than we have believed 
possible, upon this basic principle. 

“We must recognize that the man who 
today is helping us build up our business, 
no matter what his part of the task, must, 
if we do build up, be looked upon and 
treated not as merely a passing utility, 
not as a menial, but as the business asso- 
ciate he really is. 

“There is the theory, broadly stated, 
upon which we are running our baking 
plants, and we have yet to be convinced 
that this theory is not the thing. Every 
employee is picked, as he should be, not 
merely as a man to work in the place but 
as a possible partner in the business. We 
want to know before he goes to work 
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whether it is a thing for him to asso- 
ciate himself with us. If it is not, then he 
never can amount to anything for us. 

“Manufacturing the nation’s food— 
turning out the ‘staff of life’-—is a real 
responsibility. We require, if we consci- 
entiously can place ‘ourselves behind our 
product, good, clean, reliable workers. 

“The thing aimed at is to make the or- 
ganization throughout like one big family, 
to have exist a feeling of mutual concern 
in each one’s ultimate success.~ Of course 
the main thing is to have this feeling 
radiated by the department heads, and 
through them and by other means we can 
instill into the men this spirit of co-opera- 
tion, compelling courtesy toward one an- 
other, not by posted rule but by example 
and personal advice. 

“Do the .workers respond to this han- 
dling? They do, Interest is awakened in 
each man, interest in himself, his future, 
his possibilities. Interest in his work is 
heightened, and good nature prevails, 
with every man doing his best.” | 

Mr. Campbell advocated the interesting 
of employees in the business in a financial 
way, by inviting them to become share- 
holders. He described means of promoting 
good feeling and greater efficiency through 
meetings, social gatherings, entertainments 
and lectures. 

“The idea is to broaden the individuals 
working with us; to pull them or keep 
them out of the rut,” he said. “Broaden 
your employees, your fellow-workers. 
They cannot know too much, and the more 
they know the more they can do for you. 
It is true you may have to pay them better 
wages, you may have to divide more of 
the profits with them, but you’ll find they 
will become the kind of men to whom you 
like to see the good things of life come. 

“We realize that the balance sheet is the 
final test and the thing always to be con- 
sidered, but these things I have spoken of 
have been found to be good business. We 
know that many employers study to keep 
down the cost of labor. This is not in line 
with the.newer movement. The thing now 
is to see how good, how efficient, you can 
make a man, not how cheap you can hire 
him.” 

Pleasant working conditions and sur- 
roundings are necessary for efficient work, 
Mr. Campbell said. He condemned long 
working hours. In closing he said: 

“Impress upon your employees that if 
the business makes good with them, they 
will make good with the business—and 
keep your word.” 

William C. Edgar, editor of The North- 
western Miller, followed with a paper on 
“The Humors of Food Conservation,” 
which appears elsewhere in full in this 
issue. 

Excellent addresses Were also delivered 
by Dr. S. J. Krebs, Charles S. Anderson, 
Harrington Emerson, George J. Schulte 
and Miss Helen Louise Johnson. Latter 
took as her subject “The Housewife’s 
Point of View.” She prefaced her re- 


marks, with apologies to Shakespeare, as _ 


follows: 


“To bake or not to bake, that is the ques- 
tion: 

Whether ’tis cheaper in the end to suffer 

The slack-baked loaves of cookstove ovens 

Or, to buy the bread of unknown bakers, 

And, when purchased, eat it. To buy, to 


eat, 
No more: And by this choice, to say we end 
the backache, and the thousand natural 
haps 
That bread is prone to, ’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To buy, to bake, 
Fo bake, perchance to fail: Ay, there’s 
the rub, 
For in that batch of bread, what cost may 
come 
When we have measured flour, labor, all, 
Must give us pause: there’s the belief 
That baker’s bread may be the dearer kind. 
But who has counted up the hours of time, 
The pounds of flour, the cups of shorten- 
ing, 
The use of burning gas, the yeast’s delay, 
The waste of unused. pieces, and the price 
That unskilled labor or the shiftless make, 
when you yourself might your nutrition 


get 
With a bare nickel. Who would ever dare 
To set and knead a dozen loaves a week? 
But that the dread of something yet un- 
known, 
An insalubrious process, by whose use 
The bread grows whiter, satisfied us less 
And makes us rather eat those loves we 


have 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 


Thus ignorance makes cowards of us all, 
And thus the actual cost of making bread 
Is jumbled up with the idea of bleach. 


And bakeries of great repute and worth 
With this belief must wrestle, while they 


try: 
To do the will of Hoover. Soft, you, now! 
The Food Administrator. In his conserving 
Be all your sins forgotten. 


A rising vote of thanks was accorded 
Miss Johnson for her really excellent 
aper. 
riday, Sept. 21, Professor J. C. Sum- 
mers, of the Dunwoody Institute, Minne- 
apolis, gave an illuminating talk as to the 
usefulness of vocational schools, and told 
some of the work undertaken by the Dun- 
woody Institute to aid the government in 
the present war emergency. This was fol- 
lowed by a paper on what colleges can do, 
written by Miss Helen Bennett, of the 
Vocational Bureau, Chicago. Both papers 
were well received. 


MASON ON FIRE PROTECTION 


On the topic of “Economies of Fire Pro- 
tection,” Captain Paul Mason, of New 
York, said: 

“The basement bakery is one of maxi- 
mum hazard, for the basement, under 
normal conditions, is the most hazardous 
part, with respect to fire, of any building. 
Such bakeries involve, as their principal 
hazards, bake ovens, proofing ovens, port- 
able ovens and lard pans, with gas or gaso- 
line stoves playing an important rédle. 
Waste paper and packing refuse accumu- 
late rapidly unless cared for properly. 
This is a prolific source of fire and an im- 
portant factor in its spread. Cracker 
cooling is a hazard of moderate intensity; 
essential oils, rum, etc., used for flavoring, 
should be properly safeguarded; frosting 
kettles bring in the hazard of the candy 
factory; glue pots and paste pots need 
constant watching and careful handling. 

“Large bakeries include all the hazards 
already noted, and in addition some or all 
of the following are to be found, most of 
them incidental to other distinct lines of 
business. Paper-box making, a business 
of extreme fire peril; printing, which 
brings in benzine for cleaning type, rolls 
and presses; glue and paste pots; press 
surroundings, with use of lubricants; 
refuse; oily waste; waste ways at sinks; 
spontaneous combustion of ink; and the 
hazards incident to tin-shop work and 
wooden box or case making. 

“These buildings incline to large area, 
but do not as a rule, exceed four or five 


- stories in height. Owing to the exigencies 


of the business, chutes and floor openings 
are frequent, so that fires starting in the 
generally dry interiors are apt to be se- 
vere. Mill and fire resistant construction 
are easily applicable to the class, however, 
and as early as 1904 it was pointed out by 
the National Fire Protection Association 
that risks of the class are especially sus- 
ceptible of sprinkler protection. 

“But why, you ask, sprinkle a fireproof 
building? : 

“Because the contents are not even fire 
resistant, but are highly combustible; and 
it is the contents of buildings that cause 
the bulk of the country’s fire losses. 

“Because, also,—and this is the most 
important reason,—it is always more costly 
to burn, regardless of insurance, than to 
protect.” 


EMERGENCY COUNCIL UPHELD 


The following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas, The War Emergency Council, 
by prompt, effective and hard work, suc- 
ceeded in placing the baking industry on 
a good footing, not only with Herbert C. 
Hoover and his associates, but also with 
the entire baking trade; and 

Whereas, They have succeeded in elimi- 
nating one of the greatest trade evils, 
namely, the return of unsold bread, it 
would seem fitting that some expression by 
the National Association of Master Bak- 
ers in convention should be made; 

Therefore, in order to show our appre- 
ciation to them, and our confidence in 
them, for their untiring efforts in this time 
of great stress and perplexity, we hereby, 
in convention assembled, express to them 
our appreciation and thanks for what they 
have done, and are doing, for the baking 
industry, and we further pledge our full 
co-operation, loyalty and support for the 
future. We earnestly urge and encourage 
them to continue to advocate such reforms 
and plans as they in their judgment be- 
lieve will be for the best interests of the 
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baking industry throughout the entire 
United States. 

Boston was selected as the meeting 
place in 1918, date to be set later. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


Henry W. Stude, of Houston, Texas, 
was elected president, and A. L. Taggart, 
of Indianapolis, vice-president. Fred. S. 
Freund, of St. Louis, was again re-elected 
treasurer, which position he has held so 
acceptably for years. Edward H. Par- 
nell, of Winnipeg, and C. N. Power, of 
Pueblo, Colo., were elected directors. 





Convention Notes 

Patriotism was the keynote of the meet- 
ing. 

Four bakers were present from Seattle, 
Wash. 

The treasurer’s report showed a healthy 
balance on hand. 

Boston sent a delegation of 25, Pitts- 
burgh 21 and Philadelphia 98, 

Max Klein, of Dry-Milk fame, was seek- 
ing bakery recruits for the army. 

Jay Burns, of Omaha, was presented 
with a gold past president’s badge. 

The name was changed to the National 
Association of the Baking Industry. 

Art N. Apple, H. J. Duedders and F. 
Wondell were there talking Corby yeast. 

About the only bakers absent from some 
of the sessions were the golf enthusiasts. 

T. Exquerro Cordon, a baker of Ha- 
vana, Cu was the only foreigner pres- 
ent. 

All the sessions were well attended. At 
times, the “standing room only” sign was 
out. , 

The Biscuit and Cracker Manufactur- 
ers’ Association had five representatives 
present. 

The New York delegation came in on a 
special train, in charge of George P. 
Reuter. 

The five-piece orchestra in the conven- 
tion hall helped to liven things up between 
addresses. 

Charles Zalesky, the St. Paul baker, 
bought a bread-wrapping machine at thé 
convention. 

The Rotary Club, of Chicago, gave a 
luncheon Sept. 18 to visiting bakers who 
were rotarians. 

The daily press reporters kept Jay 
Burns busy telling them what to say and 
what not to say. 

When the new members stood up at the 
opening session, they were accorded a 
rousing reception. 

The New England delegation had 
breakfast together Sept. 19. Forty-eight 
bakers were present. 

Secretary Bell read a telegram from 
Julius Fleischmann pledging $5,000 to the 
war emergency fund. 

Samuel F. McDonald, the retiring 
president, was presented with a silver tea 
set on behalf of the association. 

A little girl in purple and white, bear- 
ing the insignia “King Midas Flour,” gave 
away roses each day to the visitors. 

Harry Zinsmaster, of Duluth, and R. L. 
Nafziger, of Kansas City, were among 
those who motored to the convention. 

Clarksburg, W. Va., carried away the 
honors in point of attendance. That town 
has three bakers, and all were present. 

The Corn Products Refining Co. was 
represented by V. B. Throckmorton, C. H. 
Kirkland, J. B. Millard and S. B. Krantz. 

George Boyle, of Indianapolis, formerly 
with the Empire Milling Co., is now repre- 
senting Bernhard Stern & Sons in Illinois. 

Gordon Smith, of Mobile, Ala., extend- 
ed a hearty invitation to all to attend the 
southeastern convention in Mobile next 
April. 

Mark Bredin, of Toronto, gave an in- 
teresting talk on conditions in England 
and Canada as compared with the United 
States. 

The friends of Edward H. Parnell, of 
Winnipeg, certainly worked hard to get 
him elected a member of the executive 
committee. 

This was the first convention for F. D. 
Kelly, of St. Paul, and he was busy get- 
ting acquainted with bakers using Pills- 
bury’s Best. 

It seems fitting that Boston, the birth- 
place of the association, should be the city 
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for it.to meet in again on its attaining 
its majority. 

W. M. -Clifford,. formerly | salesman. in 
Iowa for the Shane Bros..& Wilson Co., is 
now manager of the Win Campbell bakery 
at Des Moines. 

. A cordial invitation was extended to at- 

tend the All New England Bakers’ busi- 
ness_convention, to be held at Springfield, 
Mass., Oct. 8-10. 

George F. Clarke, of Jamestown, N. Y., 
announced the er awe! organization of 


an association: of :wholesale- berets din. the: 


staterof New | ¥ork::. 

James ‘Robertson, ‘of? Denver, shopped 
off at Mitinéapolis: 6H is way’ th the’ con- 
vention; wid placed his son William in the 
Dunwoody Institute. 

Frank R. Shepard, of Boston, who pre- 
sided Sept. 19, has the distinction of being 
the man who e¢alled the first meeting of 
the National association. 

J. C. McAlpin, expert accountant for 
the Federal Trade Commission, outlined 
in a short talk what would be required of 
the bakers by the Commission. 

William F. Geller, of Fort Wayne, was 
unable to attend, as his son was leaving to 
join .his regiment. This was the first 
national: meeting Mr. Geller has missed. 

The‘machinery and supply exhibit was 
unusually ‘large, and the visitors evinced 
considerable interest-in.it. ‘The exhibitors 
sold considerable machinery during the 
week. 

The Spearhead salesmen were much in 
evidence. They were: J. E. Sullivan, R. R. 
Elliott, M. P. Evans, G. V. Owen, G. A. 
Murphy, Francis B. Miller and George 
Boyle. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. was rep- 
resented by V. V. Corbin, M. A. Gray, 
Chester Clarkson, H. W. Brown, F. N. 
Chandler, J. J. Healy, F. D. Kelly and 
W. H. Leederman. 

The Union Wrapping Machine Co. had 
an interesting exhibit of its full line. It 
consisted of an automatic proofer, scaling 
machine, rounder, molder and a wrapping 
and sealing machine. 

C. P. Bloome, secretary of the Western 
Massachusetts Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, is. building a $150,000 bakery at 
Springfield, Mass. He is also associated 
with a wholesale grocery company. 

The Eagle Roller Mill Co. had an ex- 
hibit. The company was represented by 
Charles Vogtel, J. F. Armstrong, E. P. 
Mitchell, K. Cherry, A. J. Majors, J. R. 
Miller, J. R. Owens and N. B. Hendee. 

Harry Barber, of Minneapolis, was 
present ‘Sept. 20, to confer with White 
Satin salesmen C. A. Jones, of Pittsburgh, 
George ‘Brand, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 


and’ W. T. McNutt, of East Liverpool, 
Ohio. — 
The National Association of White 


Corn Millers had one of the most inter- 
esting booths, and passed out literature 
giving 15 reasons why white corn flour 
should be used by bakers as an admixture 
with wheat flour. 

Guy A. Thomas headed the Washburn- 
Crosby.. delegation, which consisted of 
Ashby Miller, T. L. Brown, Howard 
Adams, William R. Morris, Frank R. 
Eaton, L. R. Merrill, H, B. Smith, .H. R. 
McLaugblin.and Bert Wallschlaeger. 

Among the bakers prominent at the 
convention, whose names are known the 
country over, were George S. Ward, of 
New York, William Freihofer and Louis 
J. Kolb, of Philadelphia, Charles Corby, 
of Washington, and Paul Schulze, of 
Chicago. 

Among the past presidents in attendance 
were’ B. Howard Smith, of Kansas City; 
William M. Regan, of Minneapolis; Jay 
Burns, of Omaha; George F. Clarke, of 
Jamestown, N. Y; George M. Haffner, of 
Fort Wayne; M. Bredin, of Toronto; Paul 
Schulze, of Chicago. 

William M. Regan introduced a resolu- 
tion extending the well-wishes of the asso- 
ciation to Captain Paul J. Stern, who is 
now. in charge of a baking company in the 
South. The resolution was telegraphed 
to Captain Stern who, in turn, acknowl- 
edged the compliment by wire. 


The Fleischmann Co. had enough repre- 
sentatives present to start. a convention of 
its own. Those present were: H. R. New- 
comb, George Delauney, John S. Traynor, 
Julius Wihlfahrt, New York; W. F. 
Grimm, Hugh Cahill, W..A. Cook, E. S. 
Lawton, Cincinnati; W. S. Verity, Bos- 
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ton; T. E. Newcomb, Cleveland; C. R. 
Russ, Indianapolis; E. Logothetti, Harry 
Dewes, H. Kaiser, O. Kunze, Chicago; J. 
A. Lee, St. Louis; C. E. Penny, Syracuse; 
H. E. Trent, Toronto; Theodore Bren- 
necke, Philadelphia; C. E.. Bolen, Pitts- 
burgh; A. Beckel, Buffalo; Charles Var- 
ney, Detroit; M. Kruse, Seattle; E. A. 
Archibald, Denver. 

Minneapolis bakers were well repre- 
sented. Among those at the meeting were: 
W. M. Regan, W.-H. Regan’ and Edward 
Corrigan, Regan Bros; F. ‘F.'MeArthur;} 
Occident Baking Co; M. L. Molan, Flour 


. State Baking :Ca; Lok. Bolsér;’ Excelsior 


Baking Co; J. H. Keatley, N. A. Matson 
Co, 

Canadian bakers present were: John 
Turnbull, of Nasmiths, Ltd., Toronto; 
A. Longstaff, of Spiers Parnell, and E, 
Lee, of the Coleman Baking Co., Toronto; 
M. Bredin, Canadian Bread Co., Toronto; 
John Bridge, London-Neal Bread Co., and 
Fred Parnell, Parnell-Dean Co., London, 
Ont.: 

Among the mill representatives present, 
were: C. W. Fairchild, Cleveland Milling 
Co; W. F. Steele, Oscar Miller and Frank- 
lin Edwards, Marshall Milling Co; F. A. 
Lonergan, the Mills of Albert Lea; C. G. 
Ireys, W. C. Tench and Professor Harry 
Snyder, Russell-Miller Milling Co; Frank 
H. Knighton, Samuel Knighton & Son, 
New York; Harry Bresky, Bresky Bros., 
Boston; T. C. Bartholomae, Plymouth 
Milling Co; C. A. Budd, Cannon Valley 
Milling Co; W. P. Fisher, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle; W. S. Preyer, Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co; E. A. Roeber, Bay 
State Milling Co; William H. Stokes, Jr., 
Stokes Milling Co; T. W. Brophy and E. 
A. Weaver, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co; 
S. A. Salter, L. C. Halton and J. C. John- 
son, Western Flour Mill Co; Charles 
Lautz, Sparks Milling Co; S. P. Brown, 
Atkinson Milling Co; Frank C. P. Blod- 
gett, Blodgett Milling Co; C. H. Hitch, 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co; H. C. Stebbins, 
Red Wing Milling Co; Lawrence E. Rice 
and W. H. Mast, Star & Crescent Milling 
Co; Jesse C. Stewart, W. H. Holaday and 
A. C. Sturtevant, Jesse C. Stewart, Pitts- 
burgh; R. C. Tennant and George L. 
Clewell, Tennant & Hoyt Co; J. B. Johns- 
ton, W. H. O’Keefe, J. H. Gates, L. U. 
Hayman and J. T. Lipford, New Prague 
Flouring Mills Co; J. B. M. Wilcox, B. M. 
Wilcox and Roy Suydam, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co; G. W. Malcolm, O. O. Glad- 
den, G. M. Walker and Miss K. A. Dun- 
bar, the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation; 
William Fulton, P. M. Marshall, A. L. 
Hale, C. P. Oliver, C. H. Bollinger and 
A. D. Acheson, Shane Bros, & Wilson Co; 
M. P. Fuller, W. C. Hermann, W. W. 
Busby, A. C. Vach, W. E. Abel, and 
Joseph A. Stanek, Everett, Aughenbaugh 
& Co; John W. Templeton, Sheffield-King 
Milling Co; J. F. Diefenbach, St. Paul 
Milling Co; W. G. Gooding and W. H. 
Sudduth, W. J. Jennison Co. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





Prominent Cracker Man Dies 

George R. Washburn, president and 
general manager of F. B. Washburn & 
Co., large cracker bakers at Brockton, 
Mass., died suddenly, while under an op- 
eration, Aug. 10. Mr. Washburn was also 
treasurer of the Biscuit & Cracker Manu- 
facturers’ Co., and was well known among 
the independent cracker bakers. 


Washington Bakers Loyal 

Wasurneton, D. C., Sept. 20.—A mini- 
mum weight of 16 ozs for loaves of bread 
throughout the United States is to be the 
eventual decision of the national Food 
Administrator, according to a number of 
Washington bakers. The Administration 
has been gathering information from all 
parts of the country, and is conducting 
important experiments here, assisted by 
the Bureau of Chemistry, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Two Washington 
bakeries have opened their establishments 
for these experiments. 

Bakers do not know whether there will 
be an attempt to name prices at which a 
16-0z loaf may be sold with reasonable 
profit, or whether this matter will be al- 
lowed to adjust itself through the usual 
channels of competition. They think no 
price will be fixed, owing to different 
grades of flour and different prices due to 
freight rates. 

The War Emergency Council of the 
bakers will co-operate in every way with 
the Food Administration. It is of the 
opinion that a 16-0z loaf is the best me- 





ium through which to conserve the wheat 


upply.. It says that the public seeks 
olume in aber that the bakers also want 
that volume, and it is not so easily obtained 
in small loaves; also that the 1-lb loaf will 
retain its moisture, freshness and whole- 
someness much longer than a smaller one. 


CHICAGO 
BREAD FLOUR 


Cuicaco, Itt., Sept. 19.—The uncer- 
tainty of deliveries of flour, due to the 





scarcity.of wheat and the inability of some 


mills to, obtain. cars, has. resulted in but 
few bakers making large purchases of 
bread flour. Some of the larger ones in 
Chicago have contracted for about 15 days’ 
delivery. The general opinion of bakers 
attending the national convention was that 
stocks of flour are below normal. 

It has developed that some of the larger 
bakers in Chicago have contracted for 
heavy supplies of both spring and hard 
winter patents as low as $9 bbl. "Today, an 
average range for southwestern 95 per 
cent patents is $10.50@10.75, jute. About 
the same range applies to equal spring 
wheat grades. 

SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 

There has been a great demand for soft 
wheat flour in Ohio, Michigan, southern 
Illinois and Missouri at an advance of 10c 
bbl, and many mills are contracted 30 days 
ahead. This flour has been bought mainly 
by those who have war contracts, and has 
been shipped via New Orleans and one or 
two of the eastern ports. It is said that 
some of it was booked at $10.40, jute, New 
Orleans. Chicago mills are running heav- 
ily, and considerable of their output is 
from soft wheat. 

RYE FLOUR 

Bookings have been much larger than 
for wheat flour, attributed almost entirely 
to the lower rye quotations. Some bakers, 
whose reputation for rye bread has been 
established, claim their sales have in- 


creased very materially. 
C. H. CHatien. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Putiave peut, Pa., Sept. 18.—The fact 
that the price of bread has not been re- 
duced to correspond to the reduction in 
wheat is causing much criticism on the 
part of the public. Yet, when Philadelphia 
is threatened with conditions very like a 
flour famine, and bakers find it almost im- 
possible to get adequate supplies, it is not 
strange that they are reluctant to lower 
the price of their product. 

Bakers are urgent in their efforts to 
secure flour, but there is very little spot 
offered, and the mills being practically 
sold up and unable to take orders except 
from day to day makes the situation look 
serious. The large bakers would be very 
glad to contract for future supplies, but 
find it impossible to do so, 


NOTES 

The plant of the Ambler (Pa.) Baking 
Co. is being turned into a factory for the 
manufacture of paper cans. 

William Freihofer, the Philadelphia 
baker, will erect an addition to his Wil- 
mington, Del., plant, to cost $75,000. 

The Freihofer Baking Co. has brought 
out a new loaf, called Liberty bread, 
weighing 18 ozs and costing 10c per loaf. 

There are persistent reports of whole- 
sale destruction of bread on dumps in 
South Philadelphia, which cause much in- 
dignation. 

A semi-annual dividend of 31% per cent 
has been declared by the American Pretzel 
Co., of this city, — is capitalized at 
$2,000,000. 

The Kolb Baking Co. i is pushing the sale 


of Bond bread, which they claim is su- ° 


perior in quality and will keep longer than 
other bread. It weighs 2} to 24 ozs and 
sells for 12c. It is the result of a contest 
held about four months ago when the Kolb 
company offered prizes for the best loaf 
of homemade bread submitted to them by 
housewives. 

A feature of the paracle of Philadel- 
phia’s enlisted and drafted men on Sept. 1 
was the showing made by the field bakery 
of the twenty-eighth Pennsylvania divi- 
sion. On two huge motor-cars a corps of 
bakers gave a demonstration of army 
bread-making, which included dough- 
mixing and baking. Several squads of 
bakers, each led by a sergeant, completed 
the display. 

Samvet S. Dantets. 
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CRACKER NOTES 

The National Biscuit Co. has acquired a 
site in Detroit, Mich., for $100,000. It is 
reported that a baking plant will be built, 
to cost $1,500,000. 

The Hekman Biscuit Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has completed a two-story addi- 
tion, 30x40. New ovens and machinery 
have been installed. 

The Pelican Cracker Cox. ‘New’ Ofleans, 
has installed an oven, making A‘ total of 
three, also a topping and depdsiting ma- 
chine and a hy ° oe machine. 

The National Biscuit Co. has purchased 
a site in Cleveland, Ohio, at a cost of 
$35,000. A distributing plant, to take care 
of the trade of Cleveland and near-by ter- 
ritory, is planned, to cost $150,000. 





Cracker Prices to be No Lower 

C. Brenneman, secretary-treasurer 
Peerless Biscuit Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
writes: Conditions in the cracker business 
are very good, as demand is much better 
than last year. The fixing of the price of 
wheat will not enable the cracker baker to 
reduce prices. Flour cannot be sold to the 
baker at a low price when wheat is $2.20 


u. 

Not only is flour high, but so also are 
shortening, sugar, wood, paper and tin 
packages, and glass for the front of tin 
cans. All kinds of lining paper and labels 
sell at the highest price ever known. Taxes 
are higher, insurance costs more, office ex- 
pense is greater, freight rates are higher, 
the fuel situation is awful, salesmen are 
paid more than ever before, and their 
travelling expenses are higher. 

We have made some necessary improve- 
ments, but are not contemplating any 
more, owing to the labor conditions and 
the high prices that rule. This country is 
at war, and we do not think it patriotic 
or wise to employ labor on new work that 
does not really need to be done at present. 
In view of the above, we do not think it 
possible to sell crackers for less money 
than before. 





Cracker Prices Reasonable 

E. L. Gerde, president Pelican Cracker 
Co., New Orleans, La: We do not contem- 
plate any reduction in prices on our prod- 
uct on account of the flat price being 
established for wheat, for the reason that 
cakes and crackers never advanced in pro- 
portion to the extreme prices of flour at 
any time. Also shortening is higher than 
ever. We have, a number of articles that 
the prices should advance on. 





Cracker Business Good 

V. A. Tracy, vice-president Purity Bis- 
cuit Co., Salt Lake City, Utah: The crack- 
er business in the intermountain country 
is good. We all know about what we have 
to pay for flour from now on, and as there 
is stability to almost all raw materials at 
present, we look for an immense volume of 
business this fall and winter. Consumers 
are becoming accustomed to the advanced 
prices, and we see no reason why the 
cracker industry should not make wonder- 
ful strides from now on. 





Cracker Trade Good 

C. H. Wortz, Jr., manager Fort Smith 
(Ark.) Biscuit Co: "Since the flat price on 
wheat has gone into effect it has become 
necessary for cracker manufacturers to 
advance the price of their products so 
they can stay in business as ever since the 
high price of flour, crackers have sold too 
cheaply. Cracker business, on the whole, 
is very good, and with the advent of cot 
ton-picking in this section it will rapid]; 
increase. 


High Prices Curtail Sales 

E. Crenshaw, president Jacksonvill: 
(Fla.) Cracker Works: The demand for 
crackers we think is curtailed by the pric: 
made necessary because of the greate: 
cost on raw materials. Business is alway: 
active during September, October and No 
vember in the southeastern states, becaus: 
of the business created by the cotton har- 
vest. 

The advances on other raw materials 
than flour more than offset the reduction 
during the last 40 days in flour ‘values 
Nearly every one at present is using suga' 
on very high-priced contracts, and this in 
dustry uses considerable corn syrup, whic! 
also is now very high. The sale of pack- 
age crackers has necessarily been very 
much curtailed, because the price is of 
necessity greater than 5c at retail: 
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BAKERY NEWS IN BRIEF 


News and Gossip from the Trade in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Maryland and 
West Virginia 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 

There are 96 bakeries in Washington, 
with 15 hotels and restaurants doing their 
own baking; 15 buy flour in‘car lots, 

Logeman & Leyking, 1749 L Street N. 
W., operating two ovens and three auto- 
trucks, doing a retail business, use 10 cars 
flour yearly. 

S. F. Reeves, 1209 F Street N. W., re- 
tail bakery with café in connection, buys 
flour in cars, using a blended spring and 
soft winter. ; 

J. S. Cissel, 1251 Irving Street, broker, 
represents the Dunlop Mills and the Bal- 
lard & Ballard Co. 

J. G. Schurger, 218 Ninth Street S. E., 
is a car buyer of flour. 

The Charles Schnieder Baking Co., 413 
I Street N. W., a car buyer of spring 
wheat flour, uses 10 overis on bread, 3 on 
cakes, 8 auto-trucks and 34 wagons. 

Louis Holmes, conducting the largest 
retail bakery in Washington, with Mrs. 
Holmes, has returned from an extended 
trip to the Pacific Coast, which included 
a trip to Vancouver and Alaska. 

M. Holzbeierlein, 1849 Seventh Street 
N. W., has five bread ovens and two for 
box cakes. Eight auto-trucks and 13 
wagons are in use. Is a car buyer of spring 
wheat flour. 

L. Holmes & Son, 107 F Street N. W., 
retail bakers, buy Kansas and spring 
wheat flour in cars. They use 11 ovens on 
bread and 3 on pies and cakes. During 
the year they erected a large four-story 
addition. Ten automobiles and 50 wagons 
serve the retail department, and eight 
wholesale wagons are used in the pie de- 
partment, which caters to restaurants. 

The Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. 
has moved its office to 519 Munsey Build- 


ing. 

(Additions to equipment have been made 
as follows: S. F. Reeves, 1209 F Street N. 
W., dough mixer and flour-handling out- 
fit; T.. E. Clements, 3116-18 Eleventh 
Street N. W., roll divider; J. G. Schurger, 
218 Ninth Street S. E., dough mixer; A. 
W. Felka, 5235 Georgia Avenue N. W., 
roll divider. 

The Dundas Bros. Co., of Philadelphia, 
flour brokers and jobbers, has opened an 
office at 206 Woodward Building. — 

The Havenner Baking Co., 460 C Street 
N. W., buys spring, winter and Kansas 
flour in carloads. Has nine ovens in the 
bread shop and four in the cracker plant. 
Six auto trucks and 28 wagons are used 
for delivery. 

Joseph Ottenberg, 1243 Seventh Street, 
has added a cakeshop, equipped with port- 
able oven and cake mixer, in charge of 
Charles Koenake, an expert from New 
York. The old shop has been converted 
into a bread department. ‘Two ovens and 
two auto-trucks are used. 

The General Baking Co., 119 First 
Street S. W., under the mangement of S. 
M. Gleason, has doubled its business on 
sanitary wrapped Butter Crust bread. The 
plant contains six ovens, and 17 wagons 
and three auto-trucks are used for de- 
livery. 

E. Gundersheimer & Son, 516 Second 
Street N. W., manufacture cakes and 
coffee cakes only. 

K. Lawman, 3412 Fourteenth Street N. 
W., has reopenedi his retail bakery. 

J. Leonard and Henry S.- Owens, sons 
of James L. Owens, flour broker, of Wash- 
ington, are with the Armour Grain Co., 
Chicago. ; : 

Rison’s Home bakery, 3422 Fourteenth 
Street N. W.,’ has leased the adjoining 
storeroom for a cakeshop, equipped with 
te oven and mixer. Cakes and fancy 

rench pastries are featured. 

The Corby. Baking Co., Twenty-third 
Street and- Georgia Avenue N. W., uses 
% ovens, 13 automobiles and 56 wagons, 
covers 66 routes and employs 265 neople. 

H. F. Beck, 2903 M Street N. W., here- 
after will conduct only a retail cash busi- 
hess. Hot baked goods every day at 3 p.m. 
will be featured. 

J. W. Stohlman, 1254 Wisconsin Avenue 
N. W., president of the Potomac States 
Association of the Baking Industry, whose 
plant has been closed since June, plans on 
fitting up a bakery equipped with modern 
improvements. 

J. C. Letts, president of the J. C. Letts 
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Grocery Co., spent the month at Eagles- 
mere, Pa. : 

The Connecticut-Copperthite Pie Co., 
3159 O Street N. W., is a car’ buyer of 
soft winter wheat flour from, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, New York, Ohio and Mary- 
land. Two large-size crust rollers have 
been installed, and the! four ovens con- 
verted into constant revolving ovens oper- 
ated by electric motors. Adjoining ground 


has’ been bought for future expansion. 


Thiée auto-trucks and five wagons are 
used for delivery, the business being whole- 
sale.” Albeért*’Schulties is manager’ and 
treasurer, and Mendel Behrend superin- 
tendent. 

John Meinberg, 711 Eleventh Street S. 
E., has a two-story brick addition, 50x115, 
with basement, equipped with a modern 
flour-handling outfit installed by the Wolf 
Co. On the second floor is the dough 
mixing room, and on the first floor are the 
packing and shipping departments. A 
molder, rounder-up, ceiling proofer, auto- 
matic flour scales, hopper, measuring and 
tempering tanks have been added. Six 
bread ovens are used, and two for cake. 
Delivery is by 15 auto-trucks and 25 
wagons. 

H. P. Kern, 1117 D Street N. E., pie 
baker, uses two ovens and buys soft win- 
ter wheat flour in car lots. 

P. M. Dorsch, 637-641 S Street N. W., 
with the two-story addition, has a plant 
48x126. The cakeshop on the second floor 
contains two ovens and a full line of ma- 
chinery. Flour is bought in cars, about 75 
per cent coming from Kansas and Okla- 
homav Three dough mixers and a heavy 
duty machine are used. The bread-mak- 
ing department is equipped with four 
ovens and a double equipment of auto- 
matic machinery. The interior and all 
machinery are enameled white, and each 
machine has its own motor. Two other 
buildings are used for storage, while 10 
auto-trucks and 14 wagons care for the 
delivery. A modern retail store is con- 
ducted at 1811 Seventh Street N. W. 


MARYLAND 

The Maryland Biscuit Co., Baltimore, 
has added an icing machine and a marsh- 
mallow beater, and the Sparrowspoint 
(Md.) Store Co. a dough mixer, trolley 
flour scale and hopper, water tempering 
and measuring tank, two humidifiers, steel 
troughs and racks. . 

The Frostburg (Md.) Bakery has en- 
larged its bakeshop, featuring 10c bread. 


HAGERSTOWN 
Ten bakers are located in Hagerstown, 
and four buy flour in cars. ” 


The Caskey Baking Co., 339 West An- 
tietam Street, is managed by C. H. Caskey. 
Tip Top and Holsum bread in 6c and 10c 
loaves is manufactured. 

Jacob Roessner, Public Square, in the 
baking business since 1865 and in the 
present location since 1873, has installed a 
flour-handling outfit and dough mixer. 

C. V. Wilkes, 812 Washington Street, 
has remodeled and added a steam bread 
oven, 

J. S. Wareham, 109 West Franklin 
Street, buys flour in car lots. 

Baking conditions in Hagerstown are in 
bad shape, due to the bakers not being 
able to get together. The surrounding 
towns manufacture practically nothing 
but 10c bread. Most shops are getting 6c 
and 10c retail, and one baker, featuring 
quality, has raised his price to 12c for a 
24-0z loaf. A large baking company at 
Chambersburg, Pa., runs an auto-truck to 
Hagerstown daily, about 20 miles, and 
sells bread at 5c wholesale. 

CUMBERLAND 


There are 11 bakers in Cumberland, of 
which four buy flour in car lots. 

H. Wilson & Sons, 91 North Mechanic 
Street, use 12 cars flour annually. Their 
business is 98 per cent wholesale, featur- 
ing Butternut bread in 10c and 15c loaves, 
wrapped. They plan on erecting a two- 
story brick addition, 50x60 feet, and in- 
stalling another bread oven. 

Himmler’s pretzel bakery, 161 North 
Mechanic Street, has closed. 

Ort Bros., 80 North Center Street, with 
a modern shop at Midland, Md., equipped 
with two ovens and up-to-date machinery, 
use and handle 18 cars flour annually -from 
Kansas ‘arid spring wheat mills. At 80 
North Center Street they have an ice 
cream plant and cake bakery. Walter 
Richards, head cake baker, is with Gen- 
eral Pershing in France. 

Smith’s model bakery, Knox and High- 


land streets, uses 15 cars flour yearly, six 
from Kansas. Three auto-trucks are used 
for delivery, and two ovens for baking. 

John M. Streett, 202 North Center 
Street, uses 25 cars high-grade spring 
wheat flour annually. Features are 10c 
and 1léc bread and lic cakes. 

Wholesale bakers say business is much 
improved since the price of bread was 
advanced. Since the meeting of the Po- 
tomac States Association of the Baking 
Industry in Cumberland, considerable 
activity has been shown-by local bakers. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

The Pure Food bakery of E. G. Beyer, 
at Davis, at times takes flour in car lots. 

West Virginia bakers, with few excep- 
tions, have discontinued the practice of 
accepting the return of unsold bread. 

Brown Bros., Charlestown, the only 
bakers in this city, have been established 
20 years. They have a modern retail 
store and bakery, and an ice cream plant. 

Bakers from Martinsburg, 18 miles dis- 
tant, run auto-trucks to Charlestown daily, 
selling bread at 6c and 10c retail. 

Four bakers are located at Martinsburg, 
fhree of whom buy flour in carloads. 

Lloyd’s steam bakery, Second Street, 
Martinsburg, has installed an automatic 
wrapping machine, molder, two automo- 
biles and three wagons, and a new loading 
shed’ has been erected. 

J. Harry Woorripce. 





New England Bakers to Meet 
The first meeting of All New England 
Bakers will be held Oct. 8-10 at Spring- 
field, Mass. Large delegations are expect- 
ed from Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and from the Tri-State As- 
sociation, which includes Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont. This will be a 
business meeting solely, and a very inter- 

esting programme is being arranged. 





Price of Bakery Supplies 
Current quotations, f.o.b, the following 
points, are given as below: 


CHICAGO 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $9.40@9.50. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $9.25 @9.35. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.28 @1.30, 
Lard, tierces, Ib 24%c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $4.25@4.50. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $4.50@6. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $7.25@7.50. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 51@ 
538c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 45c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 17c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 11@12c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 8@8 \%c. 
Currants, 1b in cases 23c. 
NEW YORK 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $8.70. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.30. 
Lard, tierces, lb 17% c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $5. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $5.60. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $7.50. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 49c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 47c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 16c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases l1lic. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases llc. 
Currants, lb in*cases 24c. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $8.55. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.31%. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 26%c. . 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $4.50. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $5.25. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $8.50. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 46c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 14c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 12c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 9c. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $8.90. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $8.70. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.30@1.32. 
Lard, tierces, lb 25c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $5. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $6.50. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $7.50. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 50c. 

alnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 47c. 
Honey, strained, 50-Ib cans, Ib 19c, 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 11 %c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 9%c. 
Currants, lb in cases 24c. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $8.75@9. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $8.50@8.60. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.25. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 24c. 





Corn Sugar Prices 
Corn sugar is quoted at different points as 
follows, per 100 lbs: 


New York ...... $5.50 Kansas City ....$5.92 
Boston ........- 6.560 Seattle .....%... 6.00 
Philadelphia ... 5.60 Portland ....... 6.00 
Pittsburgh ..... 5.76 San Francisco 6.00 
Baltimore ...... 5.73 Detroit ........ 5.79 
New Orleans ... 5.50 Duluth ........ 5.62 
Louisville ...... 5.67 Mobile ......... 5.62 
Columbus ...... 5.69 Indianapolis .... 5.73 
Chicago ........ 5.73 Toledo ......... 5.59 
Minneapolis .... 6.00 Saginaw ....... 5.73 
St. Louisa .,,.... §.67 Cincinnati ...... 5.68 


937 
LAWS AFFECTING BAKERS 


Recent Legal Decisions Regarding Matters of 
Interest to Bakers—Labor Union 
Picketing—Verbal Sales 





LABOR UNION METHODS 


In the late case of St. Germain vs. Bak- 
ery & Confectionery Workers’ Union No.’ 
9, of Seattle, the Washington supreme 
court upholds the right of the proprietor 
of a bakeshop or restaurant to enjoin labor 
unionists from so picketing his place of 
business as to prevent prospective: patrons: 
from entering, especially where:;defend- 
ants’ only grievance against him is based om » 
his refusal to discharge an employee whe, 
was in arrears in the payment of union 
dues, 

The opinion recognizes the right of 
striking unionists, however, peacefully to 
attempt to dissuade persons from patron- 
izing an establishment placed on the “un- 
fair” list. 

The decision also sustains the right of 
the proprietor of a boycotted establish- 
ment to recover damages from those who 
adopt unlawful gine methods, but an 
award of more than nominal damages was 
denied in this case, although there was 
proof that plaintiff’s monthly receipts fell 
off 75 per cent because of defendants’ 
interference with his business, there being 
no proof as to what profits were lost and, 
hence, no definite basis for an award. 


VERBAL CONTRACTS OF SALE 


An interesting lawsuit which arose in 
the baking trade recently was passed upon 
by the Michigan supreme court, the case 
of Armour & Co. vs. Freeman Baking Co., 
of Kalamazoo. 

Defendant gave plaintiffs travelling 
salesman a verbal order for 100 tierces of 
lard, and claimed that there was an under- 
standing that deliveries were to be made 
as ordered by defendant. There having 
been no written acceptance of the order, 
and defendant having failed to order out 
any lard within 30 days, subsequent orders 
sent in by the baking company were treat- 
ed by the packing company as independ- 
ent transactions, and shipments thereunder 
were invoiced at prices in excess of that 
fixed by the verbal order first mentioned. 

In a suit brought by the plaintiff to 
recover the invoice price of: lard deliv- 
ered, the rights of the parties under these 
circumstances were called into question. 

The court holds that, primarily, the 
verbal agreement.for a sale was invalid 
under the statutes of Michigan, because 
involving a price in excess of $50, without 
any partial delivery or payment, or any 
evidence of the contract in writing.. Not- 
withstanding this necessary conelusion 
under the.law, it was recognized that the 
agreement would have become valid by the 
making of deliveries under it, and the bak- 
ing company insisted that the deliveries 
subsequently made were intended by the 
parties as partial performance of the 
contract. 

But the court decides that the evidence 
was insufficient to show that the plaintiff 
made the shipments in recognition of the 
oral contract, especially since the goods 
were billed at a higher price and the 
plaintiff asserted a trade custom under 
which the contract in question could not 
be held as to goods not ordered out - 
by the defendant within 30 days. Hence, 
judgment was awarded in favor of the 


packing company. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 





Embargo on Bread Carriers 


The express companies of the United 
States recently sent notices to wholesale 
bakers that it would become necessary for 
them to place an embargo upon the return 


-of empty bread carriers, owing to the 


removal from the regular transportation 
business of the country of about 1,000 
baggage-cars, which will be needed for the 
transportation of troops. , 

The War Emergency Council of the Na- 
tional Association of Master Bakers has, 
however, reached an agreement with the 
express companies whereby they promise 
to continue to return empty carriers. by 
express when there is available car space, 
but when there is none, they will be re- 
turned on freight trains. As ‘this will in- ‘ 
volve delay, bakers are urged to provide 
themselves with nonreturnable carriers to 
use in emergencies. : 

After Oct. 13 the cars probably will be 
returned to regular service, 








_®~ KANSAS CITY 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 20.—Some of 
the bakers“in this territory loaded up 
rather heavily on flour early in August 
for 90 days’ shipment, fearing that the 
wheat price would be set at $2.50 to 3 bu, 
and that a 30-day restriction on shipment 
would be enforced. They guessed right 
on the latter, but missed it on the former. 

However, they have flour coming, even 
though it is costing them more. It is 
rather difficult to buy flour at present, as 
most mills are oversold for 30-day ship- 
‘ment. Those that are not, are not getting 
enough wheat to near run full capacity. 

Numerous sales were made the past 
week to smaller bakers, most of the busi- 
ness being confined to single carloads. 
Inquiry has been rather heavy, and nearly 
all Kansas mills are able to sell all they 
can grind from available wheat. 

The flour market has settled down to a 
steady basis, best patent being quoted at 
$10.50@10.75, in sacks, delivered Mis- 
.souri ‘River. Very little fluctuation is 
noted. Although there have been numerous 
strikes here, delivery of flour in carloads 
has not been molested, and only in a few 
instances has hauling of flour been de- 
layed. ‘Bakers are carrying a rather heavy 
.stock of other commodities, as. they have 
‘found that it pays to have plenty of raw 
material on hand in case of emergency. 

Prices on all ingredients used in bread 
continue very high. Lard is around 24c 
Ib, and cooking oil is bringing 164,c or 
moré. Molasses ranges from 28c for the 
very cheapest blackstrap up to 60c for fancy 
baking. Wax paper also is high, but there 
is no let-up to the demand. There is very 
little profit in bread-baking at present 
prices, even with flour selling at $10.50 
bbl. 

Bakers here are making 1-lb loaf for 
8c wholesale, and giving 25@26 ozs for 12c 
wholesale. The 5c loaf has disappeared, 
and it is doubtful if it will ever return in 
any quantity. Cake prices have been ad- 
vanced to l5c retail, and the size of pies 
reduced. Demand for all bakery. prod- 
ucts continues good. 

Very little corn products or other sub- 
‘stitutes for wheat flour are being used by 
bakers in this section. While some saving 
on wheat flour could be made, there is 
really none in the cost of the loaf, as 
enough additional ingredients have to be 
used to make up for the small difference 
in the price of wheat flour and the substi- 
tute. Besides, it does not. make as good or 
as palatable a loaf of bread. , 


RUSHTON BAKERY BURNS 


The George Rushton Baking Co. plant, 
Rosedale, Kansas, a suburb of Kansas 
City, burned Sept. 8. The fire is supposed 
to have started from a hot box in a venti- 
lating fan. Loss $200,000, with $80,000 
insurance. A heavy stock of supplies of 
all kinds was on hand. 

Work on a temporary rotary oven for 
pie work was started back of the burned 
structure the next day. The company will 
begin the erection of a fine new modern 
plant on the old site as soon as the insur- 
ance is adjusted and the débris removed. 
While the loss is very severe, it has plenty 
of financial backing. 

Several Kansas City bakers volunteered 
to bake bread during the trouble, and 
practically all wagons are running again. 
The horses, wagons and most of the motor- 
trucks were saved. 


NOTES 


Two special cars carried the Kansas 
City delegation to the Chicago convention. 

Mr.‘and Mrs. Win Campbell, of the 
Campbell Baking Co., have returned from 
Alaska. 

R. L. Nafziger, of the Nafziger Baking 
Ce., motored to the Chicago convention 
with a number of friends. 

Henry Matthaei, formerly of the Con- 
sumers’ Bread Co., here, but for two years 
running the ‘Matthaei Bread Co., at Ta- 
coma, Wash., is in the city. 

Mr. Haines, of the Haines-Foster Bak- 
ing Co., Portland, Oregon, has been here 
inspecting new bakeries with a view to 
improving his new plant in Portland. 

The Campbell Baking Co. has acquired 
the bakeries of F. J. Staedtler and An- 
drew Wank, at St. Joseph, Mo. Mr. 
Wank is retiring, but Mr. Staedtler will 
remain as manager of his former plant. 

B. Howard Smith is in Washington at- 
tending a conference of the War Emer- 
gency Council of bakers with the Food 
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Administration relative to government — 
supervision of bakeries and the price of 


bread. 
Ons B. Doran. 





CENTRAL STATES 


Totevo, Oxn10, Sept. 29.—There is am- 
ple evidence that bakers are ‘in need of 
flour, and have been caught with future 
supplies not arranged for. This was nat- 
ural, as they were holding off during the 
pendency of the food control bill in Con- 
gress and the determination of a fixed 
price for wheat. 

The situation has been most unusual, 
with bakers clamoring for flour and mill- 
ers obliged to turn down orders. So far 
as they are able, mills are disposed to take 
care of regular customers, but frequently 
are unable to enter orders for full © 
amounts desired. Orders are accepted for 
only half or quarter. of amounts wanted, 
or turned down altogether. 

It is expected that the meeting of bak- 
ers in Chicago this week will decide many 
important points, possible reduction in 
costs and economies that may be intro- 
duced, available, supplies and to what ex- 
tent mixing of other flours may be resort- 
ed to, adoption of a standard loaf and 
whether a reduction in selling price can be 
made. It seems clear and certain that 
bakers are disposed to co-operate with the 
government to the limit of their ability in 
meeting the situation. 

While prices have been showing some- 
thing of a range since Sept. 1, they have 
been gradually settling, and are now run- 
ning more uniform. Sales were made of 
spring wheat brands as low as $10.50, f.0.b. 
Toledo rate points, in jute, but the price 
recently has exhibited a marked tendency 
to go higher, and is now around $11.20. 

Both spring and Kansas mills are hin- 
dered in making sales and offers through 
inability to get wheat or from being sold 
ahead for 30 days. On this account, flour 
salesmen are not travelling as much as 
usual and some are staying at home alto- 
gether. 

W. H. Wicern, Jr. 





ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 19.—As bakers ex- 
pected lower prices after the food bill 
was put into effect, they only bought as 
they needed, with the result that their 
stocks are very light. A good demand 
prevails for spot flour, and bakers find it 
difficult to get their supplies of hard win- 
ter wheat grades, as jobbers have little 
stock on hand. Many were compelled to 
use soft winter wheat flours in their blend. 

There has as yet been no change made 
in the size or weight of the loaf of bread. 
The larger bakers are willing to work in 
co-operation with the Food Administra- 
tion, and when conditions justify, a larger 
loaf will be manufactured. No substitute 
for white flour bread has been introduced, 
but in some of the poorer districts a some- 
what lower grade has been manufactured, 
selling at 3 loaves for 10c. The consump- 
tion of bakers’ bread is good. 

Stocks of rye flour and clears are in 
small compass, but in good demand. The 
latter, however, are offered somewhat 
freer than the higher grades. New hard 
winter wheat flours used by bakers are 
proving very satisfactory, and show con- 
siderable more strength and better yield 
and quality than last year. 

* * 


Many leading bakers and mill represent- 
atives from St. Louis attended the Na- 
tional Master Bakers’ Association conven- 
tion in Chicago. Peter Derren. 





Future Price of Bread 

Prospects of a radical reduction in bread 
prices apparently vanished when Herbert 
C. Hoover announced that the best the 
public may expect is a 16-oz loaf for 10c, 
or possibly.8c, the latter being possible, he 
said, if bakers, retailers and consumers 
unite to eliminate wasteful distribution 
methods and co-operate to obtain a stand- 
ardized loaf. 

Charles I. Corby, president of the Corby 
Baking Co., who, as representative of the 
baking interests of the country, is serving 
as voluntary aid to Mr. Hoover, said there 
probably would be a 16-oz loaf for 10c, 
which would represent a slight reduction 
in present prices. Standardization, he 
said, would be hard to bring about, as 
varying costs in ingredients that go into 
bread make it necessary to increase or 
reduce the size of the loaf. 


No move will be made toward price re- 
duction, Mr. Corby said, until Food 
Administration has announced its plan for 
dealing with the baking industry. The 
bakers request the public to disregard the 
many ridiculous statements about bread, 
emanating from unreliable sources, and 
ask that they await an announcement 
from Washington relative to bread pro- 
duction. 

Members of the committee which fixed 
the price of $2.20 bu for wheat said they 
deemed it possible to make and sell a 14-0z 
loaf of bread for 5c. 





BAKERY NOTES 

Anthony Gehle, baker, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is dead, aged 54, 

Fred Reisch has bought the Royal bak- 
ery at Kalamazoo, Mich. 

The Barker Bread Co., Spokane, Wash., 
has installed an electric oven. 

The Superior Baking Co., Alma, Mich., 
has its new plant in operation. 

The New England bakery, Fresno, Cal., 
burned. Loss, $6,500; insured. 

Frank Merritt, owner of the Bon Ton 
bakery, Albuquerque, N. M., is dead. 

Bennie Berkowitz, Milwaukee, Wis., is 
bankrupt. Liabilities, $1,158; assets, $366. 

No action has been taken in regard to 
the proposed New Orleans bread ordi- 
nance. 

F. H. Allen, Tampa, Fla., will erect a 
two-story brick bakery, 65x85, to cost 
$60,000. 

The Banner-Grocers’ Baking Co., Cin- 
cinnati, will build an addition, to cost 
$40,000. 

The Schust Baking Co., Saginaw, Mich., 
will build a two-story addition to its five- 
story bakery. 

Wayne Barney, Bloomington, IIl., and 
Ernest Klostermeier, Atchison, Kansas, 
have opened bakeries. 

Alderman Kronk, chairman of the De- 
troit (Mich.) council ordinance committee, 
is trying to restore the 5c loaf. 

Union bakery workers of Milwaukee, 
Wis., have petitioned housewives in that 
city to patronize none but union bakers. 

A large Cleveland; Ohio, bakery has 
placed on the market a 12-0z loaf of bread 
to retail at 5c, and a 24-oz loaf to retail 
at 10c. 

The Herbert Hoover Loaf has been 
placed on the market at Washington, D. 
C. It sells for 8c per loaf and weighs 
14 ozs. 

The Ward & Mackey Biscuit Co. will 
build two large bakeries in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to manufacture bread, crackers, bis- 
cuits and cakes. 

Missoula, Mont., bakers say they are 
forced to raise the price of the 10c loaf to 
15c on account of the wheat price being 
fixed at $2.20 bu. 

William Freihofer, president Freihofer 
Baking Co., Philadelphia, has bought a 
lot, 240x75, and it is reported that-a large 
bakery will be built thereon. 

The Steam Baking Co.’s new $75,000 
bakery at Tacoma, Wash., is in operation. 
On the opening day a large number of 
people inspected the plant. Table Queen 
bread is the leader. 

The Weber bakery, a branch of the Gen- 
eral Baking Co., Newark, N. J., recently 
in a contest offered $300 in prizes for the 
best loaves of bread. More than 1,000 
were entered by Newark women. 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has a working agreement with the 
Bakers’ Union, whereby it grants its men 
an eight-hour day, will only employ union 
bakers and will pay the union wage scale. 

The Northwestern Yeast Co. has de- 
clared a 3 per cent quarterly dividend 
and an extra 3 per cent, payable Sept. 15 
to stockholders of record Sept. 12. A 
similar extra dividend was declared about 
three months ago. 

Omaha, Neb., bakers are indignant over 
the proposed 14-0z loaf for 5c, which has 
been declared possible. Jay Burns, a lead- 
ing baker of that place, is quoted as saying 
that it will cost 5%,¢ per loaf, delivered, to 
the retailer. 

Wisconsin bakeries since Aug. 1 have 
been under supervision of the State Dairy 
and Food Commission. After investiga- 
tion, several bakers were ordered to clean 
up their shops and secure proper rooms 
for storing food products. 

Net earnings of the Corn Products Re- 
fining Co. in August were $550,000, 
against slightly over $1,000,000 in July. 
For the eight months of the current year, 
earnings have been $7,467,721, equal to 
15.36 per cent on the common stock. | 
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NEW YORK 

New York, N. Y., Sept. 18.—The past 
month has been one of uncertainty for 
bakers, because not only were their stocks 
of flour extremely limited, but those in the 
hands of distributors were equally so. Fear 
of the possibility of a shut-down by rea- 
son of the lack of flour was increased by 
the continually increasing sale of bread. 

Stocks of flour at New York were never 
as light as during the last few weeks, but 
these were augmented by the purchase 
from the Norwegian government of about 
80,000 sacks, held here pending permission 
to ship, which were placed in the hands of 
a committee of members of the New York 
Produce Exchange for distribution to the 
baking trade. Receipts of flour were about 
sufficient for the daily needs, and if this 
continues there should be sufficient to go 
around, 

Just after the Food Administration took 
control there were but few mills willing 
to quote prices, but as millers began to get 
a better grasp on it, prices for 30-day 
shipment were more freely quoted. Spring 
patents ranged $11@11.75;. first clears, 
$10.25@10.50; Kansas straights, $11@ 
11.75; rye, $10@10.15,—jute. 

The New York State Master Bakers’ 
Association, which held its annual conven- 
tion in New York, Sept. 12-14, was well at- 
tended. The organization has a member- 
ship of about 1,500 retail bakers, the 
larger wholesale bread bakers not being 
numbered among its members. 

Many delegates deplored the fact that 
there seemed to be a disposition on the 
part of the public to blame the baker for 
the increased cost of bread. This, they 
said, was not the case, and the public was 
often led to disregard the fact that the 
baker, like men in other industries, had 
to face increased cost of labor and ma- 
terials, a greater overhead charge along 
with the usual depreciation of his plant. 

The following statement presented by 
Maximilian Strasser was adopted: 

“When hundreds of thousands of our 
fellow-citizens offer not only their serv- 
ices but their lives to our country, honest, 
patriotic business men must forget the 
word ‘profit.’ We do not agree with so- 
called leaders of our trade in bargaining 
with the government for the last cent, and 
becoming patriotic after their pockets are 
filled. . 

“We herewith resolve to uphold the 
standard of good, wholesome, nutritious 
bread, and during war-time sell same at 
cost of production, plus administration 
expenses and the usual per cent for depre- 
ciation and up-keep of our plants. The 
practice of charging delivery to overhead 
expenses shall be discontinued, and the 
cost of the same be made a direct charge 
to those demanding it. 

“We are not prepared to state at what 
price bread can be produced, because data 
on cost of flour are not as -yet available. 
We assure the public, however, that with 
flour below $11 bbl, the customary loaf of 
14 ozs will be sold for less than 10c, con- 
trary statements of large wholesale bakers 
notwithstanding. We approve the action 
of the officers of this association in direct- 
ly communicating with the officers in 
Washington in reference to the bread 
question.” 

W. QuackENstsi. 





Louisville Master Bakers 


The monthly meeting of the Louisville 
Master Bakers’ Association was given over 
to the discussing af raw materials and 
local conditions. Leading grocers are ad- 
vertising in the local papers warning all 
retail bakers that they will be prosecuted 
if they open on Sunday.. Nothing definite 
has been decided upon by bakers, who are 
inclined to wait until active prosecution 
has started. 

Maximum and minimum regulations of 
wheat prices were discussed, and it was 
said that under a $2 bu minimum there was 
no chance of flour getting under $12 bbl. 
Several were in favor of a maximum 4S 
well as a minimum price. ; 

It was claimed that the pie material 
situation this winter will be a serious one, 
as no prices are being quoted on canned 
fruits. One baker stated that they will 
probably run 35 per cent higher than for- 
merly on canned peaches, and that dried 
fruits also are advancing. - 

Jacob Nill, who had been selected to 
succeed John Stehlin as secretary, re 
signed, and Ernest Kensig, a former sec- 
retary, was elected to that position. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, SEPT. 22 
FLOUR—Prices, ecarload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 lbs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 


tail merchantS .....-...+5-+. $11.80@12.00 
Spring patent, Bs 50's wee c's 10.75 @11.00 
Spring straights, WUD 0460 cd00 9 10.25@10.50 
Spring clears, Jute ....+..seesee 9.50@10.00 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute...... 7.00@ 7.75 
Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute........... @ 6.50 


: 6.25 * 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 10.75@10.90 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 






Patent, southern, jute ......... $10.20 @10.65 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 9.50@10.00 
Clear, southern, jute ........... 9.60@10.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute...... $10.75 @11.00 
Patent, 95 rer cent ....... - 10.40@10.75 
Clear, Kansas, jute ......+.-+++ 9.25@ 9.75 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute ..........+- $9.10@9.26 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 8.50 @8.75 


MILLFEED—There continues a decided 
demand for all grades of mill offal. While 
Chicago mills are being operated at almost 
full capacity, they could dispose of three 
times the amount of feed now being made. 
The inquiry comes mainly from the South- 
east. Spring wheat bran is quoted at $33@ 
33.50; middlings, $37.50; winter bran, $34; 
winter middlings, $48; red dog, $57,—in 100- 
Ib sacks, 

WHEAT—Receipts light. No. 2 red and 
No. 2 hard, official prices, $2.17; No. 5 red 
sold at $2.12, sample grade at $2.05; No. 1 
northern, $2.20; No. 2 mixed, $1.98. 

CcCORN—Unsettled, and prices have de- 
clined 25c and advanced 15c with a break of 
7@10c in two weeks. No. 2 mixed sold at 
$2.10@2.18; No. 2 yellow at $2.10@2.12; No. 
2 white, $2.10@2.11, spot. No. 2 mixed, to 
arrive in five days, $2.02. 

OATS—Weaker and lower. Elevator inter- 
ests and shippers buying. No. 3 white, Sep- 
tember price to 4c under; standards, %c 
over September; No. 3 white sold at 58% @ 
59%c; standard, 59% @60%c, 

RYE—Export sales in all positions nearly 
500,000 bus. Receipts small. No, 2 sold at 
$1.89@1.89%; No. 3 at $1.88; No. 4 at $1.85 
@1.86; sample grade, heating, at $1.80@1.85. 

CORN GOODS—Most mills shut down, and 
expect to remain so for more than a month. 
Prices higher, Grits were quoted at $5.49 
and meal at $5.48, per 100 Ibs. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 
c~Receipts—, --Shipments— 
9 1916 


1917 1916 1917 
Flour, bbis...... 178 177 143 169 
Wheat, bus.... 657 1,366 151 1,240 
Corn, bus...... 730 2,468 212 1,420 
Oats, bus...... 8,522 2,278 3,051 2,602 
Rye, bus....... 114 141 93 69 
Barley, bus.... 668 808 130 124 





PHILADELPHIA, SEPT, 22 


FLOUR—Receipts, 4,524 bbls and 6,233,820 


Ibs in sacks. Quotations, 196 lbs in wood: 


Spring favorite brands ......... $13.00@13.25 . 
Spring patent, old ..... awe bee 60 12.75 @13.26 
Spring patent, new ............ 11.26@11.50 
Spring first clear, old .......... 11.560@12.00 
Spring first clear, new, mill ship- 
Ment .sivicesd coed eeeesieoe 10.25 @10.75 
City mills— ‘ 
Choice and fancy patent...... 13.00@13.25 
Regular grades, winter— 
Straigns wcesivdsesceiercecsee 10.25 @10.50 
PateRt’ scavdressi cecvsvises 10.60@10.75 
Kansas patent, new ..........+. 11.25 @11.50 
Kansas fancy patent ........... 11.50@11.76 
Kansas first clear, new ,....... 10.25 @10.75 


MILLFEED—Demand for spot bran is only 
moderate, but offerings light, and prices ad- 
vanced about 50c ton. Feed to arrive was 
also generally higher. Quotations, per ton: 


Soft winter bran, 100-lb sacks. .$37.00@87.50 


Western to arrive,-in bulk...... 34.00 @35.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 
Bpot . ..cwawshshe ene wint se saci 35.50 @36.00 
_To arrive, lake-and-rail ...... 35.25@35.75 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 
lb sacks ‘secs supew td oed body 6s 49.00 @50.00 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 
100-Ib anaGh. cha tatarecisecice 40.00 @41.00 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-Ib sacks. 59.00@60.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks... 40.00@41.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-Ib sks 39.00 @40.00 

WHEAT—Steady. Receipts, 363,719 bus; 
exports, 418,526; stock, 455,839. Car lots, in 
export elevator, government standard inspec- 
tion: No. 1 red, $2.29; No. 1 soft red, $2.27; 
No. 2 red, $2.26; No. 2 soft red, $2.24; No. 3 
red, $2.23; No. 8 soft red, $2.21; No. 4 red, 
$2.19; No. 4 soft red, $2.17; No. 5 red, $2.15; 
No. 5 soft red, $2.18; No. 5 smutty, $2.10. 
White wheat relatively same price as red 
mixed wheat, 2c off. Sample wheats: A, fit 
for milling $2.11; B, fit for export, $2.02. 

RY E FLOUR—Market firm under small 
Supplies and a fairly active demand for both 
spot and future shipment. Quotations: on 
Spot, $10.25@11 per 196 lbs, either in wood or 
Sacks, and $9.75@10.75, mill shipment. 

CORN—Spot offerings were light, but trade 
was slow and prices declined 10c. Receipts, 


“67,548 bus; exports, 56,000; stock, 217,464. 


Closing prices, per bu: 
CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 
Western No. 2 yellow ..........+. $2.20@2.22 


CORN PRODUCTS—Market quiet, and 
some kinds ruled a shade easier. Offerings 
moderate but ample. Quotations: 100-1b 


Bbis sac 
K.-dried yellow meal.$.....@10.30 $.... 
sees s@10. oe @ 





Gran. yellow meal... 10.40 
Gran. white meal.... @11.75 
Yellow table meal.... @10.30 
White table meal.... @10.25 
White corn flour..... @12.25 
Yellow corn flour.... @11.60 
Pearl hominy ....... @11.75 
Hominy and grits, 
Pe Sea ‘Sbeke -@ 2.76 . @ 


OATS—tThere was but little trading, and 
prices declined 2c under fairly liberal offer- 
ings. Receipts, 717,310 bus; stock, 1,098,764. 
Quotations: 





EO OR: a0'un 0 bs ewan does be - 65% @66 
Standard white ° 64% @65 
WHO BPO oko vec cccwccdoscncee 64 @64% 
Se EEE “is binee sw bdecinned ta. 63 @63% 


OATMBAL—Quiet, and without important 
change. Offerings were moderate but ample. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, bbl, $10.69; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, bbl, $9.50@9.75; 
patent cut, bbl, $10.69@12.18; pearl barley, in 
100-1b sacks, as to size and quality, $5.30@ 
7.20, 





BOSTON, SEPT. 22 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 


Per carload— Bbl, wood 
Spring, special short patent..... $12.00@12.75 
Spring, Minneapolis ........... + «eee +@12.00 
Spring, country ...........s00% - 11.560@11.75 
Spring first clear, in cotton..... 10.25 @10.75 
Kansas patent, standards, sacks 11.25@11.75 
WEAMUOe BROOME cs cccceccaiccciccs 10.75 @11.26 
Winter straight ............ +++ 10.50@11.00 
Winter first clear ..........000.% 10.25@10.75 


MILLFEED—Irregular, red dog and gluten 
feed being 50c@$1 higher, and the balance 
unchanged or somewhat lower, coarse feeds 
showing the most weakness. Trade fairly 
active, as dealers are carrying small stocks. 
Quotations, mill shipment, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $36@37; winter bran, 
$37@38; middlings, $41.50@43; mixed feed, 
$40@45; red dog, in 140-lb sacks, $61; cotton- 
seed meal, $47@54; linseed meal, $52; gluten 
feed, $53.38; hominy feed, $60.40; stock feed, 
$55@57; oat hulls, $19. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—A quiet demand for 
feeding corn meal and cracked corn, with 
prices 18c lower on the first and 14c lower 
on cracked corn. Granulated and bolted corn 
meal have declined 45c, the market being 
quiet and easy. Other cereals are also weak- 
er and a trifle lower, except rye meal in 
sacks, which has advanced 60c, and graham 
flour, which has been in demand to make 
dark bread for the wheatless days. Low 
grades of graham are $1.50 higher. Quota- 
tions, mill shipment, in wood: granulated 
corn meal, $10.75; bolted, $10.70; bag meal, 
in 100-lb bags, $4.14@4.16; cracked corn, in 
100-1lb bags, $4.16@4.20; rolled oatmeal, $10; 
cut and ground, $11.50; rye flour, in sacks, 
$9.50@10.25; rye meal, in sacks, $8.20; gra- 
ham flour, $9.50@12. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7-Receipts— r—Stocks—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 


Prear, Dbdin.... SRS6R SORISS. © sericcc . asus 
Wheat, bus... 25,267 255,955 88,668 195,650 
Seem, WOB. sce istese 84,460 ..... 15,905 
Oats, bus..... 131,614 144,010 132,116 250,130 
Rye, bus...... 10,374 4,697 1,147 16,566 
Barley, bus... 1,166 Gee” eddies 5,070 
Millfeed, tons. 76 Oe: chwen es 
Corn meal, bbls Dee: “enese ° eben, - cased 
Oatmeal, cases ..... 2,000 ..... SLesdes 
Oatmeal, sacks ..... ey ere 





DULUTH, SEPT, 22 
FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 
lots, per 196 lbs, f.0.b. Duluth: 
Sept. 22 1916 
First patent, wood.. .$11.00@11.50 $8.50@8.60 
Second patent, wood. 10.90@J1.35 8.40@8.50 


Straight, wood ..... 10.80@11.10 8.30@8.40 
First clear, jute..... 9.50@10.00 6.60@6.80 
Second clear, jute... .....@ 8.00 4.65@4.80 
Red dog, jute ...... -se++@ 5.60 3.10@3.20 


DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, per 140 lbs, f.o.b. Duluth: 


Sept. 22 1916 
Med. semolina, jute. .$11.25@11.50 $8.75 @8.85 
Patent, jute ........ 11.00@11.25 8.05@8.15 


Cut-straight, jute... 10.25@10.50 6.55@7.65 

RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 
lots, 98-Ilb cottons, f.o.b. mill, Sept, 22, were: 
pure white, $10.60; pure dark, $8.60; white 
blend, $9.20; dark blend, $8.20; graham, 
8.35. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ending on dates given: 
1917 bbis 1916 bbis 1915 bbls 
Sept. 22.32,700 Sept. 23.27,680 Sept. 25.30,740 
Sept. 15.25,710 Sept. 16.21,000 Sept. 18.33,150 
Sept. 8. 9,630 Sept. 9.23,370 Sept. 11.25,665 
Sept. 1.14,085 Sept. 2.24,900 Sept. 4.16,810 


Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 


1917 bbis 1916 bbis 1915 bbis 
Sept. 22. Sept. 23. 2,600 Sept. 25.10,00 

Sept. 15. Sept.16. .... Sept.18. .... 
Sept. 8. .... Sept. 9. .... Sept. 11. 

Sept, Be. 0.0 ORR Ga: vines BOE 4s dese 


WHEAT—Movement to this market shows 
but slight improvement. Farmers are report- 
ed holding back wheat because of dissatis- 
faction with federal inspection and fixed gov- 


4 


ernment prices. Many farmers are finishing 
fieldwork, and with the cleaning up of this, 
the trade hopes receipts may pick up. Requi-. 
sitions from local millers. were fairly well 
taken care of, but bulk of receipts was taken 
by Food Administration for shipment east. 
The absence of snap in selling the new crop 
is causing apprehension of ability to bring 
the movement before the closing of the lake 
shipping season up to the quantity eastern 
interests will need, let alone meeting any 
export delivery. To date on the crop, re- 
ceipts are 5,000,000 bus short of the move- 
ment last year in the corresponding time. 
At the close, today, stocks in elevators ap- 
proximate 800,000 bus, deducting shipments 
not reported out by shipping houses. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 

Oats Rye 


No. 8 white No. 2 Barley 
Sept. 15 .... 59% @60% 185 113@141 
Sept. 17 .... 57% @59% 183 110@188 
Sept. 18 .... ....@58% 184 110@1388 
Sept. 19 .... 58% @59% 186 110@138 
Sept. 20 .... 58% @59% 187 112@140 
Sept. 21 - 57% @58% 187% 112@140 
Sept. 22 .... 57% @b9 187 112@140 
Sept. 23, 1916 44% @45% 119 65 @108 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Sept. 22 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


r—-—Domestic——, -——Bonded——, 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 


Oats ...... 37 350 369 18 32 11 
RO cicvoce 485 84 117 © ave was eo 
Barley ....1,370 853 1,253 ... 84 27 


Flaxseed .. 219 729 168 1 76 3 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT. 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 

Saturday (Sept. 22), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

r-~—Receipts——, --Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 

















Spring .... 857 649 3,581 427 396 3,942 
Durum .... 482 $827 1,602 215 214 1,794 
Winter .... 12 266 281 ... 4126 134 
White ..... ots 28 » ae 13 1 
Totals ..1,351 1,270 5,465 642 748 5,871 
Oats ...... 28 162 4384. ... 63 «6438 
Bonded... ... 3 BS see O- yee 
Rye ...s00. 686 ... 447 688 304. .. 
Bonded... ... ese eee ene eee 3 
Barley ....1,026 322 1,139 837 423 679 
Bonded... ... 19 12 oes ees eee 
Flaxseed .. 71 11 5 36 186 348 
Bonded... ... Loses eee ee e 


OFFICIAL WHEAT PRICES 

No. 1 No.2 No.3 

Dark northern spring...$2.21 $2.18 $2.15 
2.17 4 


Northern spring ....... 2.1 2.11 
TOG GHEE cc ovecsnescs 2.15 2.12 2.09 
Humpback ....-.cereees 2.07 2.04 2.01 
Amber durum ......... 2.21 2.18 2.15 
DUPUM oc cc ccccvccesces 2.17 2.14 2.11 
Te OOM inv.0 5 cectc ce ke 2.10 2.07 2.03 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.21 2.18 2.15 
Hard winter ........... 2.17 2.14 2.11 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Sept. 22 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks—, ——grade——_, 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor ) 
1 nor, 2 nor }513 2,882 868 605 
2 dk nor 
8 dk nor 
3 nor 30 456... 38 144 367 
All other 

spring ... 156 1,479 1,016 35 204 375 
Mixed ..... wee gee -». 801 145 162 
1 amb dur \ 

2 amb dur 100 
1 dur 2 durj 
All other 

durum ... 425 1,068 863 135 
1, 2 dk wnt) 

1,2 hd wntj 14... vie’ 9 


All other 
3 1,003 183 3 223 188 
ees re 34 1 


259 2,741 


100 


189 1,505 


winter.... 
White ..... 


Totals ..1,241 6,875 2,930 1,226 1,198 5,339 

FLAXSEED—Strong, but without much 
trading activity up to Saturday. Traders 
awaited developments and refrained from 
operating, except the execution of neeessary 
orders. Light business, principally in small 
lots, induced a gradual advance of 12c in the 
deferred contracts to 13%c in the near and 
current issues. At the close, evening up 
operations and a professional shaking out of 
small longs who bought on -the upturn fea- 
tured. This forced September down 3%c, 
October and December 4%c and November 
6c from the top price of Sept. 21. A few 
small stop-loss orders were uncovered on the 
way down. At the bottom there appeared 
sudden support resulting in withdrawal of 
sellers, which resulted in quick recovery of 
nearly all of the early loss. Final figures 
noted net gain of 8%@lilc over the close 
of Sept. 17. Distant futures were not as 
strong as the near ones. 

Buying by the crushing interests was slow, 
due to dull oil markets and a desire to await 
developments in the Argentine crop, which 
is being closely watched, for the trade agrees 
that its outcome will have an important 
bearing on future prices, in view of the small 
yields predicted for the United States and 
Canada this year. 

The state grain inspection department has 
notified the trade that all Canadian flaxseed 
now arriving here must not be mixed with 
domestic seed. Same regulation applies to 
flaxseed coming from southwestern states; 
it must not be mixed with northern grown, 
or graded No. 1 northern or No. 1 northwest- 
ern, 


ST. LOUIS, SEPT. 22 


FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Quotations per 196 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags: 


Fancy patent ....... esescee +++ -$10.60@11.00 
Btraig*nt secscesccecsccceccsevcee 10.26 @10.65 
Piret ClOMP 2 .ccccccccceveccvecs 9.00 9.60 
Becond clear ....cccocscsccvcces 8.40@ 8.60 
Low-grade ....... Bececdccccecs 7.75@ 8.26 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
First patent, in cotton ......... $10.20@10.50 
Second patent, in cotton ....... 9.86 @10.10 
Extra fancy, in jute ...... eves 9.45@ 9.75 
BOSOM  CIOEF. oc. cicccsesicseves 8.75@ 9.25 
EW aGPRGS sv cccsevevenesaer «+» 8.00@ 8.50 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
POG «6 ks 605.050 ¢ 00% odd ages «+++-$10.75@11.10 


MILLFEED — Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, $1.60; hard wheat bran, $1.57; 
white middlings, $2.60. At mills to city 
trade: bran, $1.63@1.65; middlings, $2.35, 

WHEAT—Receipts, 366 cars, against 413 
last week. 

CORN—Demand good. Practically no 
change in prices. Receipts, 127 cars, against 
80. Closing prices: No, 2 white, $2.15; No. 3 
white, $2.13. 

OATS—In good demand, with prices about 
le lower. Receipts, 370 cars, against 619. 
Closing prices: No. 3 white,’59% @60c; No. 4 
white, 59c; No. 2 mixed, 58c; No. 3 mixed, 
56%ec. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $9.25 bbl, f.0,b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, $9.95; 
cream meal, $9.75. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
; 1917 1 1917 1916 
Flour, bbls... 106,770 95,170 140,270 94,590 
Wheat, bus.. 557,235 921,180 469,870 672,490 
Corn, bus.... 127,505 140,400 130,980 151,480 
Oats, bus....1,030,200 340,000 162,680 403,280 
Rye, bus..... 12,450 11,000 9,070 12,550 
Barley, bus.. 84,800 94,400 1,650 1,580 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 


Sept. 22 Sept. 15 Sept. 23 
1917 1917 1916 


oo 
pert 
a 


No. 2 red wheat... 18,766 22,203 435,949 
No. 2 hard wheat.. 3,690 5,822 720,958 
PEO. 9 CORB cdiisewes srves 2,030 125,068 
No. 3 white corm...  ...22 cseves 25 
No. 2 yellow corn.. ..... sseses 3,476 
BO. 9 CBRB 2 ccccces 148,716 99,030 78,380 
No. 2 white oats... 2,000 4,063 11,629 
No. 3 white oats... 347,602 613,745 207,445 
Standard oats 24,222 22,020 52,966 


No. 8 F¥O cocsccces 962 632 7,200 


TOLEDO, SEPT. 22 


FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.o.b. Toledo, wood basis, bbl of 196 lbs: 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 





Patent ........: WE etches sarees as $10.40 
RUD te ccdbod doreccdsedsocieuce 10.30 
CHOR cect c cc cceccdocedesvesdeecsanin 9.90 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.0.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $34.00@36.00 
BEIMOR TEOE 2. ccscccecscsvccsece 40.50 @ 44.00 
BEEGNOMED : 0 ows o'ee REbcne coaccece 47.00@49.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ........ «eee» @54,00 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... 
WHEAT —No. 2 red, cash, $2.19. 
Receipts last week, 100 cars, 52 contract; 

year ago 84, 33 contract, 

CORN—Receipts, 12 cars, 11 contract; year 
ago 31, 23 contract, 

OATS—Receipts, 122 cars, 69 contract; 
year ago 37, 22 contract. 


KANSAS CITY, SEPT. 22 

FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
Patent...$10.40@10.80 ist clear. .$9.50@10.00 
Straight. 10.25@10.50 Low-gr... 7.50@ 8.00 

Federation differentials govern other pack- 
ages. 

For central states and “cotton sack” trade, 
mills quote $10.60@10.80 bbl for first patents, 
cotton 48's, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $10.20@ 
10.40 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, jute. 

“Patent” usually means from 66 to 80 per 
cent; “straight,’’ 100 per cent; “straight pat- 
ent,”’ 95 per cent. 

MILLFEED—tThere is rather active de- 
mand for bran, but prices are only fairly 
steady, with perhaps a little weakness evi- 
‘dent the last day or two. Shorts are in gen- 
erally good request, mostly locally and in the 
Southwest. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
per 100-lb sacks: bran, $1.45@1.48; brown 
shorts, $1.85@1.90; gray, $2.10@2.20; white, 
$2.50@2.60; corn chop, $3.66@3.67. . 

WHEAT—Receipts were somewhat larger, 
but for the most part were of soft wheat. 
Practically all the arrivals were distributed 
direct to mills. Some wheat came into Kan- 
sas City mills on direct shipping orders to 
the country made by the Food Administra- 
tion. Interior mills are not getting any- 
where near the amount of wheat required. 
Actual sales today: hard wheat, No. 2, 1 car 
at $2.16, 2 at $2.12, 1 at $2.08; No. 3, 2 at 
$2.13, 1 at $2.09, 1 at $2.06; No. 4, 1 at $2.06, 
1 at $2.05; soft wheat, No. 2, 6 at $2.16, 1 
at $2.13, 1 at $2.12, 1 at $2.10; No. 3, 4 at 
$2.09, 1 at $2.07; No. 4, 1 at $2.09, 1 at $2.07, 
1 at $2.06. 

CORN—After the sharp break early in the 
week, reduced receipts and a fairly good 


-@ 8.00 











shipping demand caused a recovery in prices. 
At the close, mixed corn showed an vance 
of 6@7c, with white corn firm at last week’s 
uotations, Cash prices: mixed corn, No. 2, 
.99; No. x $1. 0701.98; white corn, No. 2, 

* $2.09; No. 8, $2.07@2. 


WEEKR’S Pane et AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts— -Shipments—, 
191” 1916 1917 1916 
Wheat, bus 684,450 2,219,400 147,150 1, 7 050 





— 
a 
o 


Corn, bus.. 172,500 138,760 100,00 1,2 

Oats, bus..-549,;100 411,400 402,000 100,500 
Rye, bus... 16,500 16,500 3,300 9,900 
Barley, bus 26,600 .23,800 16,800 7,000 
Bran, tons. 740 700 =: 1,660 2,540 
Hay, tons.. 8,916 6,120 2,412 . 900 
Flour, bbls. 7,500 10,750 35,500 50,000 





BUFFALO, SEPT. 22 
ee Se per bbl, wood, bre 








Best patent ..........eeeeeeees $12. e@in00 
Straight ........ 11.80@12.00 
First clear . + 11.60@11.75 
Low-grade 5.75@ 6.00 
Rye, No. 1 - @10.40 

Sacked 
Spring bran, per tom .........e-eee5s $34.00 
Standard middlings, per ton .........- 39.00 
Flour middlings, per tom ..........+- 51.00 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton ...... 59.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ......... 58.00 
Gluten feed, per tom ........ - 58.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton .. «ee. 83.00 
Corn meal, table, per tom ..........+- 102.00 
Cracked corn, per tom ........eeeeees 84.00 
Cottonseed meal, 38.6 per cent, ton.... 48.50 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads .......... 61.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood.... 10.50 
Oat hulls, reground, ton ..... 60 diac 20.00 


WHEAT —Distribution of spring wheat 
will be slow for a few days. Receivers of 
winter wheat are not looking for any move- 
ment of consequence in this direction, as the 
freight rates seem to be out of line. At the 
same time the mills would be willing to pay 
the government price for all arrivals. No. 2 
soft white is quoted at $2.20; No. 3 soft 
white, $2.17; No. 2 red, $2.22; No. 8 red, 
$2.19; No. 4 red, $2.15. 

CORN—The market was in the “hands of 
receivers, and millers had to pay the prices 
or hold off. The range was $2.13@2.25, and 
the market closed with offerings at $2.20, on 
track, through billed. 

OATS—tThe cereal manufacturers took all 
the choice offerings, and paid a premium. 
Offerings of all kinds were taken at the close 
at about %c decline, Closing: No. 2 white, 
63c; standard, 62%c; No. 3 white, 62%c; No. 
4 white, 61%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters bought at all the way 
from $1.39 to $1.45. The market closed easy. 

RYE—No. 2 was quoted at $1.92. No of- 
ferings. 





BALTIMORE, SEPT. 2 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, wood: 


Spring patent, special, new..... $11.30@11.55 
Spring patent, new ...........- 11.05 @11.30 
Spring straight, new ........++.- 10.65@10.90 
Spring first clear, new.......... 9.70@10.20 

8.20@ 8.70 


Spring second clear, new........ 
City mills’ best patent (blended) 
City mills’ patent ..........+.+- 








City mills’ straight ..........+. 
City mills’ first clear ........... 

Winter patent, special, new..... 10. 75 @10. 85 
Winter patent, new ..........+.. 10.60@10.70 
Winter straight, new .......... 10.15 @10.40 
Winter first clear, new ......... 9.75 @10.00 
Hard winter patent, new....... 11.20@11.45 
Hard winter straight, new...... 10.70@10.95° 
Hard winter first clear, new..... 9.45@ 9.95 
Rye flour, pure and blended.... 9.75@10.50 


MILLFEED—Generally unchanged, but 
firm and quiet. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $35@36; spring mid- 
dlings, $39@40.50; soft winter bran, $37@38; 
soft winter middlings, $40@41. 

WHEAT—Unchanged, with demand and 
movement light. Receipts, 296,343 bus; ex- 
ports, 217,428; stock, 520,218. Closing prices: 
No. 2 soft red winter, $2.24; No. 2 red win- 
ter, $2.26, 

CORN—Declined 8c, with movement and 
demand small. Receipts, 36,489 bus; exports, 
26,000; stock, 820,337. Closing prices: con- 
tract spot, $2.02; choice near-by yellow cob, 
bbl, $9.50 

OATS—Down %@ic, with demand and 
movement moderate. Receipts, 454,708 bus; 
exports, 218,961; stock, 1,162,798. Closing 
prices: standard white, 66c; No. 3 white, 65 
@65 %e. 

RYE—Up 3@4c, with movement and de- 
mand fair. Receipts, 282,173 bus; exports, 
28,000; stock, 407,647. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, $1.96. 


MILWAUKEE, SEPT. 22 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 





Hard spring patent, wood...... $. -@11.50 
Hard spring straight, wood..... - «e+» @10.50 
Fancy clear, jute .......+++++.-+ 9.85@ 9.95 
Rye flour, pure, wood .......... mee 9.85 
Rye flour, country blended, jute. 8.40@ 9.20 
Kansas straight, cotton ........ 10.25 @10.50 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

100 Ibs, cotton, white ........ -@ 5.53 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

100 lbs, cotton, yellow ....... -@ 56.53 

MILLFEED—Lower. Standard bran, $33; 
standard fine middlings, $37.50; rye feed, 


$87; flour middlings, $36.50; red dog, $56.50; 
hominy feed, $55.50; oil meal, $58,—all in 
100-1b sacks. 

WHEAT—Unchanged, government prices 
prevailing. Receipts, 164 cars. Millers buy- 
ing freely. No. 1 spring, $2.20@2.24; No. 2 
spring, $2.17@2.21; No. 3 opring, $2.14@2.18; 
No. 2 red, $2.12@2.18; No. 3 red, $2.10@2.14. 

BARLEY—Prices held strong until the 
close, then declined 1@2c. Receipts, 382 
ears. Demand was good from maltsters and 
brewers for choice. Shippers took consid- 
erable medium and low. Medium, $1.44@ 
1.46; No. 3, $1.40@1.44; No. 4, $1.34@1.44; 
feed and rejected, $1.25@1.40. 

RYEB—Advanced 5@6c. Receipts, 66 cars. 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A more liberal movement is looked for next 
week. Offerings were readily absorbed by 
millers and shippers. No. 1, $1.84% @1.91; 
No. 2, $1.84@1.90%; No. 3, $1.80@1.90. 

CORN —Strong early in the week, but later 
declined 5@6c. Receipts, 98 cars. No. 3 
yellow, $1.99@2.12; No. 4 yellow, $1.98@2.11; 
No. 3 mixed, $1.93@2.10; No. 3 white, $2.02 
@2.15. 5 

OATS—Strong early in the week, but later 
declined. Closing prices were 1% @1%c lower. 
Demand was good, and ‘shippers and the 
local trade bought freely. Receipts, 414 cars. 
Standard, 58@62%c; No. 3 white, 58@62%¢c; 
No. 4 white, 57% @61%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1917 1916 1917 1916 
Flour, bbis.. 18,920 365,580 26,281 48,383 
Wheat, bus.205,000 297,675 47,014 48,325 
Corn, bus...117,920 209,880 97,900 99,930 
Oats, bus...811,440 1,331,540 421,611 713,153 


Barley, bus.553,900 970,900 139,050 1,631,180 





Rye, bus.... 68,730 130,000 26,070 62,540 
Feed, tons.. 600 2,280 3,885 4,707 
NEW YORK, SEPT. 22 

FLOUR — Largely nominal. Quotations, 
car lots: Jute sacks ood 


w 
Spring patent -$11.00@11.70 $11.25@12.00 
Spring first clears. 10.20@10.70 10. oad Sepak 00 
Spring low-grades. -@. a 
Kansas straights.. il. 00@11. "26 rcs OF 

Exports for the week: wheat, 770,000 bee: 
corn, 267,000; oats, 713,000; barley, 632,000; 
flour, 112,000 packages. 

WHEAT—Receipts of car lots are increas- 
ing, but the quality is rather unsatisfactory, 
as the wheat needs drying before it can be 
milled. It is understood, it is all being taken 
by the Food Administration. Arrivals of 
spring wheat are expected next week in 
quantities sufficient to relieve the local mill- 
ing situation. 

CORN—Arrivals small, and the car-lot 
price continues within a’ few cents of the 
price of wheat. The position is relieved 
somewhat by the sales of Argentine corn, 
but that does not relieve the spot market. 
The Argentine corn has been selling at about 
$1.60, cost and freight, and some of it will 
come in Oetober. The sales are estimated at 
about 1,000,000 bus, Quotations: No. 2 mixed 
domestic corn is quoted at $2.23; No. 2 yel- 
low, $2.26%; No. 3 yellow, $2.25%. Some 
Argentine corn on the spot has sold at $2.10. 

OATS—tThe export trade was excellent un- 
til the middle of the week, when the Wheat 
Export Co. pulled out of the market, and 
purchases since have been small. The local 
market has been flat, and concessions had to 
be made. Standard oats are quoted at 67c, 
No. 2 white at 68c, No. 3 white at 67c, and 
white clipped at 67@7l1c. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet and unchanged, with 
the spot market quoted at $11 and new flour 
to arrive at $9.75@10.25. 

MILLFEED—Steady. Some improvement 
in demand is reported from the West. City 
feed very firm, owing to the fear of curtailed 
output. . Receipts fair, but as most of this 
feed has been sold to arrive, there is no ac- 
cumulation. Quotations for spring bran, per 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, to arrive, $35.50; stand- 
ard middlings, 100’s, $40.50; red dog, $59.50. 
City feed: bulk bran $37, 100-lb sacks $38; 
heavy feed, in bulk $44; flour middlings, 
100’s, $66; red dog flour, $67, in bbls, 

CORN MEAL—Prices very firm for all 
grades. Stocks are small, and there is very 
little stuff offered to arrive. Quotations at 
the close: kiln-dried, export, bbl, $9.75@10; 
fine yellow, 100’s, $4.90; white, 100’s, $5.10; 
coarse, 100’s, $5.10; hominy, bbl, $11.50; 
granulated yellow, $10.65 bbl; white granu- 
lated, $10.75 bbl; corn flour, 100’s, $5.75. 





MINNEAPOLIS, SEPT. 25 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.0.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 
-Sept. 25 Year ago 
Stand. patent, wood.$11. 10@ 11. 25 $8.40@8.80 


Second patent, wood. .....@10.95 8.25@8.65 
Fancy clear, jute.. 10. 00@10. 50 6.80@7.00 
First clear, jute..... 9.75@10.35 6.55@6.90 
Second clear, jute... 5.75@ 7.75 4.00@4.75 
Red dog, jute ...... eeeee@ 5.60 3.10@3.20 


Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 

New-crop durum flour quotations f.o.b. 
Minneapolis today (Sept. 25), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina ..........+56. $10.75 @11.00 
WORE Td ecictrciccmeccadsdaqaees 10.25 @10.60 
CHE she vaarecvacese tds cguedsc® 7.90@ 8.00 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1917 1916 1915 1914 
Sept. 29... ...++- 288,730 483,355 345,275 
Sept. 22... 432,605 338,660 487,815 397,160 
Sept. 15... 459,345 392,695 455,090 407,325 
Sept. 8... 366,965 359,000 370,780 370,805 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1917 1916 1915 1914 
Sept. 29... ...... 8,380 50,700 68,300 
Sept. 22.... 13,510 14,180 46,060 65,245 
Sept. 15... 13,845 19,700 36,745 37,480 


Sept. 8... 4,700 6,725 24,990 14,865 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, ger 
ing milis ity i917 Proi6 1917 i816 


July 28. 66 57,600 130,570 198,915 1,530 2,500 
Aug. 4. 66 57,600 130,915 194,280 255 3,930 
Aug. 11. 66 57,600 116,205 220,450 520 715 
Aug. 18. 66 57,600 107,545 220,095 530 1,180 
Aug. 25. 66 57,600 109,885 220,345 1,030 355 
Sept. 1. 66 57,600 142,175 219,205 2,550 1,260 
Sept. 8. 65 57,100 196,030 214,530 1,920 615 
Sept. 15. 64 56,150 261,505 204,820 620 1,570 
Sept. 22. 55 45,400 223,210 152,100 000 865 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millifeed to- 
day (Sept. 25) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 

Sept. 25 Year ago 
RDM. Se + ohidy ys wakes $30.00@31.25 $20.50@21.50 
Stand. middlings.. 35.00@36.00 22.50@23.50 
Flour middlings... 45.00@46.00 27.00@29.00 
R. dog, 140-1b jute 55.00@58.00 30.50@32.00 

The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, nt nag? lb sacks: 


25 Year ago 
Standard bran... .$35. rrr 75 $25.50@26.50 
Stand. middlings. . 40.50@41.50 27.50@28.50 
Flour middlings... 50.50@51.50 32.00@34.00 
R,. dog, 140-lb scks 61.50@63.50 35.50@37.00 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........ $75.00 @75.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 69.00@69.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 66.00@66.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbst.... 63.00@63.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. .....@36.00 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 10.00@11.00 
Corn meal, white*® ..........00. 10.30@11.30 


Rye flour, pure fancy patent*... 9.50@10.25 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 9.25@10.00 


Rye flour, pure dark German*... 8.50@ 9.25 
Whole wheat flour, bbl* ....... 10.00@10.50 
Graham, standard, bbl* ........ 10.00 @10.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 8.70@ 8.80 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 17.00 @ 25.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton .... 24.00@35.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@50.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 50.00@55.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 30.00 @ 40.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ....... 30.00 @37.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs .......6.0... © 080d De soe. 
Oil meal, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sackst .....@56.00 


sPer bbl in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 
tCar-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@1.25 
per ton additional. {In sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 

Sept. 25.—Demand for wheat at Minne- 
apolis far exceeds the supply. Millers, espe- 
cially some of the smaller city and many 
interior ones, are getting barely enough 
wheat to run on. 

Prices on contract grades at Minneapolis 
are as follows: 





No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 


Dark northern spring ...... $2.21 $2.18 $2.15 
Northern spring ........... Rly) 64. BE 
Oe aera rer 2.15 2.12 2.09 
Red spring humpback ...... 2.07 2.04 2.01 
Amber durum ............. 2.21 2.18 2.16 
po Error eee Re ie ty eae 2.17 2.14 2.11 
WROD GPM ce eee eve ecee 2.10 2.07 2.04 
Dark hard winter .......... 2.21 2.18 2.16 
Hard winter oc. cee ccertes B17. B14 B28 
Yellow hard winter ........ 2.13 2.10 2.07 
TRO “WERGOT cece eee eres ses 2.17 2.14 2.11. 


Wheat lower than No. 3 sells on sample, 
and price is fixed by the Grain Corporation. 
COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


— Corn Oats ye Barley 
204@206 57% @59% 182 @1i83 115@140 
9. 206@208 58 @59% 185 @i86 115@140 


20. 208@210 58% @60% 186% @187% 118@142 
21. 208@210 57% @59% 186% @187% 116@142 


22. 203@205 56% @58% 186 @187 114@139 
24. 193@195 58% @60% 187 @188 114@1387 
25* 82@ 8345 @45%120 @121 67@107 


*1916. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Sept. 23 
Sept. 22 Sept. 15 1916 
Wheat, bus . -2,267,500 2,910,000 3,747,310 
Flour, bbis ...... 14,789 14,954 21,511 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,146 515 2,364 
Corn, bus ....... 79,000 16,000 55,370 
Ones, DUS 05 cess 1,235,520 1,530,810 1,337,050 
Barley, bus ..... 1,349,940 1,358,280 1,226,260 
Rye, bus ........ 341,850 417,830 394,460 
Flaxseed, bus 50,000 47,000 82,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Sept. 23 

Sept. 22 Sept. 15 1916 
Wheat, bus ..... 606,340 698,170 1,102,360 
Flour, bbis ...... 424,578 444,184 387,110 
Millstuff, tons 16,497 17,333 16,005 
Corn, bus .....¢: 24,000 8,240 65,270 
Oats, bus ....... 928,620 1,068,480 587,840 
Barley, bus ..... 886,720 1,247,750 932,360 
Rye, BaP i.ece.er 289,170 205,360 290,400 
Flaxseed, bus ... 2,240 7,000 3,780 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted): Sept. 23 Sept. 25 
a. 22 eet 15 1916 1915 

No. 1 hard ..... . 230 43 
No. 1 northern. ‘2 a 1,780 88 
No. 2 northern. . 1 2 1,198 43 
Other grades ... 151 78 2,365 142 
TORRID 3. csi 154 81 5,573 316 
oe Ue 6,272 CAR sted oH eS 
Em 2888 og inivees 8,742 TAG sb Ow OO ope wets 
Tm ARB. 2 oc accss 3,231 ee eer RET ye 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
At Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 
8, with comparison, the receipts of wheat by 


cars were as follows: Sept. 22 Sept. 15 
Dark northern spring..... 582 556 
Northern spring .......... 804 1,038 
Wee Gee "3°. bs SGN wees voce 182 242 
Red spring humpback .... 10 12 
Amber durum ..........-. 233 256 
BOE oy Weinls Ghde pecewesl 69 97 
BOGE GULMM. 66 kee ewe vce 14 8 
Mixed wheat ............+ 218 190 
Dark hard winter ......... 14 8 
PR reat ce 17 15 
Yellow hard winter ....... 5 15 
BOG TARO i nc icin st sve ice 13 27 
Be: HUMANS O'S 60K ta 60d cb as's cee 1 
WOEE FOG cs series ces es ieue vee 1 
Hard white .....4...e.008 o be ood 
OES WRG. ie oe'0 nse bs wis ve ane ee 
ek rs ee i see 

Dis 04 Cha shed doaN wh 2,161 2,466 


September 26, 1917 


Comparisons for other years: 














Sept. 23. Sept. 25 Sept. o¢ 

1916 1915 1914 

No. 1 hard ....... so -, 68 306 67 
No. 1 northern ..... 146 1,556 589 
No. 2 northern ..... 155 619 608 
a Eas 211 195 656 
DE Gccdaa ts caecen tebe 834 17 460 
Rejected ........... * ae 26 155 
No-grade .......... 35 107 189 
Sample grade ...... 533 56 wee 
Totals, spring ....1,969 2,942 2,712 
Hard winter ....... 644 97 783 
Macaroni .......... 237 146 136 
a eS ree 139 139 127 
WOMEOET 56.0;0 wd oearcs 90 3 “1 
DOtale 0s od veces 3,079 3,327 3,765 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), w: re: 


Sep. 23 Sep. 25 Sep. 26 


Sept. 22 Sept. 15 1916 1915 1914 
Com i> 1 2 1 16 16 
Oats ... 632 371 4,811 767 2,541 
Barley... 208 200 245 311 640 
Rye .... 182 145 140 13 317 
Flaxseed. 14 7 5 6 18 





Flaxseed and Products 

Minneapolis oil mills report an excellent 
demand for linseed oil meal. Buying was 
general and immediate shipment was asked 
in most cases, showing that stocks must be 
very low. Although sales made were not 
large, business done was of good volume, 
Prices are unchanged to 50c ton higher for 
the week, local mills asking $56 ton, f.0.b, 
Minneapolis, for meal. 

Raw linseed oil is very quiet at $1.17@1.29 
per gallon, car lots, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 

* #* 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
-—Mpls——. Duluth——_, 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct, 
Sept. 18...$3.40 3.40 3.40% 3.40% 3.40 
Sept. 19... 3.46 3.46 3.44% 3.44% 3.444% 
Sept. 20... 3.50% 3.50% 3.46% 3.46% 3.46 
Sept. 21... 3.54 3.54 3.50 8.49% 3.48% 
Sept. 22... 3.52 3.50% 3.48% 3.47 3.46% 
Sept, 24... 3.52 3.47 3.45 3.47 3.45 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-——Receipts——, ——In store—, 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 











Minneapolis. 50 82 112 14 5 fi 
Duluth...... 7. «#613 5 220 805 171 
Totals.... 121 94 117 284 810 177 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to Sept. 
22, 1917, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


a oP Me gale 
19 





17 1916 917 1916 

Minneapolis ... 138 154 22 8 
Duluth ........ 136 28 115 277 
Totals sacece 274 182 137 285 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

Sept. 26.—For the week, corn was quiet 
and lower. Receipts were heavier, and ped- 
dling was necessary to dispose of offerings. 
No. 3 yellow closed today at $1.98@2 bu, a 
decrease of 6c from a week ago; No. 3 mixed, 
$1.96@1.99; other grades, $1.85@1.96. 

Oats were active and steady most of the 
week. Elevators and shippers were the best 
buyers. Closing prices today: No. 3 white, 
58% @60%c bu; No. 4 white, 57% @60\c. 

Mills were good buyers of choice rye, and 
they were willing to pay top prices for it. 
Exporters were also in the market. Prices 
are up 5c for the week, No. 2 closing today 
at $1.88@1.89 bu. 

Barley was active and strong the first part 
of last week. Later, demand eased off, and 
prices were lower. The last two days, de- 
mand showed much improvement, and prices 
we Closing range today, $1.16@ 
.39 bu. 





Exports for Week Ending Sept. 15, 1917 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.1,213,000 275,000 176,000 655,000 
ee. a oe 
Baltimore.. 294,000 378,000 ..... 712,000 
yay.” ie ™ aan aaa, Oat 25,000 802,000 





Tots., wk.1,603,000 653,000 201,000 2,169 000 


Prev. wk. .3,084,0001,025,000 61,000 3,471,000 
U. K’gdom.1,034,000 267,000 79,000 
Continent . 568,000 378,000 48,000 
S. and Ctl. 

ee ee ee 33,000 
0), SREB ea -bebewk A tesebe 29,000 
Other 

countries. 2,000 8,000 12,000 





Totals ..1,603,000 653,000 201,000 





Summary of U. 8S. and Canadian Exports 
July lto Same time 
Sept. 15,1917 last year 
19,368,000 74,089,000 
1,413,000 3,243,000 
25,728,000 88,681,000 
5,215,000 13,495,000 
23,892,000 34,614,000 


Wheat, bus ......... 
Flour, bbis .......... 
Totals as wheat, bus. 
COnm, BUM wi ciccaicicn 
Gate, Dus. cv ccs caves 





World’s Grain Shipments 


World’s wheat and corn shipments by 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Wheat— Sept. 22 Sept.15 1916 1915 
America ..... 3,627 4,922 6,613 8,317 
ae ee gtr Hie 160 200 
Wee. pwede’ 420 470 922 
Argentina .... 264 423 1,072 48 
Australia ..... 1,120 1,100 544 see 
Others ....... 78 90 190 404 

Tots, wheat 5,509 7,005 9,501 %.969 
COME Ses siades 877 895 3,874 5,987 

On passage— 2 
Wheat ....... 42,112 26,272 
Gets vase scns , . 19,678 23,977 


—meaw ea ee 
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OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 lbs: 





oF rom 

Phila- 

New Bos- Balti- del- 
To— York ton more phia 
Bristol «+eeeeeees 115.00 “EPS woes wees 
Cardiff ..cseeeeee 121.00 wees aidin:e 
Glasgow 115.00 seer eeee eee 
Liverpool - 110.00 110.00 .... 110.00 
London 115.00 115.00 115.00 115.00 

st. John’s, N. F... 76.00 .... cube awe 


The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the “War Clause” adopt- 
ed by the respective steamship services. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 
Lake-and-rail rates on flour for 1917 sea- 
gon, in cents per 100 lbs, from Minneapolis 
and Minnesota Transfer, are: 


Albany «++. Philadelphia .... 22.8 





Baltimore Philadelphia* ... 22.0 
Baltimore* eee Philadelphiat ... 22.0 
Baltimoret ..... 21.0 Pittston ..... oe 22.8 


Binghamton .... 21.8 Portland ........ 26.8 
Boston ...-+++++ 26.8 Portland*® ....... 23.0 
Boston* ....-..- 23.8 Punxsutawney .. 21.8 
Bostont ...++++. 24.8 Quebec ........ . 23.0 
Buffalo .....+++. 18.0 Richfield Springs 24.1 
Corning ....s+.- 21.8 Rochester ....... 21.8 


Elmira ...++.++. 21.8 Rockland ....... 26.8 
0 





Erie .....++++++. 18.0 Schenectady .... 24.1 
Hornell .......+. 21.8 Scranton ....... 22.8 
Ithaca .....++++- 231.8 Stanstead ...... + 26.8 
Montreal* +++. 22.0 Syracuse ....... 21.8 
Mount Morris. 21.8 Troy 24.1 
New York .. 24.8 Utica .. - 28.1 
New York® ..... 23.0 Wayland ....... 21.8 
New Yorkt ..... 24.0 Chicago (local).. 10.0 
Ogdensburg ..... 26.8 Wilkes-Barre ... 22.8 


Rates on feed are 1c higher than above. 

Rates from Duluth are 6c less. 

*Applies on flour for export only. fAll- 
rail. tExport shipment of grain products 
(except flour), including bran, oil cake, malt 
sprouts, ete, 


Export lake-and-rail rates on flour from 
Minneapolis in cents per 100 Ibs: 

Through -——Proportionals to——, 

To— rate Duluth* East** Chgot East 

Boston .., 23.0 5 18.0 7.5 15.5 


New York. 23.0 5 18.0 7.5 15.5 
Philadelp’a 22.0 5 17.0 7.6 14.5 
Baltimore. 21.0 5 16.0 7.6 13.5 
Portland.. 23.0 5 18.0 7.5 15.6 
Montreal... 22.0 5 17.0 7.6 14.5 


Bran, oil ‘cake, malt sprouts and other 
grain products are ic higher via New York, 
Boston and Portland, making the proportion 
to Duluth 6.1¢; eastern roads take the re- 
mainder. 

*Minneapolis to Duluth. **From Duluth 
east. tMinneapolis to Chicago. {From Chi- 
cago east, 


TRANSIT RATES ON WHEAT 

A rate of 60c per 100 lbs is in effect on 
wheat from interior eastern Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon points to Chicago, milling- 
in-transit privileges at Minneapolis, with no 
penalty. Transit rates from other points 
from which local mills can draw wheat are, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 





- 'To— 2) 
Minneapolis Chicago 
30 387% 


Gallatin Valley, Mont...... 

Miles City, Mont. ......... 23% 31 
Billings, Mont. .........++. 28 35% 
Townsend, Mont. 38% 
Glendive, Mont. 28% 
Helena, Mont, ........00% 39% 
Omaha, Neb, .....ceeseees 18% 
Kansas City, Mo. 19% 





WHEAT RATES FROM CANADA 
Following are rates in cents per 100 Ibs 
made on wheat by the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the Great Northern and 
Soo roads, from points in western Canada to 
Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer: 


From— From— 

Brandon ........ 18 Portage la Prairie 12 
Moose Jaw ...... 18 Broadview ....... 16 
Medicine Hat..... 22 Swift Current .... 20 
Calgary .cinssese 24 Saskatoon ....... 22 
Edmonton ....... 25 Outlook ..... eoeee 32 
Winnipeg ........ 12 Lenore .......... . 16 
Rapid City ..... +» 14 Coutts ........ e 26 
Lethbridge ...... - 23 Red Deer ....... - 26 
Coronation ...... - 26 


Oats and barley take the same rate as 
wheat, while flaxseed is 1c higher. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 


Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per\ 
100 lbs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to the 
—" Points named: 







o— Chicago Mpls 
Jacksonville . 29.4 39.0 

MOON .. ccdcklaniew et . 43.0 
New Orleans i 27.6 
Birmingham . 39.0 
Montgomery a 39.0 
Selma .... . 39.0 
Mobile . 27.5 
Tampa 29.4 42.0 
Atlanta 31.4 41.0 
Savannah 29.4 39.0 
BINODS . cr iors e PanebiNs $2.4 42.0 
Migusta os sc dwak aan - 32.4 42.0 
Charleston ..icecceccsceees 29.4 39.0 


CHICAGO ‘ 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Chicago to points named, in cents 
ber 100 Ibs, are shown herewith: 


Baltimore ......145 Boston ......... 19.6 
eeenester oetans 14.5 Philadelphia .... 15.6 
Biikcune ovnes's Me oe evsese OF 
lew York 2c eee Ibany ......... 16.8 





DETROIT AND TOLEDO 


Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to — 


named: 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
New York ...... 14 12 14 12 


Boston ..... uve ae 12 16 12 
Philadelphia ... 12.6 11 12 11 
Baltimore ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Richmond ...... 11.6 10.5 11 10 
Norfolk ........ 11.6 10.6 11 10 
Washington, D.C. 11.5 oe 11 10 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, ta 

Pa., Piedmont, 

a Sear 10.5 es 
Albany ....6+5. - 13.5 oe 13.5 . 
Utica ..... cvcese 23 os 12 . 
Syracuse ....... 11.5 ae 11 ee 
Rochester ...... 11 oe 11 ee 





MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 922.) 

The 500-bbl durum mill of the Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co. is now in operation. 
The remodeling and equipping of the mill 
was done by the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 

The Electric Milling & Grain Co. has 
started its 25-bbl mill at Westport, S. D. 
R. L. Gernon is president, O. C. Matteson 
vice-president, and R. T. Brooks secretary 
and treasurer. 

L. S. Meeker, of Minneapolis, north- 
western representative of the Richmond 
Mfg. Co., reports the sale of a McDaniel 
angle screen oats separator to each of the 
following: Commander Mill Co., Mont- 
gomery, Minn; Big Diamond Mills Co., 
Morristown, Minn; Wisconsin Milling Co., 
Menomonie, Wis; Everett, Aughenbaugh 
& Co., Waseca, Minn; Shane Bros. & Wil- 
son Co., Hastings, Minn; Cando (N. D.) 
Grain Co., and the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


The car situation in the Northwest, so 
far, is very satisfactory. Most roads re- 
port being able to take care of all busi- 
ness promptly, while some claim to have 
surplus equipment on hand. 

A complimentary farewell dinner is to 
be given by the Traffic Club of Minne- 
apolis to Colonel Frank B. .Rowley, 
Wednesday evening of this week. Colonel 
Rowley leaves late in the week for Chi- 
cago to assume his new duties as division 
freight agent of the Michigan Central 
road. 

Based on lake-and-rail carriage to the 
Atlantic seaboard, through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (Sept. 24) 
quoted, in cents per 100 lbs, for prompt 
shipment (14 days): To Bristol, 138; 
Cardiff, 144; Glasgow, 138; Liverpool, 
131; London, 135; St. John’s, N. F., 75. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


Cracked corn and ground feed quota- 
tions are $4 ton lower for the week. 

Rye middlings are quoted at $36 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Rye flour is strong and in brisk demand 
on the basis of $9.50@9.75 bbl, in sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, for pure fancy patent. 

Screenings are scarce and strong. It 
is claimed that as high as $55 ton, bulk, 
Minneapolis, has been bid for recleaned 
buckwheats, without bringing out any 
offerings. Mill screenings are unchanged 
in price, but elevator screenings are $2@5 
ton higher. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have in- 
creased 30,000 bus the past two days. 
Total Sept. 25, was about 184,000 bus, 
against 5,763,000 in 1916. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 1,947,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts less shipments were 1,661,000 
bus, against 2,645,000 in 1916. 





Northwestern Mill Reports 

Sheffield-King Milling Co., Faribault, 

Minn: Deliveries light, due to other work. 
Corn badly damaged in spots. 

J. A. Jerabek, Cokato, Minn: Threshing 
progressing rapidly; 75 per cent done. 
Farmers delivering wheat, about same as 
other years. Majority well satisfied. Re- 
cent frosts injured corn on lower ground, 
but that on higher ground not hurt to any 
extent. 

Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn: 
Wheat movement from farms very light; 
farmers all busy with fall work. Some 
dissatisfied with price and grading. Be- 
lieve as soon as they find the price has 
been established for good, and fall work 
is completed, there will be freer deliveries. 





THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Some frost damage to corn, but not as 
much as thought at first. 

Commander Mill Co., Montgomery, 
Minn: Wheat receipts nage nome, | lighter 
than last year; farmers takin ge 
of good weather to do fall work. Corn hit 
very hard by frost. Heavy frost Sept. 10. 
Some gorn will come out all right, but 
most of it soft. 

Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn: 
Wheat deliveries increasing slowly; farm- 
ers very busy with fall work. Consider- 
able dissatisfaction with federal grades. 
Very little complaint about prices; crop 
here one of best ever grown. 

Towner (N. D.) Flour Mills: Threshing 
about all done. Farmers have very little 
wheat to deliver. Recent frost killed 
everything. 

Cavalier (N. D.) Milling Co: Farmers 
delivering reel Corn killed by frost 
before ripe; will be used for fodder. 

Harvey (N. D.) Milling Co: Threshing 
practically finished. Do not expect heavy 
deliveries until ground freezes. Very little 
corn raised here. 

New Rockford (N. D.) Milling Co: 
Wheat deliveries light. Roads _ bad. 
Threshing began again Sept. 22. Some 
wheat moving from machine. Farmers 
plowing. Never saw it before at this time 
of year. 

Sharon (N. D.) Milling Co: Threshing 
nearly done; with another week of good 
weather, work will be completed. Had a 
week’s setback by rains and damp weather. 

Lidgerwood (N. D.) Co-operative Mill- 
ing Co: Wheat deliveries almost nothing. 
Farmers indifferent as to hauling wheat. 
Seem to think, if they hold it, government 
will be compelled to pay them more. 

Vivian & Anderson, Westhaope, N. D: 
Threshing finished in another week; 5 to 7 
bus; a few fields going better. Rather 
light deliveries so far. Quality good. 
Corn not much good; nearly all damaged 
by frost. 

Aberdeen (S. D.) Mill Co: Wheat deliv- 
eries very light. Farmers busy plowing. 
Prospective yield of corn about 16 bus, 
though large per cent will be soft. 

Groton (S. D.) Milling Co: Farmers’ 
wheat deliveries very light last week, in- 
fluenced to some extent by wet weather; 
farmers also doing fall plowing, and have 
been seeding fall rye. Believe a few may 
be holding off on a possibility of the fixed 
price for wheat being unfixed, and the 
price pushed up. Believe as soon as fall 
work gets rounded up a bit, wheat deliv- 
eries will increase, Corn being cut; did 
not fully mature, but will make good feed. 
Some fields matured, but these are the ex- 
ception. 

Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D: 
Wheat deliveries very light; rained for 
two weeks. Corn coming along slowly; 
too cold and rainy; still safe from frost, 
and would take very few days to put out 
of danger if it would warm up. 

Central Dakota Mill Co., Arlington, S. 
D: Wheat deliveries very light. Farmers 
apparently too busy to haul it. Weather 
ideal for fall plowing. Corn maturing 
nicely, and crop will be fair. No frost 
damagé. 

Charles Mix County Milling Co., Platte, 
S. D: Threshing progressed finely until 
Sept. 13; since then very wet. Grain still 
in shock damaged considerably. Very 
little stack-threshing yet. Farmers too 
busy for hauling. Receipts about on av- 
erage with other years at this time. Crop 
of small grain best in yield and quality 
for several years. No frost, and big corn 
crop in sight. 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, Sept. 24.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks ending 
on following dates, were: Sept. 23 Sept. 25 
Destination— Sept. 22 Sept. 15 1916 1915 





EIGMGMEE 40.0.8 e602) Kies a6 39,000 35,768 46,403 
LAVORPGG on vie aes 20,000 14,139 14,706 
Glasgow ....... 1,000 4,000 61,617 50,000 
EEN: 3S vie cake «ce shee | co sbhe! 0s epee 4,000 
BOOEE cod veet seh’ evece 5,000 200 857 
pT Bey ee ee ee Peers ot 
Manchester .... ..... 8,000 340 8=61,000 
PE, Dick oe ob aad ow sdiniateeyy ih aoe 8,000 
France ........ 20,000 42,000 25,214 6,214 
PE, 56 CEES. 048s. 0 pears Meee? 8,000 
pS a eee eee ee 857 70 
De Pe oe ae eee Sg, Me nS Pa 
eS ee eee 2,000 2,821 
Norway, Sweden ......  ..2++ «suse 18,086 
SL eeu eksand aloes 11,000 12,791 24,365 
Ee eee 1,000 3,910 1,419 
San Domingo .. ..... 4,000 690 4,331 
Pe Ae & ee 18,000 8,673 3,477 
eee eerie sass >” Smee 8,706 28,125 
ee rere rr ee 323000 | ..... 19,492 
Other. B. A. ...8) weves 12,000 13,172 65,372 
B. N. America... ...-+ «sss 1,618 3,072 
Re er aan i a 7,000 19,440 ..... 
QGEROTS Se. oes See n's 57000 71,456 28,102 
Totals ....... 21,000 201,000 279,985 272,042 


941 
COOPERS’ CHIPS 

For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by three Minne- 
apolis shops as follows: elm staves, 3 cars; 
heading, 1; patent coiled hoops, 2; total, 
6 cars. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
19,845 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approxi- 
mately of 89,700 — hoops, 68,000 wire 
hoops and 700 hickory hoops. 

The sales and make of flour barrels by 


three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 


-———— Sales, 
1917 1916 1915 1914 1917 
Sept. 22.*20,565 17,875 26,415 21,475 18,825 
Sept. 15. 12,140 21,185 24,690 40,590 15,645 
Sept. 8. 8,330 34,330 12,095 32,045 11,140 
Sept. 1. 12,060 20,605 11,426 41,070 13,695 
Aug. 25. 10,785 19,795 11,170 44,146 13,950 
Aug. 18. 9,145 21,850 65,675 40,886 12,575 
Aug. 11. 9,185 18,025 8,860 27,435 
*These figures include 1,485 half-barrels, 
two half-barrels being counted as one barrel. 


Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
— prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 


Michigan elm staves, M........ $11.00@11.60 
Gum staves, M .......... ++eeeee 10,00@11.00 
Basswood heading, set ......... 10% @11%c 
Birch heading, -17%-inch, set... 10 @10%c 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M......... « 18.560@14.00 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., M..... +++ 18.00@13.60 
Birch staves, M .......seeeeees 10.00@11.00 
Beech staves, M ..........+.. +» 10.00@11.00 
Hickory hoops, M .............. 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M ...... e 30@ .40 


Head linings, small lots, M..... .40@ .50 


Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 


* No. -—Barrelse—, No. 1917 

shops sold made shops sold 
Sept. 22... 2 1,275 530 3 1,155 
Sept. 15... 3 3,060 2,180 4 3,365 
Sept. 8... 8 1,576 1,720 4 3,010 
Sept. 1... 3 2,215 1,730 3 2,005 
Aug. 25.... 3 385 1,035 5 3,035 
Aug. 18.... 3 210 765 5 3,265 
Aug. 11.... 3 1,135 . 355 4 4,840 


Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault and Red Wing. 

Baltimore correspondence: The eight- 
eenth biennial convention of the Coopers’ 
International Union was held in Balti- 
more Sept. 18-22. Delegates were present 
from Canada and the principal cities of 
the United States. The coopers exhibited 
numerous useful and attractive specimens 
of their workmanship. The entertainment 
‘of the visitors included an excursion down 
the bay, a sight-seeing automobile trip, a 
eg and general reunion.and a crab 

east. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 

in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Sept. 22 





t wee) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore .. 539 813 1,080 420 33 
Boston ..... 42 eas 256 22 aie 
Buffalo ..... 8374 22 5625 217 6544 
Chicago 99 150 3,262 41 104 
Detroit ..... 105 6 112 36. ass 
Duluth ..... 1,242 eee 37 485 1,370 
Galveston ... 395 8 tae $.6' 187 
Indianapolis. 265 46 625 12 ewe 
Kansas City. 557 30 756 38 re 
Milwaukee... 4 2 191 31 86 
Minneapolis. . 154 1 632 182 208 
New Orleans. 460 95 663 «+» 1,076 
Newp. News. et éah 475 aed én 
New York... 882 263 770 73 1,241 
Omaha ..... 62 112 521 19 18 
Peoria ...... 14 26 739 ~—Ct«w. vse 
Philadelphia. 500 222 1,041 21 1 
St. Louis.... 289 ose 739 18 
Toledo ...... 264 10 213 6 
Lakes ...... 609 351 321 
Totals..... 6,856 1,805 12,687 1,951 6,189 


Sept. 15, 1917 
Sept. 23, 1916 56,672 


1,936 10,824 1,894 5,098 
4,483 36,532 1,122 2,397 
Sept. 25, 1915 11,350 1,976 18,354 1,270 2,037 
Sept. 26, 1914 45,382 6,855 25,088 1,210 3,663 

Changes for the week: Increases—Wheat, 
1,096,000 bus; oats, 1,813,000; rye, 57,000; 
barley, 91,000. Decrease—-Corn, 136,000 bus. 





Mi polis. Ww peg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
co—Mpis—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 





Sept. 19 ... 417 6500 203 172 644 3868 
Sept, 20... 237 536 177 157 601 635 
Sept. 21... 276 296 94 191 717 441 
Sept. 22... 287 397 190 150 594 460 


Sept. 24... 436 1,038 210 195 640 6501 
Sept. 25 ... 406 os% 


Totals ..2,009 3,690 1,292 1,176 8,196 3,091 


United States Crops—Ali r 
Following table shows the acreage and 
yield of all grain in United States for 1917, 
as estimated Sept. 1 by the Department of 
oa with comparisons (000’s omit- 

ted): 








-—*1917—7- 1916 1915 

Wheat— acres bus bus bus 
Winter .. 27,653 417,000 481,744 673,947 
Spring .. 19,039 250,000 158,142 351,864 
Tot. wheat. 46,692 668,000 639,886 1,085,801 
COPM ..5 22% 121,045 3,248,000 1,683,241 2,994,793 
Oats. ...... 43,161 1,533,000 1,251,992 1,549,030 
Barley - 8,279 204,000 180,927 228,861 
BPO oe ccecces 3,772 56,000 47,383 654,050 
Flaxseed... 1,939 11,000 15,459 14,030 
Hay, tons.. 68,717 91,700 89,991 85,920 
Buckwheat. ..... 20,200 11,840 15,056 


*Based on condition Sept. 1. 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 22, 1917 








Where wheat was obtainable, mills ran 
full capacity this week, but the supply is 
utterly inadequate and the market is bare 
of offerings, while demand for flour is 
very urgent. Shipping directions accom- 
pany all orders booked. Hard winter 
wheat flours are very scarce, firm and 
wanted. Business done is mostly in soft 
wheat flours at steady prices, and as fast 
as flour is manufactured it is loaded out. 

Demand comes from all sections, and 
country mills doing business chiefly in 
the South say they would be booking a 
great volume of business if they could get 
their supplies of wheat, as stocks are com- 
pletely exhausted and buyers of all 
classes are in the market for all grades of 
flour, asking for immediate shipment. 

Reports from country mills as to farm- 
ers’ deliveries vary, some claiming re- 
ceipts have improved, while others report 
that farmers are busy plowing and are 
not hauling wheat. A large area has been 
planted, and conditions are favorable for 
an increased acreage. 

No change was noticeable in the export 
situation. Many bids were received, but 
mills are not interested in selling abroad 
at present, and practically no new busi- 
ness was done to Central or South Amer- 
ica. 

Nominal quotations at the close: hard 
winter fancy patent, $10.60@11; straight; 
$10.25@10.65; first clear, $9@9.50; sec- 
ond clear, $8.40@8.60; low-grade, $7.75@ 
8.25,—jute. Soft winter wheat fancy pat- 
ent, $10.20@10.50; second patent, $9.85@ 
10.10; extra fancy, $9.45@9.75; second 
clear, $8.75@9.25; low-grade, $8@8.50,— 
jute or cotton. Spring wheat patent, 
10.75@11.10,—jute. 

Millfeed is quiet, bran being slow and 
the feeling somewhat easier, with trade 
light for either spot or future shipment. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Sept. 22 was 23,950, rep- 
resenting 47 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 43,450, or 86 per cent, last 
week, 36,450, or 72 per cent, a year ago, 
and 33,800, or 79 per cent, in 1915. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity of 
77,400 bbls, the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis, made 53,900, representing 
69 per cent, compared with 57,000, or 74 
per cent, last week, 59,400, or 77 per cent, 
a year ago, and 55,900, or 72 per cent, in 
1915. 

CEREALS AND FEED 


Wheat screenings sold this week at 
$1.75@1.90, according to quality. Those 
with wheat predominating, however, must 
be sold to the Food Administration Grain 
Corporation, 

Minneapolis sellers are asking 571c for 
mill oats. No sales were made at this 
price, as No. 2 oats are selling here at 58c. 
No prices are being quoted for spelt, and 
there is little inquiry. 

Bran is selling at $1.58@1.62 per 100 
Ibs, according to quality, but both buyers 
and sellers are indifferent, and the mar- 
ket is dull. 

NOTES 

Anton Huhn, president of the Huhn 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis, was on ’change 
this week. 

Several round lots of semolina and 
durum flours were sold this week to mac- 
aront manufacturers. 

A small section of the floor of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange has been fenced off for 
the exclusive use of the Food Adminis- 
tration Grain Corporation in handling the 
samples of wheat offered. 
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Those  ateate 83 at the joint meeting of 
the two branches of the Food Adminis- 
tration, held in Chicago, Sept. 17, stated 
that the conference aided in straighten- 
ing out difficulties arising in the opera- 
tion of the Food Administration plans. 
The following St. Louis millers and grain 
dealers attended: John O. Ballard, Mar- 
shall Hall, C. L. Niemeyer, T. B. Teas- 
dale, R. Pendleton, Mason Hauppe, T. 
Morton, G. E. Morton, E. C. Andrews, 
H. Langenberg, Louis Valier, Roger An- 
nan, Samuel Plant, and E. M. Flesh. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Sept. 22.—Flour 
prices were unchanged this week, but 
mills were slow in making shipment. The 
railroads have been making good time, 
notwithstanding adverse conditions, and 
the movement has been quite satisfactory. 
Some mills which had been shut down 
during the last 10 days have resumed 
operations. Receipts of wheat have in- 
creased somewhat in volume, though mills 
are not getting enough for a full-time 
run. 

Kansas mills quoted patents at $10.85@ 
11.15, and 95 per cent patent at $10.65@ 
10.85.. Oklahoma patents were offered at 
$10.80@10.90, and 95 per cent patent at 
$10.55@10.65. Minnesota patents were 
quoted at $11.60, and soft winter patents 
at $10.80@11, 98-lb cottons. 

Board of Trade quotations: hard spring 
Minnesota and Dakota patent, $11@ 
11.25; Kansas patents, $11@11.25; soft 
winter patents, $10.75@11,—98-lb cottons. 

Bran on track, $1.78@1.80 per 100 lbs, 
tagged. Corn products: corn meal, $10.50 
@10.60 bbl; cream meal, $10.50@10.60; 
grits, coarse or fine, $10.60@10.70; hom- 
iny, $11@11.25. Oats, bulk on track: No. 
2 white, 67c bu; No. 3 white, 6614c; No. 
2 mixed, 651,c. 

NOTES 

Grain inspected since Sept. 1: wheat, 
427 cars; corn, 74; oats, 244; barley, 804. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 456,000 bus; 
corn, 60,000; oats, 25,500; barley, 1,069,- 
000. 

Among New Orleans bakers attending 
the convention at Chicago were Joseph 
Reuther, Lars Jensen, and Joseph Beals, 
of the Leidenheimer Baking Co. 

J. D. O'Reilly, engineer of the Dock 
Board, states that the annex to the grain 
elevator, which will have a capacity of 
1,600,000 bus, will go into operation late 
in November. 

Grorce L. Ferry. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dutvuru, Mrnn., Sept. 24.—Flour trade 
last week was satisfactory, demand being 
greater than the supply, even with the 
mills grinding at a much heavier rate. 
Wheat was in better supply, giving the 
mills an opportunity for increasing sales, 
which covered a wide territory for any- 
thing milfs cared to and could book under 
the government regulations. Stocks must 
have been low, as some dealers requested 
quick delivery in placing orders. As a 
general thing, all classes show more dis- 
position to buy under existing conditions. 

Rye piarket was quiet. Interest -is 
lacking, :ind trading limited to small par- 
cels to local buyers. Rye displayed a 
firmer uridertone, but mill asking prices 
were not changed. Present lull in market 
is regarded as temporary. 

Mill re:ported a fair durum business. 
Volume ‘is regulated by the government 
policy allowing no sales beyond 30 days, 
which hcilds trading in check. As new- 
crop whc:at is coming forward more free- 
ly, prospects seem bright that an active 
business will continue the balance of the 
year. 

Dulu th+Superior mills last week made 
32,700 bbls flour, or 90 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 25,710, or 71 per cent, the 


previous week, and 27,680, or 77 per cent, 
a year ago. 

Millfeed shows firmness. As mills are 
sold iy + there were orders. for anything 
they .had to offer. Market appears 
healthy, and may further improve as cold 
weather approaches, 


NOTES 

The government last week started to 
take over lake vessels for service in the 
ocean trade, and a number will be fitted 
out this fall. 

The bakery and consumptive trade has 
begun to feel the effect of the government 
price-fixing in wheat and flour. There 
seems to be no lack of supplies for all 
needs. 

Movement of Canadian grain to this 
point has practically ceased. With the 
starting of the new crop of coarse grain 
to markets, expectations are for a good 
run here. 

According to a ruling made by the 
Food Administration last week No. 3 
wheat will in the future be sold on sample 
instead of at a fixed price. The announce- 
ment of this action was favorably re- 
ceived both by grain handlers and grow- 
ers. 

It is intimated that unless the demand 
for higher pay is met the Lake Seamen’s 
Union will ‘strike Oct. 1. During the 
summer, able seamen receive $72 per 
month, with a normal advance, Oct. 1, to 
$85, due to approach of winter. They 
now ask for $95, which vessel owners are 
not willing to pay. 

Final action upon the proposal to ad- 
vance the rate of commission on wheat 
and rye in this market has been deferred 
until Sept. 25. This action was taken on 
the recommendation of the committee 
after their return from Chicago, where 
last week they were in conference with 
other exchanges and Julius H. Barnes. 

All of the chartering of wheat is now 
being done on a basis of 414c bu, Duluth 
to Buffalo. The Duluth Grain Charter 
Corporation, which handles the business 
for the government, has capacity lined up 
to care for alk prompt loading and the 
immediate future. Boats that load in 
December, or take grain for winter stor- 
age, will receive a higher rate, which is to 
be fixed later. 

Buying of bread and bakery goods gen- 
erally is reported by the local bakeries as 
normal. With some classes the question 
of price does not restrict purchases as in 
other lines of goods. In some of the 
pastry and cake trade there may be a 
letting up, but conditions as a whole ap- 
pear satisfactory. Selling price of a loaf 
of bread ranges 7@15c, depending on the 
size and weight. The public favors the 
10¢ and 15c loaves. 

Under increased receipts, rye is easier. 
Buyers are caring for the arrivals, but 
they are disposed to go slow. High prices 
have prevailed, owing to scarcity, but the 
larger and steady movement is beginning 
to be felt. Barley supplies are burden- 
some, and buyers backing away, causing a 
congested condition. Because of heavy 
arrivals and slow unloading by elevators, 
stuff is rapidly accumulating on track. 
Operators expect improvement shortly. 

With increased wheat receipts the cash 
market shows more life. The Food Ad- 
ministration has found it possible to in- 
crease allotments to mills here, besides 
meeting outside milling requirements 
more freely. ‘The small and medium- 
sized boats are now in demand for car- 
rying supplies east. From now on to the 
close of the lake-shipping season the boat 
movement should be active. Practically 
all of the grain shipped out of here on 
this crop has been reported going to 
Buffalo to unload. 

F. G, Cartson. 





Statistics of the wheat crop of 1916-17 
in India, from a preliminary statement in 
a government publication, the Indian 
Trade Journal, indicate a large increase 
over 1915-16. The estimated total this 
year is 10,160,000 tons or 19 per cent more 
than last year. The wheat acreage this 
year was 33,040,000; last year, 30,143,000. 





Stanley Washburn, of Minneapolis, 
member of the United States commission 
to Russia, according to an interview with 
C. L. Peck, advised him that Russia’s crops 
this year would be “deplorably short.” 
Mr. Peck is president of the National 
Emergency Food Garden Commission. 
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ENGLAND PLANS BIG CROPS 


Harvest Programme for 1918 Arranged with 
View to Making Country Self-Supporting 
in Case of Need—Caftle to be Sacrificed 


The 1918 harvest programme for Eng- 
land and Wales includes 2,000,000 acres 
less grass and 2,600,000 more grain, ac- 
cording to an official statement received 
by the Food Administration at Washing. 
ton, D. C. This announcement shows q 
change from that previously given out by 
the British board of agriculture, wherein 
the government urged farmers to plow 
up an additional 3,000,000 acres of grass 
land, in the hope of making England as 
near self-sustaining for cereals as_pos- 
sible. 

The agricultural programme proposed, 
considered in conjunction with the declin- 
ing scale of prices fixed by ‘the govern- 
ment for cattle, indicates that cattle are 
to be sacrificed for grain in the present 
emergency as a part of the governmental 
policy, and that at the end of the war 
there will be increased demands upon the 
United States for live stock and dairy 
products, and a lessened demand for grain, 
The British official statement says: 

“In 1916 there were 5,730,000 acres un- 
der wheat, barley, oats, rye, beans and 
peas, in England and Wales. The board 
aims at an addition to this area of 2,600,- 
000 acres in 1918. An addition of 300,000 
acres has been made. In 1918 the board 
expects to secure 600,000 acres of pota- 
toes, as compared with 428,000 in 1916. 
Nearly one-half of this increase has been 
obtained. 

“Reductions in-the areas of temporary 
grass and in certain of the less important 
crops of arable land are proposed, so that 
the extra 3,000,000 acres of essential crops 
may, it is estimated, be secured by the 
plowing up of about 2,000,000 acres of 
permanent grass. Over and above moun- 
tain and hill grazings, there were 16,000,- 
000 acres under permanent grass in Eng- 
land and Wales in 1916; it is thus only 
necessary to plow one-eighth of our grass 
land for the harvest of 1918; and it may 
be estimated that one-fifth of this task has 
already been completed. 


CAUSES OF CHANGED PLAN 


“Various circumstances have combined 
to hring about this revision of the official 
programme for 1918. In the first place, 
the new policy has proved so acceptable 
in Ireland and Scotland that those two 
countries have contributed an increased 
grain production this year over 1916, and 
have arranged to add largely to their til- 
lage for 1918. 

“This factor has enabled the govern- 
ment considerably to reduce its call upon 
England and Wales. Other factors in the 
situation have been the difficulty, without 
unduly interfering with the supply of man 
power for the army, the navy, and muni- 
tion and other essential services, of provid- 
ing sufficient labor and machinery to carry 
out the whole of the government’s agri- 
cultural programme in one season. 

“The aim of the government’s revised 
plan (as it was the aim of the original) is 
to break up a sufficient amount of the 
poorer quality grass land that has fallen 
down since 1870 or thereabout to grow 
enough cereals to render the country self- 
supporting in case of. extremity. 

“Unless the position of affairs should 
become unexpectedly more serious during 
the late summer, the official opinion is 
that, with the good will of agriculturists 
generally and a continuance of the ener- 
getic and public-spirited action of the 
executives, it should be possible to approx- 
imate very nearly to the ideal of an addi- 
tional 2,600,000 acres of grain following 
upon the breaking up of about 2,000,000 
acres of permanent grass.” 





A cable from Buenos Aires states that 
the Argentine government has informed 
the British government that it need not 
return the 180,000 bus wheat and 20,000 
tons flour shipped to England after the 
Argentine food embargo, under a stipula- 
tion that these amounts were to be re 
turned if required. 





A government commerce report says: 
A company in British East Africa is © 
the market for superfine, household and 
cheap wheat flour put up in 200-Ib sacks, 
present quotations on the three kinds be 
ing $6, $5.50 and $4.75 per sack. Sam 
ples should be submitted.” 
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The flour trade is still hampered by the 
uncertainty as to when the drop to 44s will 
occur. The authorities have promised that 
bread shortly shall be sold at 9d for 4 lbs, 
but the date is not fixed and, meanwhile, 
bakers all the kingdom over are on tenter 
hooks. Though they have been promised 
rebates on any dear flour they may hold 
when the 9d bread arrives, they do not 
like the idea of the bother and delay they 
might be put to before getting back their 
money. 

The one bright spot-in the flour market 
is found in the little lots of Canadian 
exports which the Wheat Commission 
gives out occasionally. This week none has 
been forthcoming, but some is expected 
tomorrow. Among the first allocations 
there were some rather good Minneapolis 
clears, but for the last few weeks the dis- 
tributions have been confined to Canadian 
exports, which at 75s 6d ex-store are very 
good value. 

There is just a little free flour yet on 
gale, though nearly all in second hands 
and most difficult to find and secure even 
at fancy prices. Whenever any Minne- 
sota patents, even of 76 per cent extrac- 
tion, can be found, the price is around 
81s and upwards ex-store, according to the 
need of the buyer. 

American clears, eney of the Min- 
neapolis type, are in demand, but are fast 
disappearing. Minneapolis fancy marks 
make 78@79s ex-store, though there is a 
little government flour of rather low qual- 
ity at 74s 6d ex-store. A second clear 
recently made 68s ex-store. 

There is a little Japanese flour on spot, 
which may be described as white, offering 
at 76s ex-store. 

London-milled and country flour is of- 
fered at 61@62s ex-mill,; but very soon, 
probably, the food controller will reduce 
the price to 44s ex-mill. 

There have been a few resales of red 
dog recently at 59s ex-store, but it is 
doubtful whether today any of this feed 
flour could be bought at less than 54s. 











OATMEAL 

Oatmeal is in poor demand, but prices 
are about unchanged, Midlothian being 
quoted at £39@£40 10s per ton, while 


Aberdeen is steady at £38. There is a 
little American coarse and medium. on 
spot at £38. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed is so scarce, owing to the re- 
stricted output of the mills, that but for 
the controller the present maximum prices 
of £15 per ton for coarse middlings and 
£13 for ordinary bran would be consider- 
ably exceeded. 

THE MONEY SITUATION 

Quiet conditions prevailed most of the 
week, but the last day or two money has 
been in better demand owing to prepara- 
tions for the end of the month and 
also to the recent heavy applications 
for new treasury bills. At one time 
short loans could not be procured under 
4 per cent, but the rate has since declined 
to 33,@4%, while seven-day loans are 
held at 4@4%4. 

Treasury bills have formed almost the 
only outlet for the investment of brokers’ 
balances, as both bank and mercantile 
bills are very scarce. Short bills are said 
to be a trifle firmer, but there is no quot- 
able advance in rates. Three and four 
months’ bank bills are offered at 43, per 
cent, six months’ at 4 13-16, and trade bills 
at 5@5¥,. The bank rate remains at 5 
per cent. 

Silver is scarce and firm at 45d per 
ounce. 

Rubles have depreciated to 252 for £10 
sterling, and an unconfirmed rumor that 
the Russian official rate of exchange had 
been raised to 212 made it difficult to sell 
at any price. 

DEPARTMENT STORE BREAD WAR 

A few days ago the baking and flour 
trades were astonished at the appearance 
of an advertisement of Harrods, Ltd., a 
department store, announcing that it 
would sell its usual grade of bread at 9d 
per 4-lb loaf. The previous price was Is. 
The next day another department store, 
Selfridge & Co., advertised that it was 
prepared to sell its bread at 8d per 4-lb 
loaf. Neither of these stores, does a large 
business in bread, but as a result of their 
cutting the price, there is a big demand 
for their goods, 

The manager of Harrods, in a, state- 
ment to the press, says that his firm is 
merely anticipating the government action 
in regulating the price of bread, and that 
the reasons for forestalling the govern- 
ment in reducing the price are entirely 
philanthropic. he manager of Sel- 
fridge’s says that his firm cannot allow 
any other firm in the United Kingdom to 
undersell it, and that is his main reason 
for reducing the price to 8d and, if neces- 
sary, to 6d. 





As a matter of fact, this price-cutting is 
nothing but a catch-penny type of adver- 
tising, the stores in question being willing 
to lose money on their bread sales, hoping 
that their profits derived from other goods 
sold to people who are attracted to the 
stores by the cheap price of bread will 
greatly offset their losses on the bread 
sales. 

INCREASED WHEAT STORAGE 

The Port of London Authority, which 
organization contrels the London Docks, 
has approved a scheme of extension. The 
site selected for the proposed new accom- 
modation is between the India and Mill- 
wall docks, where the greater portion of 
the grain coming to London is landed. It 
is proposed to build new quay berths, 
equipped with the latest types of grain- 
landing machinery. A re-enforced con- 
crete grain elevator, with a capacity of 
40,000 tons, will also be built. The amount 
to be expended will be over $3,000,000, 
based on pre-war prices. Work on the 
improvements will not commence until 
after the war. 


THE “CHIEF BAKER” REWARDED 


The head of the British army bakery in 
France has received the Distinguished 
Conduct Medal, apparently for the excel- 
lency of his output. The British Baker 
refers to the incident editorially as fol- 
lows: 

“We have no doubt that he deserves it, 
and so do many more in all parts of the 
world for serving the British soldier with 
the staff of life. But the question may be 
raised as to whether a D. C. M. is a proper 
distinction for a man who has only been 
subjected to the fire of an oven. No doubt 
a man may be distinguished in the ordi- 
nary course of his work, but that does not 
entitle him to receive a distinction which 
in other cases is conferred for bravery in 
the field. 

“We poured scorn not very long ago 
upon the statements that army bakers and 
cooks in the German forces were having 
iron crosses showered upon them, but it 
appears that the same method of reward 
is not unknown ‘in our own army. By all 
means let us have an order which will indi- 
cate appreciation of good war services, but 
the principle of conferring distinctions 
upon those who have never been subjected 
to any danger, whilst those who have been 
in the thick of it are passed by with gen- 
eral praise, is thoroughly bad.” 


LIVERPOOL, AUG. 28 


The commission has not released any 
more flour during the week for distribu- 
tion in this district. The quantity re- 
leased the previous week was quickly dis- 







posed of among the bakers at the regula- 
tion price of 77s 6d per 280 Ibs and, mean- 
time, no business has been possible. 

As yet no decision has n arrived at 
on the question of reducing the price of 
bread to 9d per 4-lb loaf, but it is expected 
that arrangements will be completed early 
next month. 

The reserve stocks in resellers’ hands 
have reached vanishing point, and the little 
that is left is held at such extreme prices 
that it is rare to find a buyer so pushed 
as to pay the piper, even for trivial: quan- 
tities. 

Low-grade. flours are neglected. Red 
dog is held for 48s 6d, but second bakers, 
not being usable for similar purposes, are 
unsalable. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, AUG. 27 


There is little or no change to report. 
Any Manitoba flour on offer is .quickly 
secured at 77s per 280 lbs. Bakers, who 
were led to believe that at an early date 
cheap bread would be the rule, are dealing 
in flour from hand to mouth. Home mill- 
ers are asking 63s for their flour, and. find 
a ready market. 

Oatmeal in Glasgow is dull and irregu- 
lar. Scottish is quoted at 90s@94s 6d, 
Irish at 90@91s, and Canadian at 83s@ 
84s 6d per 280 lbs. 

The Edinburgh & Leith Flour Millers’ 
Association fixed the price of the govern- 
ment regulation straight-run flour at 64s 
per 280 Ibs, and straight-run bran at £14 
per ton, ex-mill. Best Midlothian oatmeal 
is offered at 95s per 280 lbs. 5 


WHOLESALE SOCIETY’S PROFITS 
The report of the Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, Ltd., for the half year 
ended June 30, 1917, shows that the sales 
amounted to £8,431,440, an increase of 
£1,851,638 over the corresponding period 
last year. The net surplus was £281,499. 


CROP SITUATION 


We have had a very wet August, and 
crops in many places require sunshine and 
wind to dry them preparatory to being 
cut. Wheat is a heavy yield, but oats are 
thin in places and badly laid. 





IRISH MARKETS, AUG. 27 

It is difficult to find anything new to 
write about, as the past week has been 
quite as depressing as previous ones. A 
little government Manitoba flour was on 
offer, and was worth about 80s ex-store 
Belfast. The quantity offering was small, 
and easily sold. 

There was no government Kansas flour 
on offer, but some soft white Kansas was 
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Most of Them Laden With Food, Lying in the Hudson River Because of the Embargo 
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being retailed in small lots at as high as 
95s, and in larger lots at 85s. 
There are no American soft. winter 
wheat flours on offer. Some first war 
grade, which is now pretty old, has been 
offered out of store during the week at as 
“low as 75s, and was difficult to sell even at 
that, having gone slightly out of condition. 
Home-milled flour is realizing about 65s. 


MILLFEED 

Mills being on short time, mill , offals 
have been a strong market. Sellers were 
scarce, and merchants had difficulty in 
getting sufficient to keep ‘their customers 

ing. Good broad white home-manu- 

actured bran has jumped 10@15s, and 
cannot now be purchased under £16 15s 
per ton ex-mill. Small red is hardly ob- 
tainable, and home-made would easily 
fetch £15 10s@£16, but the difficulties of 
obtaining supplies are great. The best 
pollards are £17 per ton, with commoner 
sorts ranging £15 10s@£16. 

Millers are getting very short of Indian 
corn. The nominal price for Indian meal 
is about £238 ex-mill. Linseed and cotton 
cakes are in slightly better demand owing 
to the wet weather and heavy grass, but 
the price is unchanged at £23 per ton. 





Minneapolis Ship ts by Route 
Following were the shipments of flour 
from Minneapolis, over the respective roads, 
for the crop year, from Sept. 1, 1916, to Aug. 
$1, 1917, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s 


omitted): 
FLOUR SHIPMENTS 
1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 
C., M. & St. P.. 3,411 5,702 307 4,36 





Soo 
Rock Island ... 
Minn. Transfer. 





Totals 


16,750 
Receipts 8 


67 985 


MILLFEED SHIPMENTS 
The attached table shows the shipments 
of milistuffs from Minneapolis, over the re- 
spective roads, in tons, for the crop year, 
from Sept. 1, 1916, to Aug. 31, 1917, with 


comparisons: 
1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 
C., M. & St. P.116,733 161,338 97,009 136,283 
c., St. P., M. 
& OF vives. 185,457 262,585 170,180 159,320 
M. & St. L.... 10,749 7,4 8,501 10,845 
Gt. Northern. .121,005 57,975 64,113 
North. Pacific. 70,279 41,001 37,360 
Gt. Western .. 25,672 $3,525 22,939 
c., B. & Q.... 77,323 67,301 80,061 


Soo (Chi. Div.) t.... 63,305 68,101 
78,625 78,134 66,238 


+ 20,346 9,702 14,607 
Minn. Transfer 8,474 190 430 


17,3538 
730 





Totals 717,243 748,141 606,813 650,297 
Receipts 69,878 91,931 64,388 78,236 

*May-August figures in Soo totals. tin- 
cludes Soo totals. 





Canadian 1916 Crop Movement 

Total inspections for the 1916 crop of west- 

ern Canada, Sept. 1, 1916, to Aug. 31, 1917: 

1916-17 1915-16 
192,070,700 338,425,200 
95,169,750 116,134,550 
10,627,500 18,246,200 
7,086,200 5,801,750 
452,000 339,000 
190,000 160,000 


RECEIPTS AT TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
1916-17 1915-16 

146,764,442 283,645,536 

64,731,969 75,772,788 

7,688,156 10,166,417 

Flaxseed 6,071,728 5,006,454 


SHIPMENTS FROM TERMINALS 
1916-17 1915-16 
152,294,692 275,314,565 
64,527,519 69,728,606 
7,571,172 9,976,816 
6,328,335 5,083,030 


Western Canadian Crops 
The Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association, 
Winnipeg, makes the following estimate of 
the Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
crops of 1917 in its bulletin published at Win- 
nipeg on Sept. 10 (000’s omitted): 

r 1917 
Bus per 

Acres acre 

- 13,800 14.9 

7,470 29.1 

1,400 23.2 

690 8.0 


United States Visible Supply of Wheat 

The following table shows the visible sup- 
ply of wheat in the United States on Sept. 
16, 1917, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


Flaxseed 
Screenings 





1916 
Crop 
bus 
160,015 





Crop 
bus 
206,620 
217,377 
32,480 

5,520 


Wheat 





24,695 
44,009 
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THE HUMORS OF FOOD 
CONSERVATION 


(Continued from page 918.) 
When their country calls, as‘it has, they 
will be found ready and anxious to serve. 


A CALL TO SERVICE 


Every miller and baker in the United 
States has been drafted for service in his 
country’s behalf—as much so as if he had 
been called to defend the colors. 

Those who meet the present emergency 
in this spirit need take no thought as to 
what may come to them individually. If 
the welfare of the whole be assured by 
the devotion and voluntary service of all, 
as it can and will be, there is no danger 
of the individual interest being sacrificed. 
On the contrary, out of it all will inevi- 
tably come not only a higher and nobler 
understanding of the meaning and intent 
of human industry, but a far greater and 
more enduring prosperity than could ever 
follow a course of sordid selfishness and 
narrow-minded self-seeking. 

Reduced to simple, practical, everyday 
terms, this means that, during this war, 
every miller and every baker in America 
should make it his object to produce a 
barrel of flour or a loaf of bread at the 
lowest possible cost, and sell it at the 
cheapest possible price commensurate with 
the maintenance and continuance of his 
business, thereby co-operating with the 
Food Administration in furnishing the 
people at home, the armies in the field and 
the country’s allies with an abundance of 
wholesome food for the lowest possible 
expenditure. 

He who grinds a barrel of flour or 
makes a loaf of bread to the glory and 
the good of the nation, forgetful of self, 
performs his duty in a spirit of devotion 
equal in its way to that of him who goes 
forth to actual battle. He has done his 
part, he has rendered a faithful service, 
he has returned something of what his 
country has conferred upon him, and he 
has thereby become worthy of honor. 


Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 

The following table gives the average quo- 
tation of patent flour per 196 Ibs in wood, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, as obtained from north- 
western mills, and the closing price of No. 1 
northern wheat at Minneapolis on Sept. 21, 

lnor Pat 

bbl 
$11.15 
8.45 








Northwestern Flour Output and Exports 
BY CROP YEARS 

The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth-Superior, and 66 outside mills, 
for four years ended Aug. 31 (000's omitted): 

FLOUR OUTPUT (BBLS) 

1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 
- 16,236 20,443 16,182 18,147 
1,097 1,402 1,212 1,421 
9,595 12,044 10,634 *10,216 


Totals 26,927 33,889 28,028 29,784 

The wheat consumption by same mills, in 
bushels, was: 

1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 

Minneapolis .. 73,058 91,994 72,819 81,662 

Dul.-Superior.. 4,936 6,309 5,454 6,394 

Outside milis.. 43,177 54,198 47,853 %46,972 


Minneapolis 
Dul.-Superior.. 
Outside mills.. 








121,171 162,501 126,126 134,028 
EXPORTS (BBLS) 

1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 
Minneapolis 1,167 1,628 1,769 1,700 
Dul.-Superior. . 59 99 112 200 
Outside mills.. 147 242 213 196 


Totals ..... 1,373 1,969 2,094 2,096 
*Average number of mills, 60, 


Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 67,600 bbis, from Jan. 1, 
1917, to Sept. 15, 1917, with comparisons, in 
bbis (000’s omitted): 
c—Output—, -—Exports—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Minneapolis ...11,015 13,824 799 =61,054 
Duluth-Superior 629 813 10 53 
66 outside mills 6,632 7,658 79 110 


18,276 21,695 888 1,217 


The same mills consumed wheat in this 
period, in bushels (000’s omitted), as follows: 
1917 

«+ 49,568 
2,830 
29,844 


++ 82,242 


Totals 





Minneapolis 
Duluth-Superior 
66 outside mills $4,011 


Totals . 97,627 


Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 
The following table gives the price of a 
95 per cent patent flour, per bbl, in “jute, 
f.o.b. Kansas City, the closing pri¢e per bu 
of No. 2 hard wheat at Kansas City on Sept. 
15, 1917, and on approximately the same date 

in other years: 

No.2 Pat- No.2 Pat- 
hard ent ent 
$2.12 $10.40 $4.25 
1.52 -05 enh e 
3.05 


4.55 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—FLOUR PACKERS BY A MIN- 
nesota country mill. Address 851, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—CEREAL CHEMIST WHO HAS 
had experience in a mill laboratory. Ap- 
ply Geo. P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED—ENGINEER TO TAKE CARE 
of 60 h-p. Corliss engine; day job, steady 
work. Address Herreid Milling Co., Her- 
reid, 8S. D. 


WANTED—SECOND MILLER BY A 1,000- 
bbl mill in North Dakota; young man pre- 
ferred. Address Grafton Roller Mill Co., 
Grafton, N. D. 


WANTED—A GOOD FLOUR PACKER BY 
500-bbl mill; will pay $3 for 10-hour day, 
straight time. Address 889, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


BAG SALESMAN—LIVE, EXPERIENCED 
man to represent us in Kansas and Ne- 
braska; state age, experience, etc. Wer- 
than Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED HEAD MILL- 
er for 3,000-bb1 rolled oats mill; state fully 
experience and salary expected. National 
Oats Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 























CHEMIST WANTED—WE HAVE A FIRST- 
class opening for an experienced man to 
take full charge of our laboratory; 2,000. 
bbl mill; excellent pay and exceptional op- 
portunity to advance; give full particulars; 
correspondence confidential. Address 403, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


LARGE SPRING WHEAT MILL MAKING 
extra high quality family flour desires 
services several experienced salesmen 
capable of selling grocery trade; if qualifi- 
cations are sufficient have openings for 
men in charge of local distributing sta- 
tions; give full references with reply; state 
salary desired, age, when available, ex- 
perience. Address 881, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








WANTED—POSITION OF RESPONSIBLE, 
executive capacity either in flour milling 
or grain business; have experience in all 
branches; accustomed to handling men, 
Address 883, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





FIRST-CLASS OATS AND CORN MBAL 
miller wishes connection with good, large 
concern; past records with very best con- 
cern for many years; references Al. Ad- 
dress “Oatmeal Expert,” 870, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


WITH GOOD MILLING COMPANY; CAN 
furnish best of references; have had sev- 
eral years’ experience along all lines of 
office work and am competent to take full 
charge of the accounting’ Address 8653, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY EXPERIENCED MILLER, THOROUGH- 
ly conversant with varied forms of milling 
in large ahd smal! mills; will accept sec- 
ond place .where steady employment is fur- 
nished; can come at’ once. Address 887, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


MAN WITH NINE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
with one of the largest milling companies 
desires to change connections; experienced 
in branch office management, also domestic 
and export sales; best of references. Ad- 
dress 893, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 











September 26, 1917 


HIGH-CLASS FLOUR SALESMAN WISHEg 
to make change by Oct. 10; several yearg 
experience, Wisconsin, Illinois and Iowa; 
do not use intoxicants nor tobacco; cay 
prove worth if given chance. Address 886, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, ; 





HIGH-CLASS FLOUR SALESMAN, aq 
present employed, will make change soon 
if some high-class mill wants to consider 
his application; several years’ experience 
and can prove character, ability and jn. 
tegrity. Address 885, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPORT MANAGERS—I WOULD LIKE 79 
connect with a good, reliable and aggreg. 
sive firm exporting to, or wishing to enter 
the Latin-American field; am young, ambj. 
tious and can deliver the goods; advangg. 
ment, not salary, the main consideration, 
Address 873, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. i 


HIGH-CLASS MILLER WITH WIDE prx.: 
perience wants position in good to 
Minnesota or Nebraska; three years jn 
present place; experience in mills 100 tg 
500 bbis; various systems and wheat; goog 
recommendations; must have two to threg 
weeks’ notice. Address 855, care North. 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and secong 
millers, millwrights, engineers, Packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour saleg- 
men, office men, bookkeepers, etc. Infor. 
mation and assistance toward placi 
employers in touch with competent help 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis, Minn., or branch offices. r 


$$ 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 























FOR SALE—40-BBL FLOUR MILL WITH 
large corn burr, 40 h-p. boiler and engine 
equipment only; can ship within four 
weeks; will consider a reasonable offer, A, 
A. McLaughlin, -Maysville, Ky. 


FOR SALE, OR LEASE TO PARTY WITH 
capital, a new 200-bbl flour and 1,200-bbl 
corn-meal mill located in zone 11; bugj- 
ness already established and a. good op- 
portunity for right party. Address 896, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 











— 


MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE CHEAP—ONE TANDEM SIOUX 
City Corliss engine 10x42x18x42, fiy-wheel 
14-ft diameter, 26-in face; about 64 ft of 
24-in double leather belt, together with line 
shift pulley, pulley tightener, vacuum 
plunger pump, etc. Address Morton Mer- 
chant. Milling Co., Morton, Minn. 





FOR SALE 


Completely Equipped 
Flour Mill 


1,500 bbls daily capacity with 300,- 
000 bus elevator capacity, located 
in the center of the best wheat and 
corn-growing sections of Oklahoma, 
Missouri and Kansas. Exceptional 
opportunity to purchase a valuable 
property at much less than cost to 
reproduce. Plant is in excellent 
condition, ready to operate. This 
deal can be handled with moderate 
cash payment, balance deferred. 


Address Newman, 


Tue NorrHwestern MILER, 
1114 Royal Insurance Building, 


Chicago, Ill. 











Mill Machinery For Sale 


Eureka smut and separating ma- 
chine. 

Barnard’s Dustless Warehouse 
Wheat Separator. 

W. D. Gray Roller Mills—style 


J. A. McAnulty’s Force Feeder. 

Plansifter. 

Prinz’s Improved Grader and 
Separator No. 3%. 

Centrifugal Flour Dressing Ma- 
chine No. 4. 

Eureka No. 3 Separating and 
Special Gloss Scouring Ma- 


chine, 
Smith Middlings Purifier No. 1. 
Willford’s Dustless Middlings 
. Purifier No. 0. 
Richmond No. 8 Grain Separator 
and Cleaner.. é 
Silver Creek Flour Packer. 
Centrifugal Flour Dressing Ma- 
chine No. 4. 
For particulars address D. R. 
Blaicher, Purchasing Agent, Min- 
neapolis General Electric Co.,, 15 
South Fifth Street, Minneapolis. 
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